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Sir Philip Hdenham, 


BRIMPTON 


IN THE 


| County of Some, Bar. 


THIS 


TREATISE 


Is Humbly DEDICATED. 


Az Adver- 


— — —— — — —_ ——— — 


They ſaid, I had not executed all 
that the Title promis'd; that I on- 
ly bad deſcrib'd the common Vices 


of Men, without ſhewing the Me- 
thod of acquiring the oppoſite Vir« | 


fue. 


, 
| 
| 
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Advertiſement. 


T queſtion whether this Accu- 


ſation be well grounded, and 
their Criticiſm be reaſonable. 1 


ſhould think a Man had acqui- 
red a Virtue, when he awoided 


all the Imperfeions repugnant 


to it. Is it not to be Folite, 
Diſcreet, Genteel, Regular, not 
to be guilty of any of the Faults 


incurr'd through Impoliteneſs, In- 


diſcretion, Sufficiency and Extra- 


VAagance "EE 


JT muſt add, That moſt of 
the Maxims I eftabliſh, in ex- 
poſing Vice and Ridicule, de- 
clare what is to be done to 
avoid it, and to obtain the 
oppoſite Virtue. When, for Ex- 

ample, 


(4 


Advertiſement. 


ample, I cenſure their Imperti- 


10 


nence, who give no Attention 


thoſe that ſpeak to them, is it 


not teaching them their Duty, 
Jay, « We muſt do thoſe ns * 


cc 
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© red their Diſcourſe to us, the 
honour to hear them, a: give 
them a pertinent Anſwer? That 
abundance of People do mani- 


feſtly diſcover their Diſtraction 


of Though, and the Uneafi- 
neſs they are under : Jon ſee 


in their Looks the Intpatience 
they have to leave you, = 


bow tir they are with you 

Di ſcourſe. Inſtead of being _ 
tentive to what you ſay to 
them, they are only vigilant 


to {py out an Opportunity to 


deſert you, without giving you 
* time 


Advertiſement, 
c time to finiſh what you had 


begun to ſay. So again, when 
I blame their Indiſcretion, who 
ſilence a Man that is ſpeaking, 
to continue the Diſcourſe he 
has begun; and ſay, © Tis 
c“ an unpardonable Incivility to 
interrupt the Relator of a 
ce Story; that it is better to 
ce ſuffer bim to err in ſome Cir- 
ce cumſtance of the Hiſtory, than 
© to rectify him, ( unleſs he 
Eo ask our Advice) or to ſignify, 
cc that we knew long before the 
cc News he is going to tell us : 
« Why ſhould we deny a Man the 
cc Pleaſure of believing he in- 
ce form'd us of ſomething we 
cc were ignorant of ? I think 
| nothing 


Advertiſement. 
nothing can be added to this 


Maxim. 


However, to content, if poſe 
ſible, the Perſons who have done 
me the Honour to adviſe me, I 
have thought fit to write ſomes 
thing upon Politeneſs: Which , 
as it were, the Second Part, and a 
natural Conſequence of the Volume 
upon Ridicule. - Man has 4 
many Weakneſſes to be reform'd, 
and ſo many Vices to be et. 
pated, to make him perfect, that 
we can't too often bring him to the 
Glaſs, to ſhew him his Extrava= 
gances, Did we take the fame 
Pains to examine our own Faults 
as thoſe of others, we ſhould at 


a arrive to the ju fi n 


Advertiſement. 


of our ſelves, and ſhould not be 
ſo fooliſhly wain, as to think our 
ſelves moſt accompliſh, when 
perhaps we are moſs ridiculous : 

Or, if reading a Book of Morals, 
repreſenting the Vices of Men, 
we honeſtly apply things to our 
ſelves, without ſeeking Reſem- 
Lance to draw the Fidlures W- 
this Man, or that Woman ; we 
ſhould find Adwvantage in D pro- 
fitable a Leclure. 


Yeu ſee the End I propor'd in 
treating upon Ridicule and Po- 
litene(s. | Thoſe that will read 
this Book with a Reſolution to 
do themſelves Juſtice, and ſe- 
riouſly to ſet about the cor- 
» recting the V zces JT condemn, 


when 


” — ons 


* 
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Advertiſement. 
when they diſcover them in my 
Deſcriptions, will find in it very 
uſeful Maxims, and learn what 


is to be done or avoided, to ſuc- 


ceed in the Commerce of the 


World. 1 7 
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MaxiMms for CIVIL SOCIETY. 


\ Of PoLLTEXES 5, bow} 11 
5 0 define Politeneſs,. we W. 4 it. 
is all Moral Virtues in Epitom? 

'Tis a Combination of Diſcretion," 


N | 
| TOR Civility, Complaiſance, and Cir- 
cumſpection, to pay every ouie the: 
Reſpects they have a Right to demand of us: 
And all this muſt be neſs and ſer off with an 
Vor. II. B : 49, 


8 


a Reflexions upon Politeneſs. 
agreeable and infinuating Air, diffus'd thro a# 


our Words and Actions. This Virtue conſiſts 


not merely in Surface and Exterior, but muſt 


have its Principle in the Soul, as being the 


Product of an accompliſh'd Mind, centring 
on it ſelf, and Maſter of its Thoughts and 
Words; that delights to do every body Ju- 
ſtice, and to facrifice its own Intereſt, rather 
than wound thoſe of another Man: A Mind 
_ ſituated above vulgar Reports; neither Ex- 
ceptious nor Difficult, nor requiring Exphca- 
tions of a Thing ever ſo little ambigueuſly 
ſpoken. Who ſees not that this demands a 


ſtrong Fund of Reaſon, and great Commerce 


with the World; beſides an exact Knowledge 
of Decorum, and of what every one owes to 
| His reſpective Quality, duly to maintain its 
Character as becomes him? 

It can't be denied, that Pohteneſs is the moſt 
charming Thing for Civil Society: A Virtue, 


that teaches us to bear with the Infirmities of 
ſome, to endure patiently the Freaks and Ex- 


travagancies of others: To enter into their 
Sentiments, in order to ſet them right, by ſoft 
and inſinuating Ways; and to gain an univer- 


ſal Good-liking, by a ſincere Deſire of pleaſing. 


Under this View, a Man puts on all Appear- | 


ances, and transforms himſelf into all Shapes, 
the better to gain his Point, And, tho' a con- 
tinu'd Complaiſance to Perſons of a certain 


CharaRer, carries with it a great deal of Un- 


_ eaſineſs and Conſtraint, yet he conquers his Re- 
luctance, and will not be biaſs'd from his Road 
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Reflexions upon Politeneſs. 3 
fantaſtica), *tis hard if they are not won by 
thoſe that cultivate their Humour with ſo much 
Patience and Aſſiduity. GEES BP: 

Politeneſs farther inſtructs us to refuſe the 
Incenſe that is offer'd us, and to throw it libe- 
rally upon others, by an ingenuous Acknow- 
ledament of their Excellencih and Accomplith- 
ments. Thus yu ſee the Reaſon why we taſte 
ſo exquiſite and delicate a Pleaſure in the Con- 
verſation of the Po/zte, who have good Senſe 
and Reaſon, and Comylaiſance and Skill, to 
adapt themſelves to our Tempers and Under- 


ſtandings. . 


*Tis not common to find fo great a Confede- 
racy of Perfettions; and therefore tis no won- 


der if the Number of the Wüte be fo ſmall. 


Women, who are naturally more good-hu- 
mour d, complaiſant and gracious, than Men, 
have alſo more Poltteneſs ; and tis chiefly by 
our Commerce with them, we learn to be Ci- 
vil and Folite, thro' the Ambition we have to 
pleaſe them. | 
Polite Behaviour is what renders Merit amia- 
ble and agreeable; and, on the contrary, the 


want of it deſtroys the Eſteem that is due to 


the fineſt Qualities. Some are obſery'd to have 


a very particular Talent at expoſing others Ri- 


dicule, and giving new Heightnings to their 
Impertinences; but this Faculty is very oppo- 
ſite to Politeneſs, which keeps fair with all 


People, and ever finds Arguments to ſalve their 


Conduct, or at leaſt to juſtify their Intentions, 
The Pohte have alſo a wonderful Addreſs at en- 
tring into the Taſſe and Genius of People, by 


3122 tal 
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taking the Height and Elevation of their Un- 
derſtandings, and adminiſtring Occaſions of diſ- 
playing their Parts ; as being leſs addicted to 
thine in Converſation, by drawing it wholly to 


themſelves, but to let others ſhew themſelves, 


and have their Share of it. 8 

Many paſs for Pohte, who have but a ſuper- 
ficial Tincture of this Virtue, concealing them- 
ſelves under the dazzling Plumage of a borrow'd 
Exterior; but no ſooner you converſe with 
them, than you eaſily perceive the Hypocriſy 
of this Counterfeit Poſzteneſs, As long as you 
applaud them, make all Conceſſions they de- 
fire, and give them no kind of Diſturbance, 
they are gcod-natur'd, obliging, and complai- 
ſant Sorts of People; and you would take them 
for Paterus cf Good Breeding: But the leaſt 
Diſguſt you give them, or a Reverence perhaps 
forgotten, unhinges the Machine, throws off 
the Mask, and ſhews them in their Original. 
Yeu fee them exclaim, and toſs, and ſtorm, 
and throw out an Hundred Impertinencies ; 


forgetting the Part they acted, and the Vizard 


they had put on: Which whimſical Uneven- 
neſs of Temper, makes them conſider'd with 
Contempt. | 7 | 
When you accoſt Frentin, he feigns the 
Well-naturd and Agreeable: He ofters you, 
with an Air cf Zeal, unrequeſted Services; he 
tires you with his Carelles and Embraces: But 
the leaſt Word dropp'd againſt his Opinions, 


= 


or his Intereſts, fires him like Gunpowder, and 


you eome off well, if you eſcape only with ill 
Names and Abulcs. : 


There's 


— 


—— 


Reflexions upon Politeneſs. 5 


There's no great Streſs therefore to be laid 
upon this ſuperficial Polzteneſs, which conſiſts 
merely in certain concerted and affected ways; 
it ought to be well rootcd in the Heart, and 
founded upon real Sentiments. Moſt Men con- 
tent themſelves with ſaving Appearances; their 
current Coin is good Looks, the Inflexion of 
the Voice, a Geſture and a Smile. Such as pe- 
netrate no farther, are dazz!'d with this Gild- 
ing; but all this wears off in a long-ſpun Con- 
verſation ; and Occaſions, Contradictions, In- 


- tereſt, diſcover the falſe Metal of this Counter- 


feit Poltteneſs. 55 | 

The Zchiteneſs T ſpeak of, conſiſts not in 
G1imaces; but is a Quality of the Soul, and 
ſerves to regulate her Motions, We ſometimes 
obſerve the baſeſt People to have the beſt Ap- 
pearances imaginable, others have good Mean- 


ings under an ill- composd Outſide, and a care- 


leſs and forbidding Demeanour. 

Mien ſometimes fondly flatter themſelves 
that they are wonderful Polite, becauſe they 
live with People that cultivate and reſpect 
them; that have an implicit Complaiſance for 
them, and dare not diſoblige or contradia them 
in any thing. The way to know themſelves, 
would be to fall ſometimes into the Hands of 
the ſhatter-brain'd, the Clowns; and the ill- 
bred; and be obligd to comport with their 


Caprices, and ill Humour. That's the Touch- 


ſtone of Politeneſs., If we have a ſufficient 
Fund of Complaifance, to bear with their Fro- 
licks and Maggottry, without venting any 
Symptoms of Impatience or Animoſity; if we 

B 3 uſe 
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nuſe them gently in their Paſſions, and anſwer 


not their Extravangances in the ſame Tone; we 
may from hence conclude, that our Politenzſs is 
not hypocritical, 
Theres a vaſt Difference betwixt true Po- 
liteneſs, and thoſe little mimi-king Affectati- 
ons the finical Ladies put on, to give them- 
ſelves an Air of Diſtinction. Their ſtudied 
Grimaces, and affected Miens, with the pre- 


tended Delicacy they aſſume, tickle rational 


Pecple with Laughter. Lucette thinks to ſet 


up for Coineſs, by anſwering in a filly and ne- 
gligent Tone, to all the Queſtions that are ask d 
of her: Her continual Affectations make the 


whole Syſtem of her Politeneſs She cries out 


upon the leaſt Accident that happens to her, as 
if ſhe were ruin'd, or her Life was in Danger. 
She fancies a Cold as contagious as the Small- 
Pox ; and you give her a enſible Mortification, 
if you cough in her Preſence. . 

s it not to be thought more Polite and Well- 
bred, that the Women are grown ſo tractable 


and condeſcending of late? Do they fear they 


thould be leſs amiable, if they had a greater 
Doſe of Pride? I aſſure them, it is not by theſe 
affected Flatteries, that they'll fix the Inconſtan- 
cy of Men. They ſhould ſtudy to merit their 
Efteem, which is attainable only by Reſerve, 
This careſſing Way, which opens their Arms 
to embrace every body; this exceſſive Solicitude 
to be admird, and have the Crowd at their 
Feet, is an Obſtacle to their being reſpe&ed by 


| Men as they deſerve. 


Polit 2 


nice Occaſions, wherein we mi 


Reflexions upon Politeneſs. 7 


Politeneſs demands an exquiſite Knowledge of 
its Duties, and a punctual Fidelity to diſcharge 


them. A Man muſt conſtrain himſelf and bri- 


dle his Temper, becauſe he'll find himſelf con- 
tinually engag'd with Perſons of moſt difficult 
Converſe : He muſt have great Conſideration 
for their Weakneſſes, and pretend to ſubmit 
to their Opinions. Be they never ſo fantaſtical, 
they have one ſide that is practicable, whereby 
you may take them and conduct them to the 
Point you defire ; at leaſt you'll have no ſubject | 
of Repreach againſt you if you can't over-rule 
the Obſtinacy of their Natures. _ 

Don't think you are entutl'd tc the Chara ger 
of Poltteneſs, by rendring every one their Due, 
unleſs you do it in a free and eaſy manner, and 
without a certain Conſtraint, which has always 


an ill Grace, This Freedom is infinitely be- 
coming, and gives a Luſtre to the moſt trifling 


things; whereas the Stiffneſs and Conſtraint of 
thoſe Perſons that are all of a piece, has con- 


ſtantly an ill Effect, and blaſts part of their 
Merit. | 47 

People naturally ſweet-temper'd and Polite, 
have no more to do but to give the Reins to 


their Inclination: But Pohteneſs is not always 


born with them; being a thing that requires 


PraQtice, Experience, Application and Study, 


The Reflexions we make upon the Imperti- 


nences of others, help us to correct our own; 


and are of mighty uſe to ſteer us Conduct on 
ght eaſily forget 

our ſelves, but for this Aſſiſtance. Iis the 
moſt agreeable Gate to make an baves, N 
"2 W 6 | trance 
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trance into the World; tis that which gives 
the firſt Flower of Reputation, which ſcat- 
ters a fragant, Odour upon all the Parts of 
Life. | 

The great Secret conſiſts in making ourſelvcs 
reliſh'd by thoſe People we converſe with: It 
requires Judgment to conjecture their preſent 
Diſpoſition, and to enter into their Character. 
Bur tis utterly impoſſible, with all the Delica- 


cy of Wit, and Flexibility of Temper, to ſuit 


one's ſelf to all the Humours of ſome People. 
However, we ought not to enſlave ourſelves to 
their Caprices, nor renounce common Senſe by 
ſtriking in with their particular Taſte, when it 


is depravd. 


Verſons of too rigid ard unpardoning Tem- 


Pers, commonly treſpaſs upon the Laws of 


Foiteneſs ; others, affecting an exceſſive Com- 
plaiſince, and who are ever of the Opinion of 
thoſe they talk with, grow nauſcous and inft- 
pid. Complaiſance is infinitely taking in 
Converſation, but it ought to be well ma- 
nag d. A gentec] Liberty, that has nothing 
too haughty or too biting, awakens the Con- 
verſe, and gives it a fort of delightful Poi- 


Nancy. | 


A Man is not ſecure of pleaſing with a great 
Wit, excellent Talents, and majeſtick Carriage; 


but there's no withſtanding the Charms of true 


Politeneſs.” The Polite make themſelves univer- 


fally courted, by their Complaiſance. They 
know when 'tis proper to yield, and how to 


wind and inſinuate themſelves into thoſe they 


converſe with; and to'excuſe the Bluntneſs and 


Etrava- 


Reflexions upon Politeneſs. 9 
Extravagancies that eſcape them. As Men na- 
turally affe + Pre- eminence, they are inſenſibly 
won by the Flite, who ſubmit to that aſpiring 
Temper, This is an Habit moſt difficult to at- 
tain; and when once a M:n has fix d upon this 
condeſcending Courſe,” he muſt be ſure to lay 
in a great Stock of Docility, becauſe he will 
every where find a ſort of fantaſtick and crabbed 
People, who will put his Patience to the niceſt 

eſts. * 5 

There are certain Circumſtances wherein o- 
liteneſs makes it requiſite tot underſtand Raille- 
| Iy ; as a good means to avoid Differences, and 
| preſerve a Man's Repoſe : On the contrary,” tis 
| 


a falſe Delicacy to be diſturb'd on Occaſions that 

are beneath our Notice. When the Raillery is 

innocent, and turns upon indifferent Subjects, 

it muſt be brutiſh to take fire, and to complain 

of it. If it be too cutting, tis enough to ſig- 

| nify that we feel it. If the Drolling Perſon 
after this purſues his jeſt, it manifeſts He is a 

Wretch that is defective in Brain and Breed- 

ing I have ſeen Clarinda put herſelf in a 

Paſſion, becauſe ſhe was told ſhe made an auk- 

ward Curtſey, and enter'd a Room with an ill 

Grace, Thoſe that rallied her upon that Score, 

did it without the leaſt Deſign of affronting ker 

and inſtead of making a Quarrel of it, as ſhes 

did, ſhe ovght to have thank dem for the Ad- 

Nth vice they gamler .. RS s 

| - *Tis certain we have too commonly juſt Oe- 

{i caſions to complain of Peoples ill Demeanour ; 

but if we rigorouſly aſſert this Right, we muſt 

take leave of the 3 the World. 

: 81 | 5 
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10 Reflexions upon Politeneſs. 
The better way is, artfully to diſſemble ſome 


Incivilities have been offer d us, or a ſuppos d 


Neglect we have receiv d. is a ſufficient Re- 
compence that the Fault lies at the Offender's 
Door, and that the World does us Juſtice, If 
yon demand a rigorous Satisfaction, or take it 
out in Reproaches and Abuſes, beſides loſing 
the Eſteem would be paid you, and which 
Polite People rarely fail of beſtowing, you will 
deprive yourſelf of another much ſweeter Sa- 
tisfaction, which is felt when a Man deals gen- 
teely with another, in return for his diſobliging 
Carriage. 1 

The punctilious Delicacy of ſome People, 
That are diſturb d at every thing, proceeds from 
a ridiculous Pride, that ſwells their Hearts: Be 
you ever ſo aſſiduous in your Reſpects to them, 
They think you have never done enough. Nay, 
tho? you go beyond the Bounds that Decorum 
and Civility preſccibe, they are not yet content. 
The ſhorteſt Method with Perſons of this Cha- 
2aQer, is to break off all Correſpondence with 
them; for if you uſe Complaiſance to them, 
they'll treat you as a Slave, and make no Ac- 
knowledgment of all the Services you have done 
them. 1 | 
The little Differences that now and then 
Happen, occaſion great Breaches upon Polite- 


 3zeſs, thro the ill Diſcourſe and imprudent 


Proceedings we fall into, If a Quarrel happen 
to ariſe, the only way 1s to ſuppreſs it the ſame 
Day; for the longer we defer it, the more ran- 
corous our Spleen grows, and the leſs capable we 
o 

1 | Is 


x 


Reflexions upon Politeneſs: x1 
Is it not better, think you, ſometimes to 
yield, than always obſtinately to conteſt a thing? 
Moſt of the Matters diſputed on, are not worth 
the while, and we do bat expoſe our ill Humour 
on the moſt frivolous Occaſions. If exceptious 
and quarrelſome People were but ſenſible how 
troubleſome and intolerable they are, they would 
perhaps apply themſelves to the Correcting a 
Vice which is every Bolies Torment. It can't 
be call'd Living, to ſpend our Lives with Peo- 
ple that are continually ſnarling, without know- 
ing for what Reaſon. | 

Tell me, what occaſion can you have pur- 
poſely to diſoblige People? Is it fo delightful a 
thing to vex and affront them for a Jeſt ? This 
Liberty you take, privileges them to treat you 
after the ſame Manner, and anſwer you in the 
ſame Strain, Thus Converſation grows com- 
monly diſagreeable, by the ſmart Repartees are 
made to provoking Expreſſions. 

Tis farther treſpaſſing upon Politeneſs, to be 
continually ſpeaking ill of every Body, and 
running down all Perſons of Merit. There are 
People whoſe Heads are of fo ſcurvy a Turn, 
(whether they do it out of Ill- nature, or judge 
of others by themſelves, I won't determine) as 
to give the worſt Conſtruction to the moſt in- 
nocent and regular Actions; rendring them 
ſuſpected by the Poiſon they mix with them, 
and criminal by their Addition of falſe Circum- 
ſtances. This commonly proceeds from a ſecret 
Paſſion of miſchieving thoſe they don't love; 
and the ſame Principle puts them upon Enquiry 
anto every thing that may give them FEM 
Oi 
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One would think Aminta had an inſpird 
Knowledge of all the moſt particular and ſecret 
Tranſactions of a Family: When Facts are 
wanting, ſhe invents extempore Stories, and 
has the Art of embelliſhing them with ſuch 
Circumſtances, as deceive the moſt Judicious, 
and perſuade-the moſt Incredulous. Her Diary 
is full of nothing but ſcandalous Adventures ; 


for ſhe never ſpeaks well of any body herſelf, 
Nor ſuffers it to be done by others: To ſtop 


their Mouths, ſhe has always a Satyr ready at 
hand, which ſhe vents with a malicious and 
envenom'd Pleaſure. Is not this a pretty Cha- 
Tater? | 

Tis a Rule, never to diſoblige any body; 
but when we have unfortunately given Offence, 
we ought to make all the neceſſary Advances we 
can to oblige the Perſon to forget it: This is 
one of thoſe things the World is moſt defective 
in. Whether it be Modeſty, or Pride, or 
Shame to confeſs we are in the Wrong; or a 
Reſolution not to move a ſtep towards pacifying 
People; every one ſtands upon his Punctilio's, 
and reſolves rather to break off all Commerce, 


or loſe a Friend with whom he has always had 


a fair Underſtanding, than honeſtly to own his 
Fault, and repent of his ill Treatment. Is it 
ſg, painful a thing, or would a Man think him- 
ſelf diſhonour'd, to ſpeak a civil Word, or make 
the nrſt Bow ? TT: | 

What I am moſt at a loſs to comprehend, is 
Mens harſh and diſobliging way of living with 


one another, They have .a kind of, Wildneſs 


that renders em untractable; one knows not. 


how 
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how to accoſt them, or on what fide to lay 
hold of them, being perfect Porcupines in every 
Part, How many Compaſſes muſt we fetch? 
How many Soothings muſt we uſe, to treat 


with them on the leaſt Affair? Is it not a very 


exquiſite Pleaſure, to be able to oblige People, 
and to be uſeful to them in ſomewhat 2? Is it 
poſſible Men ſhould renounce all Sentiments of 
Humanity? 72 | EX 

Tis a wretched Character that of ſome Peo- 
ple, who explore, with a malicious Curioſity, 
whatever others do, to cenſure it. Nothing 
can eſcape the Vivacity of their jealous Eyes, 
nor the Rancour of their envenom'd Tongues : 
Theſe Creatures are the Bane and Terror of 
Mankind, and of Civil Society, v1.08 

There's nothing more diametrically oppoſite 
to Politengſs, than Slander : If the Women, 
that are moſt addicted to this Vice, were ca pa- 
ble of reflecting how burdenſome they render 
themſelves by it to reaſonable People ; they 
would not be ſo forward to at fo ſcandalous 
a Part. The Baſeneſs of their Flatterers ani- 
mates them in it ; but worthy Perſons deſpiſe 
them not the leſs for the Suffrages of Fools. 
That which gives me an high Idea of Arzcia's 
Merit, is, that ſhe can't bear to have any one 
ſlander d in her Preſence : She has a Thouſand 
Artifices to drop the Diſcourſe, when it turns 
upon Obloquy, or elſe to divert it. If the 
Scandal-mongers are Perſons of a Rank above 
her, ſhe lets it appear by her diſſatisfyd Coun- 
tenance, and her Silence, that the Subject is 
| Auungrateful; 
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ungrateful ; and ſhe never wants Reaſons to 
juſtify thoſe that are accus d. TY 

Perſons elevated by their Rank and Digni- 
ties, aſſume great Liberties, with reſpect to 
their Inferiors; nevertheleſs, they ought always 
to be upon their Guard, that they don't morti- 
fy any one whatever with too ſmart Railleries. 
Their Quality is no Diſpenſation from Polite- 
neſs. The Contempt they expreſs for others, 
makes laſting Impreſſions en their Souls; A Sal- 
ly of Paſſion, or an Extravagance, is forgiven ; 
but Raillery in cool Blood, which is a ſign of 
Deſeſteem, is never pardon d. - 

The firſt Thought that preſents it ſelf, when 
we meet People whom we think we have 
reaſon to complain of, who have done us ill 
Offices, or talk d of us diſreſpectfully, is to tax 
them openly with their ill Demeanour, and that 
in ſevere and opprobrious Terms; whereby we 
fall into the ſame Fault we condemn in them, 
If it be proper to let them know they have in- 
jard us, it ought to be done in a gentle and 
inſinuating manner; without Noiſe, or Bitter- 
neſs, or Rage, or the leaſt Deviation from the 
Rules of Politeneſs, A Man that can prevail 
with himfelf in this, and has ſufficient Com- 
mand of his Reſentments, to moderate them 
in ſo. nice a Conjefture, has greater Strength 
of Mind than the Generality of People have, 
who moſt commonly fall violently upon the 
2 of Diſcontent they think are given 

m. | 5 
 - Thoſe * break off a long continu'd Friend- 
Hip, fall fouleſt upon one another; as if th: 

NON 3 Conteſt 
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Conteſt was, who would ſpeak moſt Ill to juſti- 
fy his Conduct, and be acquitted by the Publick. 
Experience ſufficiently proves, that the moſt vio- 
lent Hatred flames out betwixt Perſons that were 
the greateſt Friends, when once they come to 
change their Minds. The Motives of their Love 
now join with thoſe of their Hatred to invigo- 
rate the Paſſion, 
Tis want of Pohteneſs to divulge Secrets, 
upon a Rupture, which were committed to you 
during the Courſe of an eſtabliſh'd Friendſhip. 
This 11 is often the Occaſion of great 
Quarrels, and a Provocation to unlucky Re- 
proaches. They that are thus betray d, have 
juſt Reaſon to complain of thoſe that play 
them theſe ill Turns; and have, moreover a 
fair Pretence for deſpiſing them; for this is a 
Weakneſs that is only pardonable in Women, 
who have not always a retentive Faculty. A 
Secret intruſted to them, is an heavy Burden 
which they can't long bear, before they eaſe 
themſelves of it, Tell not Ardeliſa, when you 
intruſt her with any Affair, that you engage 
her to Secreſy; that one Circumſtance makes 
it impoſſible for her to keep it: The Impa- 
tience ſhe will be in to leave you, proceeds 
only from an Itch to divulge what you have 
confided to her, which ſhe relates, from begin- 
ning to end, to the next Perſon fhe meets: 
This ſomewhat reſembles thoſe that have Fire 
dropp'd on their Hands, which they will make 
the utmoſt Haſte to ſhake off. | 
One of the moſt tireſome Things in Conver- 
fation, and which is leaſt avoided, are Repeti- 
; tions; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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tions; for we have no Reliſh of what we have 


heard before: But tis much worſe, when Peo— 
ple relate with an Emphaſis, and give out for 
Novelties, what our Ears are tir'd with. Me- 
thinks it ſhould be eaſy to obſerve, from the 
manner 'of the Reception, . that the Narrative 
is diſagreeable: But the Pleaſure People take 
in talking, and being the Chair-men in Conver- 
ſation, prevents their perceiving the T edzum they 
give their Hearers. e 20101215 

Diſcourſe relating to the Court, to Great 
Men, and Perſons diftinguiſh'd by their Em- 
ploys, or Births, is not ſo apt tòô tire; for as 
Men are naturally curious, Ihings ſublime 
and extraordinary give a whet to their Curio- 
ſity; whereas thoſe that are trivial, ſeem in- 
ſipid and unworthy their Application: They 
therefore that are fond of talking, and deſire 


to be heard with Pleaſure, ought to ſeek Sub- 


jects proper to regale the Curioſity of others, 
and always keep them in Expectation. Alizon 
did not the other Day obſerve this Rule in all 
its Circumſtances, when ſhe viſited her good 
Friend Ariana, who had then with her three 
Dukes, and five or ſix Women of the firſt 
Quality. Alizon, who is the Wife of a Ma- 
giſtrate, was no ſooner ſeated in her Elbow- 
Chair, but ſhe wholly monopoliz d the Con- 
verſation, which ſhe turn'd into a ſort of 


Dialogue between herſelf and a Daughter ſſie 
had brought along with her. This fine Diſ- 


courſe was ſpent in Queſtions and Anſwers, 
wherein the reſt of the Company had no ſhare ; 
but fox a Recompence, they learn d how many 
21185 1 Children 
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Children ſhe had; that her eldeſt Son was at 
School, and was the Captain ok his Claſs; and 
that her Husband had ſix Dozen of lac'd Shirts, 
Was ever ſuch Impertinence as this? The 
poor Ariana ſweat at every Pore for the 
Folly of her Friend, who at the fame time was 
not ſenſible that every Body laugh'd at her. 
She did all ſhe could to break off the Con- 
verſation, but the other would not be in— 
duced to interrupt the Thread of ſo fine a 
Hiſtory, | 

The Deſire People have to ſpeak to ſhew 
their Parts, makes their Want of Judgment 
obſerv'd, by the Impertinent Diſcourſes they 
hold before Perſons of Senſe and Taſte. A 
Man conceited of his Merit, and who thinks 
himſelf Handſome and finely Shap'd, talks of 
nothing but his kind Miſtreſſes, which he does 
with that Aſſurance, as if the Company be- 
liev'd, or were Intereſted in what he delivers. 
A Man of the Swor4, gives Particulars of all 
the Opportunities he has had to ſignalize his 
Courage; and tells the Names of all the Ene- 
mies he has beaten: Others inform you of the 
great Treats they have made or given, and ſeldom 
fail of miking a Panegyrick on their Ccok; 
nay, exactly enumerate all the Bottles of Cham- 
pain they drank. Diſcourſes of this Nature, 
are ſtrangely nauſeous to thoſe who have 
no Curiofity to be acquainted with ſuch 
"Hrs ns FFF 

The moſt exquiſite and poinant Pleaſure 
that can be taſted by refin d Perſons, is that of 
Converſation ; but then they ſhould be very 
* circumſpect 
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circumſpe& in the Choice of thoſe they con- 
verſe with. Great Companies are fatiguing, 
where we can only talk of general Things, 
which are nevertheleſs moſt commonly tireſome, 
and intereſt no Body in them: And yet, moſt 
are taken with the Crowd ; a certain Sign of 


their ill Taſte; or elſe diſtruſt themſelves, and 
think they are not able to bear up in a ſingle 


Match. They ſhould likewiſe be on their Guard 
againſt a falſe Delicacy, which meets with no 
body to its liking ; they ought not to flatter 
themſelves, that they ſhall find People univer- 
ſally pleaſing; tis enough for Converſation that 
they have ſome Agreements, 
In a numerous Company, the Converſation 
can only proceed upon indefinite Subjects; 
News, current Reports, and ſuch-like Triflcs, 
neither meriting to be ſpoke nor heard. No 
wonder then that Men of Senſe and Taſte don't 
find their Account in it, and depart unſatisfied. 
However, they ought not to ſhew their Squea- 
miſhneſs, nor let their Diſcontent appear ; that 
Delicacy would be affrontive to the Company 
as ſignifying their Contempt of it, and good 
Opinion of themſelves. | 
A Man that ſets up for a Polite Speaker, un- 
leſs he takes great Care, grows impertinent 
and tireſome, by his over-much Caution in the 
Choice of Words; whilſt every Body ſuffers 
by the Conſtraint he puts upon himſelf. The 
Generality of Things that make up Converſa- 
tion, ought to be ſimply expreſs d, and without 
many Words ; a Man ought not to torture 
himſelf to give a Clinch of Wit, much leſs. 
| fondly 
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fondly hug himſelf when he has faid any thing 
fine and delicate, that excites the Applauſes of 
the Company. | 

If the Talk in Converſation ſeems triflin 
and childiſh, take no Notice of it; neither caſt 
a pitying Look on the Authors of ſuch Imper- 
tinences, How would you have Women en- 
tertain themſelves, if you deny them a little 
tittle tattle? But be their Diſcourſes never ſo 
trifling, condeſcend to anſwer them, without 
fear of demeaning yourſelf, or debaſing that 
profound Erudition you think you are Maſter 
of. Ariſta is one of the Company, yet none of 
the Converſation ; he gives no Attention to 
what is faid ; if he opens his Lips, tis only to 
criticize on a Word inadvertently dropp'd, or 
that does not pleaſe him. He talks ſometimes 
of Things ſo ſublime and out of the way, that 
no body can underſtand him. This pompous 
emblazoning of Science, with deſign to dazzle, 
makes him but confider'd as a troubleſome Pe- 
dant. Men are made for Society, therefore 
the Principal of all the Sciences, is that which 
teaches how to live, What is ſhocking and 
offenſive in the Learned, is, that they are not 
always the genteeleſt People in the World; 
and are generally deficient in Politeneſs and 
Complaiſance: They think they are oblig'd, by 
dint of Argument, to maintain all the Propo- 
ſitions they advance, and to bring every Body 
over to their Opinion. : 

One of the moſt common Faults in Conver- 
ſation, is, that no body will yield to another's 
Opinion, but reckon it a Point of Honour to 

| defend. 
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defend their own, even in Trifles, with a Stiff- 


_ neſs amounting to Obſtinacy. Now tell me 


what you are like to gain by it, when this 
chimerical Point, which is the Ob ect of your 
Diſpute, ſhall be granted you ? They leave 


vou exaſperated, and are themſ-lves enrag'd 
-againſt you; whereas a little Complaiſance 
might have won you every Body's Affection and 


Eſteem. 

Inſult not, nor 0 '-ſpiſe a worthy Man, tho' 
he be fallen into L grace, and 1ll-hat. Aled by 
Fortune; neither 5 pplauc! 2 Pool, tho' he be 


"never: 6 rich an: opui-t » = what-vor 


Aſſiſtances you might ex-c& from his lu cſt 
and Poſt, This is a Leon of great Impor— 
rance, but ill practiſed, Behold Agathon fee 


with what Haughtineſs and Conte: mpr he 


treats As ſennus, the moſt worthy Min in Eng- 


land, the Politeſt, wittieſt, and moſt agree; able 


ompany: But he is not rich, and is moſe- 
over out of Place, Vet obſerve what Com- 
plaiſance, what Reſpect ind Submiſſion the 
ſame Azathon pays to Beteſi, who is neverthe- 
leſs a Coxcomb, whoſe Father and Grandfa- 
ther were not known, and who is the firſt 


Man of his Family: But he is rich, and in 


Authority; he diſpoſes of Employs and Poſts by 
Sea and Land, which are the Fountains of 
Wealth and Plenty. Baſe mercenary Souls! 
There's your Idol, make your Court to bim; 
ſtoop to the moſt Mameful and ſervile Com- 


pliances, to inſinuate into his Favour: What 
matters it, if you vilify and degrade yourſelves 
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to Beaſts and n provided it be in the way 
to Riches. | 

"Tis not from a Spirit of Politen?ſs, that 
ſome People are fo courtly and obliging, but 
rather from a mercenary Lemper; and. were. 
not Men dull of Apprebenfion, they might. 
eaſily perceive their Deſigns, and would make 
no reckoning of that Profeſſion of hyperbolical 
Praiſes. Miſtruſt a Man that flatters you: 
Either he has already deceiv'd you, or defigns 
to do it: Swallow not the Incenſe he offers 
you; tis only a Snire to entrap you, which 
vain People run headlong into, 

'Tis the Unhappineſs of thoſe that are born 
to 2 moderate Fortune, to be exposd to the 
Contempt and Inſults of the Great, and Men 
that have got Eſtates; and this becauſe they 
often abuſe the Authority and Power that 
Riches gave them. Folite Perſons expreſs no 
Contempt for tho beneath them, but on the 
contrary, ſooth them with civil and careſſing 
Language. This obliging Procedure attracts 
the Eſteem, and wins the Hearts of all the. 
World. That which gains Alidor fo general 
an Eſteem, is his not appearing haughty on 
account of his Qualiry, great Birth, Bravery, 
or. perſonal Merits. He never brow-beats thoſe- 
that have any thing to controvert with him; 
and is of eaſy Acceſs, and Addreſs to all perſons 
of whatever Characters. He ſends them fil] 
away charm'd with, his Civilities and obliging 


Offers, and thro' ſuch Polttens{s wins the Hearts 
of all. 2 


That 
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That which moſt diſtinguiſhes the Po/zte 
from other Men, is, that even and eaſy Con- 
duct they obſerve in all the different Conjun- 
ctures they meet, whatever ſort of People they 
have to deal with. They are not eaſily di- 
ſturb'd at thoſe Occaſions of Diſturbance, 
which are continually thrown in their way. 
They make as if they did nor ſee and hear all 
that is ſaid and done, They know how to 
yield ſeaſonably to divert the Storm ; and al- 
low ſomething to the Extravagances and Ca- 


Prices of thoſe they have to do with: Whereas 


an impolite Man, little practiſed in the World, 
is always complaining of the ill Proceedings 
of other People. He brutiſhly throws them 
in their Teeth, without any regard to Deco- 
rum; he torments himſelf about Trifles, and 
heightens the leaſt Peccadillo's and Occaſions 
for Spleen, into unpardonable Crimes : In ſhort, 
*. diſturbs his own Repoſe, and that of other 
en. 

The Neceſſity of a Man's Affairs, or of his 
Profeſſion or Employment, often obliges him 
to do an hundred Things that diſpleaſe Peo- 
ple But he muſt endeavour to ſoften their 
Reſentments with fair Words, If unlucky Con- 
junctures engage you whether you will or not, to 


make ſuch Steps as others have no reaſon to be 


content with; your Foliteneſs muſt help to juſti- 
fy the Sincerity of your Intentions, by giving 
them to underſtand, it is neither out of a Fre- 
lick nor Ill- humour; nor thro' a Deſire to diſ- 
oblige them by a premeditated Deſign, that you 
take this Method. N 8 
hs 'Tis 
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'Tis a Miſery in Life, to be acquainted and 
converſe with rough-hewn and untractable 
People, who have ever ſome Occaſion or other 
for quarrelling with you upon the leaft Trifles, 
If they are Perſons whom you reſpect, and 
ought to keep fair with, you muſt obſerve Mea- 
ſures, and uſe Artifices to break off ſo trouble- 
ſome a Correſpondence ; but this without 
wounding the Rules of Ne or giving 
manifeſt Occaſions for Complaint. You 
muſt ſee them as ſeldom as. poſſible ; you 
muſt dexterouſly avoid them ; without let- 
ting them perceive you ſhun them: At o- 
ther times, you may excuſe yourſelf upon 
preſſing Buſineſs, that can't be deferrd to 
another Opportunity, By this means you'll 
diſuſe them from ſeeing you, and by de- 
grees be deliverd from their importunate 
Viſits. „ 

There's no hopes of finding, in the Com- 
merce of this World, any perfect and ac- 
compliſh'd People. Every one has his Infir- 
mities ; and we muſt excuſe or diſſemble Faults, 
when they are not attended with unhappy 
Conſequences, Allow others the fame Indul- 
gence you yourſelf would expect from them. 
*Tis unpardonable ill Breeding to exaggerate a 
Fault, and give Confuſion to the Perſon guilty 
of it. Is he not ſufficiently puniſh'd by the 
Sams and Indignation which reſults from his 
Folly 2 55 | 

When you are oblig'd to keep Company 
with People deſtitute of Politeneſs and Com- 
plaiſance, who affect to inſult and contradict | 

| you 


: 
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you at every Turn, you can't help feeling the 
Emotions of Indignation and Diſdain, and your 
Blood riſes at the very Sight of them. Perſuade 
yourſelf, that theſe Vices, if you are guilty of 
them, have the ſame Effect upon others; and 
that they Il no more pardon them in you, than 
you pardon em in them. 

*Tis Defect of Foliteneſs, to let Women per- 
ceive the Indifference or Contempt you have 
for them: By this you give them to under- 
ſtand, they are neither handſome nor amiable, 
and ſo rob them of thoſe ſoft Ideas, that ſo 
agreeably flatter their Selt-love. Why ſhould 
you tell Beliſa, to her Face, that ſhe is of the 
wrong ſide of Forty; She every where pro- 
claims ſhe is bur Four and Twenty; the 
White and Red which ſhe diſpoſes with Art 
and Niceneſs, new- vamp the Decays of her 
Face, and ſerve her inſtead of real Charms, 
She comforts herſelf whilſt the beholds, in her 
Glaſs, the Vivacity of her Complexion, which 
ſhe nevertheleſs conſtantly buys of the honeſt 
Milliner. * 

Tis no true Politeneſs, that of certain Peo- 
ple, who promiſe their Intereſt and good Of- 
fices to all Comers: They depend upon their 
Words, but the Occaſion manifeſts the Vanity 
of their Promiſes. People are not to be amuſed 
with fruitleſs Careſſes, when the Poſture of their 
Affairs demands eſſential Services. They would 
be much more oblig'd to you, if you told them 
plainly, you were incapable of doing for them, 
what they deſire of you; for then they would 
take other Meaſures,  _ | ; 

Men 


} 
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Men love not to do one another juſtice: 
Being unaffected with the good Qualities of. 
their Rivals, they are only attentive to find out 
their Infirmities : They ſtill contemplate them 
on their worſt ſides, and refuſe them their Eſteem 
for the leaſt Imperfection they can diſcover in 
them, tho' otherwiſe they have very eſtimable 
Talents. i ; 

Some People ſet up for Politen?ſs, by careſ- 
ſing equally all Mankind, and paying Civili- 
ties to the firſt Comer, tho' they hardiy know 
his Name. They make OJers of Service with 
the ſame Warmth, to a Coxcomb, as to a Man 
of Honour; but there they ſtop, and make no 
farther Advances, either for one or the other, 
What do they mean by theſe proſtituted Com- 
pliments and Careſles ? | 

Whatever Advances you make for Per- 
{ons of a certain Character, they ſtill find one 
Reaſon or other to blame and cenſure you. 
In vain you ſtudy to pleaſe them ; you will 
never {ſmooth their rugged Forehzads : When 
you have exceeded all they could reaſonably 
expect from your Complaiſance, they are ſtill 
unſatisfied : Nay, what is yet more odd and 
whimſical, they are ſo rude as to complain of 
your Indifference, and the little Zeal you ex, 
preſs to do them Service; whereas if you re- 
quired from them the leaſt part of what you 
have done on their Behalfs, they would thin 
you unſufferable. 

In communicating Secrets, we ſhould not 
bring under that name Trifles, conſider'd as 
Myſteries. *Tis derogatory to goed Senſe to 
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over-rate ſuch Affairs as deſerve not ſo much 28 
a bare Attention; but 'tis importuning our 


Friends to give them Nothings under the 


Seal of Secrecy, which are not worth the 
Hearing. 

*Tis: eaſter to find Men of Parts and Learn- 
ing, than ſuch as are te and Agrecable. 
The Reaſon 1s, Science is contracted in the 
College by dint of Reading and Study, to which 
nothing is wanting but Eyes and Ears, and 
2 moderate Genius; but Poltteneſs is not 


to be obtain'd bur by the Commerce of Polite 


People: Nor is that ſufficient without Judg- 
ment and Reflexion. How many are there 
that ſpend all their Lives at Court and among 
Great Men, and yet remain rough and unpo- 
liſh'd? Country People, with all their Pains, 
can never get rid of a certain Earthineſs and 
native Ruſt that's moſt oppoſite to Foliteneſs. 
They may pleaſe at firſt by their Agreements ; 
but if the Acquaintance laſts, we fail not to 
diſcover in their Manners and Behaviour, 
ſomething infinitely diſguſtful to nice Per- 
ſons, who have the leaſt Notion of true Fo- 
liteneſs. | | 
What would be hardly thought credible, is, 
that the Travels our Country-Gentlemen make 
Abroad, render them but more Fooliſh and 
Impertinent; and that the approaching the Air 


of the French Court, does but give a new Var- 


niſh to their R2drcule. They think it a great 
Addition to their Merit to have ſeen the Tuzl- 
deries, Luxemburg-Houſe, and the Brazen- 
Horſes, and look down with Semen 2 
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thoſe who have been in no other Country but 
their own. They fatigue all Companies with 
everlaſting Accounts of what they have ob. 
ſervd in France, or read in the Collection of 
the Curioſities of Paris. Tis not ſufficient to 
viſit this City, to view its Bridges, and the 
Hotel des Invalides; it is only the Converſa- 
tion with the genteel Part of its Inhabitants, 
that can file off their ruſtical Adhæſions. The 
Sight of the Streets and Houſes, and the Diſ- 
courſe of the People where you lodge, con- 
tribute little towards Politensſs: And what is 
ſill worſe, you ſee Country-Sparks, when they 
come to Town, unleſs they have a good deal 
of Senſe, aſſume a falſe and aſcititious Air, 
which ſpoils all that is good in them, by tra- 
veſting their Temper. 

If we ſaw none but Perſons of Merit that we 
reſpected, we ſhould inſenſibly receive a Tin- 


cture of Poltteneſs which would greatly con- 


tribute towards the Formation and Regulation 
of our Manners. Our Complaiſance for Men 
of this Character, and a Deſire of pleaſing them, 
infuſes certain Charms and Graces, which we 
ſhould flight in a Commerce with People we 
have no Conſideration for, nor care to cul- 


tivate. There's leſs Pains in ſubmitting to the 


Sentiments of thoſe we reſpe&, and tis this 

Complailance that carries us to a great degree 

of Politene[s. gon TO 
The Polite have an Art to diſſemble any 


thing that's harſhly or offenſively ſpoke to them, 


to avoid a Quarrel ; whereas he that's all of a 
Piece, takes Fire, and calls for Eclairciſſe- 
. niente 
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ments upon the leaſt Trifles, Such ſort of 
People are Enemies to their own and others 
Quiet. | 

They are much to be pitied who are born 
with il Qualities. There are People naturally 
Clowniſh, Impolite, Diſobliging, Brutal, Diſre- 
ipe&Ful to every Body, and purpoſely Aftrontive 
In Diſcourſe. Men of this Make and Com- 
plexion have a long work to arrive at Politeneſs 
and will never attain to it, unleſs they con- 
deſcend to ſome prudent and underſtanding 
Friend, who may take their Cure upon him; 
or unleſs they have a long Commerce with 
Polite Perſons, whom they ſhall endeavour to 
leaſe and 1mitate, 

| can hardly gueſs the Rea'on, why Perſons 
of rhe greateſt Knowledge are commonly the 
leaſt Polite. We obſerve in their Ways and 
Manners, ſomething that's wild and ruſtick; 
and rhey have neither Infinuation, nor Agree- 
ableneſs, nor Complaiſance, In the mean 
rime, Science ought to contribute towards ſoft- 
ing and poliſhing their Minds; whereas Ex- 
derlence unluckily teaches, that it has a quite 
ontrary- Effect on the Learned by Profeſſion. 
Whether they diſdain to be ſociable with the 
ret of Mankind, and to make uſe of their 
{nderfianding in common Converſation ; or 
- elſe that they neglect to be tied to thoſe little 


Particulars requir'd by the Offices of Civil Life; 


or thar they are really ignorant of them: they 
have a Stittacſs and Harſhnefs in their Beha- 
viour, which makes them formidable to the 
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Politensſs is not learn'd like Muſick, or any 
other Science, Tis acquir'd by the Convertc 
of well-bred Men. Perſons born and educated 
at Court have ſomething about them that's 
eaſy, natural and Polite, which is not to be 
acquir'd by Art, whatever Pains is taken tor 
it, Tis true indeed, Nature contributes much 
towards it, and that many are indebted to their 
happy Tempers for that Fund of Po/zteneſs which 
renders them fo amiable, 

It requires a great Talent, and a fingular 
Merit, tegether with a large Stock of Polite. 
22%, to be able to maintain a long Commerce 
with the ſame Perſons, and to continue ſtill 
agreeable, There are Moments wherein we 
retix, and are not in an Humour to conitrain 
curſelves, to conceal our Faults and Imper- 


fections. This View wounds the Eyes of thoſe 


we converſe with, and undeceives them, Theſe 
new Dittoveries deſtroy the Reſpect they had 
tzr our Merit: Indifference ſuccecds their Zei! 
tor us; and this is properly what is the Ruin of 
Friendſhips, which can't ſurvive the Deftration 
of a reciprocal Eſtcem. 

Such as are rich, or have made their For- 
tunes, naturally deſpiſe thoſe that continue In- 
digent, in ſpight of all the ſine Qualities they 
may be Maſters of: The Talents of the Mind 
are but little valu'd by the Gei:2rality of Peo- 


ple, when a Man has no other Merit to re- 


commend. him, In my Opinion, the Rich 
mould expreſs ſome mark of Eſteem ro tho: 
that are not ſo; as a means to leniry in ſom: 
fort their Diſcontent, and comfort them at a 
C 3 little 
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little Charge. 'Tis M'sfortune enough to be 
in Want; ought you to redouble rheir Un- 
eaſineſs, and inſult them for their ill Circum- 


ſtances? 


Could we believe it, unleſs we ſaw it with 
om Eycs, that in an Age ſo Hlite, witty, and 
refind as ours, young People ſhould grow ſo 


unaccountably wild and brutal, as to hold the 


lame Diſcourſe with Women reſpectable for 
tlieir Birth and Character, as with vulgar Girls? 
Ard what is wonderful, the niceſt Ladies ſtart 
not at it, provided it be wrap d in ambiguous 
Terms, 'P ol:iteneſs teaches us to treat Pcople 


ſuitably to their Condition, and to have De- 
ference and Reſpet for "thoſe that merit 


them. Young Cl:on the other Day made a 
Vilit to C- Janire; he found five or fix Wo— 
men of the firſt Quality in her Company. 


He was half-drunk, and had juſt bolted from 


a Tavern, where "he had made a notabie 
Treat. Was this a Plight fit for him to ſhew 
himſelf in to Women of High Birth? He en- 
tertain'd them with his Intrigues and Miſtreſ- 
ſes: He ſhew'd them Love- Letters with which 


his Pockets were full; he made horrible Sityrs 


on all the Sex, and their ill Conduct, without 
Reſerve, or Diſtinction, or any Ref; pet to the 
Ladies he ſpoke to. After all this impertinent 
Stuff, he departed well ſatisfied with himſelf, 
ſinging aloud upon the Stair- Caſe, abſolutely 


unconcern'd at all the Extravagances he had 


been venting. What Idea can we have of a 


Man of Quality's juſt entring upon the World, 


that ſets out at this rate? 


Young 
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Young People ſeldom ſuit themſelves to the 
Converſation of the Old, with are naturally 
moroſe and imperious, Tho' they have liv'd 
long, they have not Jearnt the Art of Living ; 
being deſirous to ſubje&t every Body's Condus 
to their Caprices, and odd Humours. Were 
they more converſable and Polite, their Society 
might be a good School for the Voung, who 
might reap the Profit of their long Expe— 
rience. Old Age has of itſelf too many Faults 
and Diſagreements, without the Addition of 
Chagrin and ill Humour. I would fain have 
Perſons of an advanc'd Age reſemble CIiabu— 
lus, Old Age in him is neither moro%, di- 
ſtaſtful, nor magiſterial. Without condeſcend- 
ing to a juvenile Character, he accommodates 
his Behaviour to all ſorts of Tempers: If he 
does not give himſelf to Diverſions; if he 
preſerves the Decorum and Scriouſneſs which 
his Age inſpires; at leaſt, he is no troubleſome 
Cenſurer, nor finds Fault with others Plea- 
ſures. The Employs he his had in the 
Court and Army, the Sciences he his ſtudi- 
ouſly cultivated, furniſh him with a Thouſand 
curious Things, which render his Converſation 
as pleaſant as inſtructive. People always depart 
ſatisfied from his Company, chirm'd with his 
Foliteneſi, and inſtructed in an hundred Facts 
he was witneſs of, which he communicates 
without Pride or Intreaty, to all that are de- 
ſirous to hear him, and willing to profit by 
his Information. 1 TT 
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The Reaſon why Young People ſhun the 
Company of the Old as much as poſhble, is, 
that they can't endure the Conſtraint they find 
in their Society. The Chagrin of old Age, 
diffuſcs itſelf thro” the Perſons of old Men, and 
gives a Diflike to every thing they ſay or do. 
Being incapacitated for Plcaſure, they would, 
as it were, make themſelves amends, by cen- 
ſuring in others, what they themfelves did 
when young. This miſ-tim-d Reprehenſion 
has but little Effect on Youth, which ſticks 
rather to the Examples they have given, than 
to the ſine Maxims they now dictate. Acafo 
pronounces the handſomeſt Lectures imaginable 
to his Son upon the Miſchiefs of Gallantry: 
e tells him, with an angry Look, that *tis 
the Wreck of a Man's Fortune, and that he 
who is cagerly engagd in Love, can never 
think ſeriouſly on any thing. ejſe. Perhaps 
Acaſio's Maxims might have made ſome Im- 
Preſlion on the Mind of his Son, if the ill Ex- 
amples he gave with them did not baffle their 
Effect; or if he had more ſoft ned ard inſinuated 
his Inſtruct ions. 

The Antique Gentlemen are more formal, 
ſtarched and ceremonious than the Modern, 
who can't conform to theſe ſtudied Rules and 
Grimaces. True Politeneſs does not conſiſt 
herein; the Mode at preſent demands a little 
more Liberty; but ſuch as obſerves Meaſure 
and Decorum. Without this Salvo, the Li- 
berty degenerates into a Licenſe no ways ſuita- 
ble to Folite Perſons, and even unpardonable 
in Pages, But the Medium betwixt the 2 
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of Conſtraint and Liberty, is hard to be found, 
and requires Attention to what is capable of 
diſfpuſting or pleaſing Men of Judgment, Who- 
ever has hit upon this lemper, is in the ready 
Road that leads to Polit næſs. 

Is it to paſs for Polite, that a certain fort 
of Men, make a Trade of ſaying luſcious _ 
pretty Things, to all the Women they meet? 
The Fair and the Brown have the ſame Tieat- 
ment ; . neither Quality nor Merit makes any 
DiſtinRion in their Compliments, which they 
repeat, like Parrots, to all alike; as if they 
had learn'd a Part by Heart, and were playing 
it on the Stage. Women of Taſte and Senſe, 
have no Reliſh for theſe Impertinences, which 
make their Stomachs riſe ; but there are Fools 
every where to be found, "that imbibe the Poi- 
ſon as if it were Nectar, and are raviſh'd with 
being incens'd thus like Idols. You are of a 
Profeſſion Belani, that excuſes you from acting 
the Gallant Part. Your Band and Gown im- 
poſe on you certain Rules, which you can't in 
Decency diſpenſe with. Vet tis you alone, that 
in all Places where you come, are ſo vigilant to 
pay little Aſſiduities to Women: Leave that 
officious Part to Sparks and Beaus, and put your 
ſelf upon Employments more conſiſtent with 
your Character. You'll meet with never the 
more Eſteem for being ſo gentcel, fo aſſiJuour, 
and fo complaiſant. 

The Politeneſs that becomes an Officer of the 
Army, is of a different Kind from that whi-h 
ſuits with a Dean of a Church, whoſe Cha- 
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racter is more ſericus, and requires more cau- 
tion and reſerve, A Magiſtrate is oblig'd to be 


grave, modeſt, and circumſpect, but ſhould not, 


however, ſuffer his Gravity to degenerate into 
Auſterity, ſo as to forbid acceſs to him. The 
boldeſt Solicitors tremble when they are to ac- 


coſt Varlius. His Forehead ſtands always bent 


with Wrinkles, He is harſh and inacceflible 
on every fide; he affects the Laconick Pithine}s 
of an Oracle ; his Mouth opens and thuts with 
Pullies, and he turns his Eyes like a Pa- 
cod, This Affectation throws him out of his 
Temper, and expoſes him to Laughter, inſtead 


of procuring him Reſpe&. 


The Politeneſs of Women conſiſts not in 
thoſe ſtarchd and affected Airs they put on, 
to ſeem more preciſe. Of whatever Cha- 
racter they are, they ſhould not appear fo 
wild and. ſcard when certain People pay 


their Civilities, and ſay obliging Things to 


them. 'Tis an antiquated Piece of Policy, to 


counterfeit the Severe, and aſſume a ſcrupulous 
Coyneſs on the leaſt Serivce that is offer d them: 
*Tis ten to one but thoſe that take pet at this rate, 
and grow more wild and untractable, the more 


vou try to ſooth and tame them with Careſſes 


and Complaiſance, are not ſo modeſt as they 


affect to be thought. But this Management of 


theirs is infignificaut enough to them. 


The Foliteſt Women, who have merit, and 
think themſelves handſome, have a hard Taſk 
to keep in their Indignation when others are 
prais'd in their Company who have more Re- 
putation of Beauty. They examine with a ma- 
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licious Curioſity, every Feature in their Adver- 
verſaries Faces, that they may find ſome Irre- 
gularity and Defect in them, which gives them 
new Courage and Conſolation. This Diſcovery 
is a kind of Triumph, and they can't prevent 
ſome Signs of their ill-naturd ſoy, upon the 
flattering Hopes of eclipſing their Rivals. But all 
the diſobliging Things they can fay, inſtead of 
raiſing their own Merit, does but make them 
deſpis d; they think they are applauded, whon 
they are laugh'd at to their Faces. 

Women have been a long time lectur'd on, 
the Subject of Slander, but without Succeſs. 
The moſt moving Arguments do but ſerve to 
afford them a larger Field. They have taken 
their Ply, and it is grown an eſtabliſh-d Cuſtom, 
with them, to tear Peoples Reputations, to 
cenſure their moſt innocent Actions, and to ex- 
poſe them in ſuch Lights and Colours as may 
make them monſtrous. In the mean time, this 
Practice denotes a great want of Poltteneſs,. 
and as great a Fund of Ill- nature. 

Handſome Women reſt ſatify'd with being 
fo, and eaſily flatter themſelves, that ſuch as: 
have only a great deal of Wit, without ex- 
ternal Charms, can't ſtand before them. 
They are fo intoxicated with the Fumes of 
Incenſe offer d by their oflicious Admirers, 
that they inſenſibly contract Airs of Pride 
and Haughtineſs, very oppoſite to Folrteneſs. 
and Civility, that would become them, and 
give a new Luſtre to their Beauty. Theſe Al- 
titudes make the reſt of the Sex deſperate, 
n = eee who. 
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who engage in offenſive an] defenſive Confede- 
racies to humble and deſtroy them. They nar- 
rowly watch their Conduct, and give no Quar- 
ter, upon the firſt falſe Steps they make. Tis 
a nice and hazardous Affair, to offer to uſurp 
the Empire of Beauty: The Ladies that 
think themſelves intereſted, grow dangerous 
| Rivals, and play all forts of Engines to main- 
tain themſelves in their Privileges, and ſhake 
off an Uſurpation ſo hateful and oppolite to 
their Glory. | 
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T IS impoſſible to arrive at Politeneſs with- 

out Modeſt Sentime nts, becauſe Pride, and 
a haughty Demeanour, are the moſt Natural 
Sources of Impoliteneſs. Modeſty di ſſi pates that 
Charm and Miſt, which Pride inſpires into the 
Mind of Man, and which hides him from him- 
ſelf, This Deception magnifies the Idea of his 
own Merit, and leſſens that which he ought to 
have of his perſonal Failings. Modeſty is a 
kind of Varniſh, which ſets off our Natural 
Talents, and gives them a Luſtre : And tis cer- 
tain, a great Merit is more penetrating, when 


attended with Modeft Notions. 


On the contra y, whatever Merit a Man may 
have, he ſets the World againſt him, when he 
preſumes too much upon ir. Why are we 
moy'd with Indignation againſt thoſe who have 
admirable Talents ; but that they are too con- 
ceited of them, and appear too well ſatisfied 
with themfelves? A pretty Woman, who is 
not oſtentatious of her Deſert, is much more 
amiable than a haughty Beauty, who preſumes 
that all the World ought to pay Homage to 
her Charms. And as our Excellencics are not 
to be boaſted, fo neither ſhould we counterfeit a 
Contempt 
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Contempt of them. This is nothing but a Re- 
finement of Pride, and a By-way of beſpeaking 
Commendation, _ 

A Modeſt Perſon acts evenly, and without 
Formality: He ſeeks not to recommend him- 
ſelf; nor courts elemoſinary Applauſes. When 
they are given him for Things that don't de- 
ſerve them, he is but flightly touch'd with 
them ; nor do his Spirits boil, when they are 
unjuſtly refus'd him. He has no high Idea of his 
perſonal Merit; and tis a Pleaſure to him, to 
do Juſtice to that of others. He praiſes them 
without Reluftance, when they have done any 
thing praiſe-worthy ; and never 1nvidiouſlly 
hears the Elogies that are given them; which 
are Things not incident to Souls but of a No- 
ble Make. e 

He never complains of the want of Defe- 
rence and Reſpect due to him; nor cavils with 
People, if they forget to perform ſome little 
Formalities, or are too ſtiff in their Bows. He 
refuſes to take Place of his Equals; and com- 
plains not of the Preference is given ſometimes 
to his Prejudice. 

If he has any good Qualities, he knows 
withal they are balanc'd with Imperfections; 
which he caſts not out of Sight. This Vier 
reeders him more caſy, when on ſome Occa- 
ſions he is denied the Praiſes he deſerves. H 
this Injuſtice give him ſome Mortification, he 
is ſo wiſe as to ſtifle his Diſcontent, and not to 
fatigue the World with eternal Complaints of 
the Injures have been done him. 


Fine: 
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Fine Talents, and Eminent Qualities, are 
not ſufficient of themſelves, to purcha'e the 
Eſteem and Affection of Men. Iis moreover 
requiſite, not to applaud our ſelves for them, 
nor make a pompous Show of them. If you 
diſcover, in a contemptuous Look, your ſmall 
Efteem of others, and your high Opinion of 
your ſelf; or if you aſſume too great an Aſcen- 
dant over them, you'll bring all the World np- 
on your Back. Your Merit will become a Rock 
of Offence, and be more to your Prejudice than 
Advantage; becauſe we feel a ſecret Indignation 
againſt thoſe that eclipſe us, and ſpare nothing 
to excuſe our ſelves from ſo ungrateful a Su- 

periority, 

Whatever Parts, Underſtanding or Merit, 
you fancy you have ; if you would be accepta- 
ble to rational People, be ſure you pretend to 
nothing, nor make a vain Shew of your Know- 
ledge : That ſerves only to dazzle Fools ; whoſe 
Approbation muſt be very indifferent to Men of 
real Merit, who can be only affected with the 
Efteem of intelligent People. | 

This Maxim is very little practis'd: For the 
way now-a-days is, when a Man has any Abili- 
ties, to put himſelf forward at any Rate; And 
he takes a ſecret Pleaſure in expoſing his 
Wares ; no matter whether to the Judicious, 
or to Coxcombs of neither Skill nor Inge- 
nuity. 

Damon can't be denied to have Wit, and 
fine Qualities; but the Fault is, he knows it 
too well. He is full of it on all Occaſions; 
and is his own Panegyriſt, where others. will 
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not be at the Pains to praiſe him. He has a 
wonderful Faculty for Poetry ; but he ſtuns all 
that come ncar him, with the Recital of his 
Verſes. He ſhews how he reliſhes them him- 
ſelf, when he reads them, and every Word puts 
him into an Extaſy : But the Pleaſure he takes, 
hinders that of others; and the Applauſes he 
beſtows on himſelf, excuſes them from the 
Trouble of applauding him. That which would 
make him courted, if he made a good Uſe of 
it, is the Cauſe of his being ſhunn'd as an im- 
pertinent Scribbler. 

There's ſo great a Correſpondence betwixt 
thoſe Springs that move the Heart, and thoſe 
that move the Countenance ; that we may 
judge by this outward Dial-plate, how the Clock- 
work goes in the Soul. A Woman of too ſtate- 
ly a Gate, too haughty and preſumptuous a Look, 
and a Forehead that never bluſhes, has no great 
Fund of Modeſty, generally ſpeaking, Where- 
as a ſoft and modeſt Air, that has nothing wild 
or over-free in it, is almoſt a certain Sign, that 
all is regular within, 

Thoſe that are deliberating about the Choice 
of a Wife, may with the greateſt Eaſe diſcover 
their Tempers; provided they apply themſelyes 
to the examining certain Motions, that eſcape 


them unawares, | 


| Thoſe that deſign to dazzle Mankind, make 
a glaring Shew at firſt of all their Merchan- 
dize: Which Method is mightily miſtaking 
their own Intereſts. To keep People long in 
Suſpenſe and Admiration, tis ſometimes con- 
venient to ſhew but a Sample of the Picce, and 


5 lay 
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lay it open by degrees. Tis Art and good Ma- 
nagement, ſometimes to diſguiſe our good Qua- 
lities; and greater Wit than is imagin'd, to con- 
ceal our Wit; being a ſure Means never to be 
the Property of others. ; 
Artifice grows uſeleſs, when it becomes ſu- 
ſpeed ; becauſe it puts People upon their 
8 who avoid a Man of Stratagem, as a 
PY. | 
The continual Politicks our Neighbour Da- 
tys employs in every thing, make him miſcar- 
ry in all the Affairs he undertakes. He uſes 
the ſame Subterfuges, Inſinuation and Cun- 
ning, in Trifles, as if the Matter were of the 
greateſt Conſequence : And as every body is 
perſuaded he has ſtill ſome little Trick in his 
Head; ſo he is always miſtruſted, and no bo- 
dy cares to treat with him, for fear of being 
deceivd. | | 
Modzſty is the moſt convenient Veil, to ſkreen 
from the cleareſt-ſighted People, fuch Things as 
we mean to keep ſecret from them. Modeſt 
Perſons bear ſome Reſemblance with thoſe Ri- 
vers that flow under Ground; they lie hid to 
the Eyes of the World, having the ſame Ad- 
dreſs to conceal their good Qualities, as vain 
People have to expoſe them. : 
Men have for ſome time neglected to do 
ſufficient Juſtice to Women, upon the Score of 
Modefty : For tis certain, there are abundance 
that are diſcreet and regular; and the Num- 
ber of thoſe that forget themſelves, is not ſo 
great as is imagin'd. For twenty that diſpa- 
rage themſelves by their ill Conduct, we N * 
| n 
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find a Thouſand that are to be eſteemd for 
their Virtues. The Deception conſiſts in this; 
that Coquetry makes a Noiſe, whilſt no body is 
at the Pains to bring the virtuous Woman 
upon the Stage; who is content to diſcharge 
her Duty, without publiſhing it to the Word. 
*Tis a farther Piece of Injuſtice, to accuſe thoſe 
of being Formaliſts, who hive a Bias towards 
Severiry; and to call their Virtue nothing but 
Grimace. | | 
That which hinders us from Modeſt Noti- 
ons, is our Unacquaintance with our ſelves, 
A Woman but moderately handſome, fancics 
wondrous Conqueſts ; and vainly perſuades her 
ſelf, all that ſee her, are captivated by her 
Charms. A Man, who has the leaſt Preten- 
ſions to Wit, preſumes he is one of the moſt 
ſublime, and the firſt-rate Wits, He that 
harangues in Publick, thinks he ſpeaks won- 
derfully well; and is amaz'd to find the Ap- 
| 3 refas'd him, which he fancies are due to 
im. 5 
Obſerve now your Folly, Dorilas: Your 
| Pleas are fill'd with Trivial Things: and yet 
you ſpeak in the Tone of an Oracle. You 
imagine, you eclipſe the Glory of all the Anci- 
ent and Modern Orators, and are ſurpriz d you 
are not humm'd at the End of every Period, 
You ſometimes complain of the Injuſtice of your 
Age; and appeal from it to Poſterity, to judge 
of your Deſert. This Illuſion, however, is a 
good Amuſement to your Vanity. 


*Tis 


- 
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Lis a rare Thing, to find a Man poſleſs'd 
with a juſt Notion of his own and others Abi- 
lities. and Deſerts. Whatever little Merit he 
has, he thinks himſelf qualified for great Em- 
ploys; and if they fall not to his Share, he 
complains that he has not juſtice done him. 
This Preſumption is a certain Sign of an indik— 
ferent Merit. 1 
Dartinion is not content with being a Co- 
lonel, but would be a Major-General : He is 
always complaining of his Fortune, and pre- 
ferring himſelf to the firſt Officers in the Ar- 
my. What Method of Cure is there for Men 
of Dartinion's Character? They court nothing 
but their Prejudice; and think themſelves in- 
jur'd, when you have done for them even what 
was beyond your Duty. 8 | 

Is it want of Eyes, or Brains, or Reflexi- 
on, that makes Men fo opinionated with their 
own Merit? Or rather, Is it not want of Ma- 
deffy, that throws off their View from their 
perſonal Faults, for fear the Proſpect ſhould of- 
fend them? Thoſe very Men, that are fo 
quick-ſighted, as to the minuteſt and 1noſt im- 
perceptible Faults of their Neighbours, and 
purſue them with bitter Raillery and Satyr, are 
blind to the groſſeſt Vices in themſelves, which 
render them deſpicable, and are obvious to all 

the World. 
Ie Counteſs of Farlac is horribly ſhap'd, 
and halts downright ; and yet ſhe does not per- 
ceive it, but rallies (on all Occaſions) the 
Counteſs of Syret her Friend, who has one 
Shoulder a little out of Place. This is the 
; | 7:4. 4.4.79 WOO 
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Frame and Make of the whole Sex, ſtill 
full of themſelves, and the Power of their 
Charms, They cenſure all others, but who 
are not behind-hand with them in their 
Fatyr. | | 


'Tis to be finical rather than difficult, to be 
always finding Fault, and ſo prone to cenſure 
as People commonly are. True Delicacy is al- 
ways on the ſide of good Senſe, and approves 
whatever is good wherever it finds it: Thoſe 
unjuſt Diſguſts you manifeſt for what is Ex- 
cellent, betray the Folly of your Caprice, and 
depretiate you with juſt Reaſoners. 

We ovght to do Juſtice to all Men, and to 
be glad when others have Merit and are praiſed 
for it; it being a malignant Baſeneſs to at- 
tempt to lower thoſe Sails the publi-k has 
Hoiſed, and refuſe to throw in our Suffrave 
with all the World. Do you think your Merit 
will be the greater, when by Obloquy you 
have deſtroy'd that of your envied Competi— 
tor? The good Eſteem a Man has of himſ:Ir, 
makes him impatient of Rivals; the Compc- 
tition of the ſame Abilities raiſes our Spken ai. 
Indignation againſt the Poſſeſſors, who diſpute 
us this kind of Superiority, ſo extreamly grate- 
ful to Self-love. 1 
- It does not become any Body magiſterially 
to determine upon Matters that are ſubject 
of Converſation. The Learned are conſider'd 
as impertinents and pedants, when they pre- 
tend to tutor others, and uſurp a Sovereignty 
of Senſe. A prudent Man, that ſpeaks only 
to the Purpoſe, makes no Oſtentation of his 
05 55 Knowledge, 
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Knowledge, nor is ambitious to be admir'd for 
it, by this Reſerve attracts the Eſteem and Af- 


fection of all the Company. 1 

Tis very rare for thoſe that doat on their 
own Merit, to ſee any in others, or to do them 
Juſtice. They think their imaginary Worth 
ſets them above, all Rules, and diſpenſes with 
all Decorum ; as if every thing was their due, 
and they ow'd nothing to any body elſe. This 


Pereſumption is a kind of Drunkenneſs that 


deſtroys Self- conſeiouſneſs, and makes them 
blind and inſenſible to themſelves, Like in- 
roxicated People, that fee every thing double. 


þ Men infatuated with their Merit, magnify 


and multiply their good Qualities, When 
any Woman's Beauty is commended before Be- 
lina, ſhe ſubſtitutes herſelf in the Place of the 
Perſon praiſed. If Amarante be celebrated 
for the Largeneſs and Sprightlineſs of her Eyes, 
me acknowledges it, but adds, ſhe ſhould be 
ſorry if her own were not finer. When Ar- 
gelia's fine Shape and Agreements are men- 
rion'd, the diſcovers the Faults of her, and ſets 
herſelf up for a Pattern of what the other 
wants, 2 | | 
Men of the greateſt Wit and moſt extenſive 
Views, are often guilty of notorious Errors; 
but their Regret to be miſtaken, makes them 
obſtinately defend their Extravagances, and 
vilify thoſe that let them ſee their Follies, 
The ridiculous Pride they are poſleſs'd with, 
taints and depretiates all their Talents. A few 
Grains more of AModeffy would not a little ſet 
them off. | 
[Tis 
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'Tis a common Infirmity with thoſe that 
think themſelves deſerving, to envy ſuch as 
fet out with a growing Reputation ; and they 
ſeldom pardon a Man his fine Qualities, that 
procure a general Eſteem. Profeſs d Wits can't 
bear to ſee a young Man diſtinguiſh himſelf, 
and begin to attract the Approbation of worthy 
Perſons. What an heart-breaking is it to a 
Woman, who is reckon'd handſome, to have 
a young Beauty come in play, and out-ſhine all 
that come near her? But I can't conceive why 
Clarinda, who is neither young nor handſome, 
is ſo mortify'd with the Applauſes given to 
are blooming Face, or why Bardus, who 

as neither Wit, nor any Intention of publiſh- 
ing any thing, ſhould rage, like Wild- fire, 
againſt all that Dorimon prints, and the World 
reads with ſo much Pleaſure. 

I think a Man very unhappy, who has not 
ſufficient Judgment to know the Price of 
Things, and diſtinguiſh what's excellent from 
what is bad or indifferent: But tis grand Im- 
pertinence obſtinately to defend one's Opinion, 
and to reject all the Arguments that are of- 

fer d to ſhew the Caprice of an irregular Taſte, 
lere you ſee the Reaſon why we often hearken 
to ſuch ridiculous Diſputes in Converſation, 
and bear the Dotage of People for their own 
Opinions, be they never ſo extravagant. A 
Man of juſt Senſe and Penetration, knows, at 
firſt Sight, what's good and ought to pleaſe, 
and ſticks to that, without ſuffering himſelf to 
be miſled by falſe Appearances, which only 


dazzle Fools: But ſmall is the Number of 
| theſe 
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theſe nice judges, which is the Reaſon ſo many 
bad Things meet with Approbation, and have 
a Vogue in the World. People eminent for 
their Quality and Poſts, rule the Suffrages of 
thoſe beneath them, commanding Deference cf 
Judgment, as well as outward Reſpect and 
Complaiſance. Dependants dare not to be of 
a contrary Opinion; mean time, 'tis a ſervile 
Submiſſion, and only purchaſes Contempt, 
ſeemingly ro approve what we inwardly con- 
deinn. | | 
Ihe moſt judicious are ſometimes at a Loſs 
how to manage themſelves in nice Affairs, 
and make no Scruple to confeſs it: Wits of a 
lower ſize are not ſo timorous in giving their 
Opinions. Conſult Cælidon upon a knotty Ar- 
gument, that demands deep Reflexions, and 
he'll give you his Reſolution, without heſita- 
ting, and with a wonderful Aſſurance, IF 
Celidon had more Senſe, he would be leſs ven- 
turous in his Deciſions : His Preſumption is no 
ambiguous ſign of the Short- ſightedneſs of his 
Underſtanding. | 
'Tis a great Source of Impertinence to have 
too fond an Opinion of our ſelves and our own 
Performances. We ought not to be the firſt 
to admire any of our own Exploits, but are to 
leave that part to others. Whar ſignifies a 
vain Complaiſance for our own Works, 1f 
others are not affected with them, nor perceive 
the Beauties which ſo charmingly ſtrike us? 
Let us not ſuffer our Eyes to be puff d up with 
the Fumes of Incenſe that is given us purely 
out of Complaiſance ; and let us be ever upon 
Our 
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our Guard againſt thoſe ill-natur'd rontes, em- 
ploy'd by ſuch as know our blind Side, and how 
to ſport with our Credulity, 5 
There's no body without ſome particular 
Vanity; but that which is the leaſt pardon- 
able, is the ridiculons Pride of certain People, 
who think they have ſublime Merit, and will 
allow no body elſe a Share with them. All 
that behold Cleonice without an envious Eye, 
honeſtly confeſs, there's hardly a more accom- 
pliſh'd Woman to be found: They obſerve 
ſecret Graces, and certain delicate Agreements in 
her Perſon, which there's no withſtanding. She 
has a certain graceful and airy Character which 
inſpirits every thing ſhe ſays, and what would 
have no Effect in another's Mouth. They ad- 
mire the Delicacy of her Wit, and the Flexi- 
bility of her infinuating Temper, which gives 
her what Form ſhe pleaſes, according to the 
Diverſity of Occaſions. Now ask Farſina what 
ſhe thinks of Cleonzce, and ſhe'll tell you, The 

Woman's well enough. 
Feine Women can hardly withſtand that Com- 
placency and Self- ſatisfaction which their 
Beauty inſpires; and no body goes about to 
prohibit them ſo tender a Pleaſure. But that 
which we would beg of them, is to taſte this 
Satisfaction in ſecret, and not let their Senti- 
ments appear; that they would rake care of a 
certain finical and affected Deportment, which 
has always I know not what Nidiculè in it. 
Beauty has but half its Effect, when 'tis not 
ſupported with the Charms of Wit. We 
ſometimes wonder handſome Women 9 ſo 
| ew 
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few Conqueſts; but the Reaſon is, the Ma- 
gottry of their Carriage, which diſpels the 
Charms of their Beauty, and creates diſtaſte in 
the very Garden of Delight. C2hana's Plat- 
terers tell her, ſhe is the handſomeſt Woman 
in England; and yet Perſons of good Taſte have 
long ceas'd to admire her, becauſe the is too 
ſtupid to ſupport a Converſation long. The 
Eyes are tir'd with gazing on fine Colours; and 
Pleaſures which the Mind can't partake of, 
grow languid and inſipid. Cehana not only 
wants Wit, but is ſo exceeding ridiculous, 
as to think ſhe abounds with it. She ad- 
mires the Fooleries that eſcape her at every 
turn, and thinks ſhe ſpeaks pretty Things, 
when even the ſays little or nothing to the 
Parpoſe. | 5 

The Reaſon of Men's having ſuch advan- 
tageous Notions on their own Behalf, is the 
want of Attention to underſtand themſelves. 
Every one has his particular Infirmities and Fol- 
lies; but the wonder is, we ſhould upbrail 
Others with Faults which we ourſelves are 
more groſly guilty of, We take it very ill 
if they don't correct them, becauſe we ſuffer 
by them; but they on their Part make no 
leſs Complaints. Datiny taxes Cælaur with 
his Spirit of Contradiction, which makes 
him always take the oppoſite Side to what- 
ever is advancd, without any regard to the 
Rank and Dignity of the Speaker: Mean time 
there's not a more uncomplaiſant and excep- 
tious Man than Datim, wo is a Stranger to 
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himſelf, and yet thinks he is ſociable and good- 
natur d. | 

If we did but reflect, it would be eaſy to 
. obſerve, that the too great Deſire, of out- hin- 
ing and dazzling others, renders Converſation 
diſagreeable. We are willing, at any rate, to 
give a great Idea of our Merit, This Deſire 
Puts us upon a Flow of Talk, without giving 
others the Leiſure or Opportunity to exert their 
ſmall Talents; and ſo they depart four'd and 
Provok d againſt thoſe that have thus kept 
them in Amuſement. The Day that Celantine 
has been ar a Play, or other Diverſion, woe be 
to ſuch as thall fall into her Company; for they 


muſt not hope to ſpeak a Word, the being a 


Torrent that will carry all before her. She 
criticiſes on every Verſe, and gives the De- 
ſcription both of all the Actors, and all the Au- 


ditors: Here is a ſpacious Field for her to walk 


in; and when the Matter is exhauſted, the in- 


troduces Eprſodes, which ſtill keep her in play, 
and furniſh her wherewithal to teize the Com- 


pany to death. 
W hence come thoſe ſcandalous Diſorders we 


ſee in Varriages, but from the bad Education 


Young Women have receivd? Never wcre 
known ſo many Divorces, nor ſo many Law 
Suits about them, All Young Women are 
eagerly ſolicitous to be married, and all mar- 
ried Women as deſirous to he Widows, Scarce 
have they patience to wait till a natural Death 
delivers them from their Husbands, whom 


they look upon as Tyrants, or rather as their 


greateſt Enemies. *Twould not be. credible, 
Ps unleſs 
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unleſs we ſaw it with our Eyes, to what Reme- 
dies they have Recourſe, and into what a Gulph 
of Miſeries they plunge themſelves, to be tiecd 


from ſo tyrannical a Y oke. 


We ſee Men put on all forts of Forms to 
make themſelves eſteem'd ; but commonly they 
miſtake their Aim, and do juſt the contrary to 


what they pretend. The firſt time we ſee a 


Man, we make the utmoſt Effort to prejudice 
him in fivour of our Merit: We diſcourſe to 
him of our Birth, our Fortune, our Employs, 
and the admirable Qualities we fancy our ſelves 


_endud with. We exhauſt this Topick, and 


infinuate we have Wit, but modeſtly, and with 
ſome remains of Shame-fac'dne's. As for our 
other Talents, we amplify them without Ce- 
remony, and leave nothing unſaid. This 1s 
miſtaking our Intereſts; the great Art conſiſts 
in not ſuffering our ſelves to be farhom'd at 
firſt tight, and giving time to others to 
88 the good Qualities we are Maſters 
of. 

Men that are prepoſſeſs'd with their own 


Merit, always contemplate themſelves on the 


beſt ſide, and never admit any humbling and 


mortifying Reffzx:zons, In the mein time be 


aſſured, that whatever Accompliſhments you 
Fancy you have, they are mingled with a Thou- 
ſand Imperfections, which make a conſiderable 


Counterpoize, 


would fain know why we ſhould be di- 
ſturb'd and overgrown with Spleen, becauſe we 
are denied the Praiſes that are heap'd on leſs 
deferving Perſons. Our Reputation depends 

- 1 not 
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not on the fantaſtick Humours of Men, and 
the vain Praiſes they beſtow on us. What 
ſignifies it, that Argeſilus, who is but a Cox- 
comb, Publiſhes every where that you want 
Senle? Will the impertinent Stuff he vents 
to your Didadvantage, rob you of your Excel- 
lencies, or hinder Men of Worth from doing 
you juſtice? | 
"Tis not always the good Fortune of a great 
Merit to carry the Suffrage of the Publick. 
How many are eſteem'd, becauſe they are not 
ſufficiently known? And becauſe they put on 
ſo artful a Diſguiſe, as makes it impoſſible to 
penetrate the Receſſes of their Souls? The 
Vulgarare eaſily dazzled with the Glimpſes of a 
fictitious Virtue, but Men of good Judgment 
and Neflæxion are not to be over-reach'd. 
They ſee clearly, but take no notice, reſerving 


their Diſcoveries to themſelves, and ſuffering a 4 


Fool to enjoy his pretended Reputation. Tis 
much, when People of this Character have 
ſufficient Modeſty not to flatter themſelves with 
the Notions of a miglity Merit. 

There are a Thouſand Complainants of the 
World's Injuſtice, as what heightens their Im- 
perfections, and ſinks the Price of their good 

Cualities. This is often owing to themſelves, 
in not taking all the Precautions to conceal 
their Faults, or making a right uſe of the Mo- 


tives to Eſteem. I know this depends upon 


good Fortune and a propitious Planet; but I 
alſo know, that we often ruin it, by a ſort of 
Supinity that expoſes our weak ſides, is 


common for one Affair well manag'd, to create 


us 
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4 us a great Reputation, and as frequent for one 

falſe Step to deſtroy it beyond Recovery. For 
«| when once our Fame has but a Wing clipt, tis 
1}; _ impoſſible for it to ſoar again; and all the 


Pains we take to that purpoſe, make us but 
flutter in the Dirt. 

"Tis no ſure and infallible way to gain the 
Eſteem of Men, to convince them of our Qua- 
lifications ; on the contrary, this exaſperates 
them againſt us, as being mad to think we 
deſign to out-thine them. The beſt way is to 
allow them to have Wit, and let them ſee 
that we are perſuaded of it. This Complaiſance 
is more engaging than all our other Pre. 
tenſions, and they will be willing to grant 
us their Eſteem, when they believe they merit 
ours, | 

They that ſet up for extraordinary Leirning, 
are very untractable on that feore ; they be- 
Neve all Merit confin'd to their own Perfons, 
and fo have but little Conſideration for that of 
others: They would be much more worthy, if 
they had a leſs Share of Erudition. The Fault 
lies not in the Learning, which is moſt pro- 
per to form and faſhion the Mind, but in the 
Learned who make not a good uſe of it. 
This confus'd Knowledge gives them a whim- 
ſical Demeanour, and a haughty and ſuperci- 
lious Carriage; inſomuch that they look down 
with Compaſhon on thoſe that underſtand leſs 
Greek and Latin than themſelves. But in re- 
quita], they are treated as Pedants, diſmiſs d to 
their Colleges, and ſhun'd as Creatures of a molt 
inſipid Converſation, 
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Nor is the other Extream to be leſs avoidet ; 
for there are People to be met with, that make 
their Ignorance meritorious, and think that Ap- 
plication to any ſerious Study will diſgrace them, 
Our Age is tolerably retrievd from this Illu—- 
nion; fince the greateſt Princes apply fo much 
to Learning, that there are no Arts or Sciences 
unknown to them: And they even excel in 
many kinds of Knowledge. *Tis certain too, 
that our Court abounds with Men of a learned 
Rank, who can ſignalize themſelves in the 
tine Arts, like Ceſar, who was able to diſ- 
pute the Empire of Eloquence with Gcero: 
But he preferr'd rhe Glory of Arms, and 
the Maſtery of the World, before ſhining at 
the Bar. ; 

No body pretends to lay an Embargo on 
Womens Wit, or to prohibit their Diſplay of 
it, when they have it; all that we would ad- 
viſe them to, is a little Eaſineſs and Condeſcen- 
tion; that they would vouchſafe to ſpeak na- 
turally, and not to uſe ſo many Contorſions 
and Grimaces, when they have a mind to ac- 
quaint the World that they have Wit. Thcſe 
Affeclations diſparage them more than they 
imagine, and give an Air of R:dicule to the beſt 
things they ſay. 

How urcommon a thing it is, not to envy 
Men their extraordinary Accompliſhments ! 
And what a Soul muſt a Man have to over: rule 
ſo natural an Infirmity | She muſt be more than 
Woman, that envies not the Merit of ano- 
ther's Beauty, and can patiently bear the Fn- 


comiums that are given her. Women can't 
1 ſuffer 
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ſuffer Rivals in this particular, no more than 
Men can bear Competition in point of Wir. 
We have ofren recourſe to very ſordid Arts to 
deſtroy that importunate Merit, which the 
Publick owns to be extraordinary, There are 
no Moments of Life, wherein a Man ſhould 
have a greater Guard on himſelf, than when 
Perſons are praiſed before him for thoſe very 
Qualities he pretends to excel in. Were. not 
this Doraſtos Weakneſs, he would be an ac- 
compliſh'd Perſon. His fine Wit is anſwer- 
able to his gracctul Mien, and there is neither 
Art nor Science but he is acquainted with it. 
He is of a Rank that gives him an extraordi- 
nary Aſcendant, and he might well wave the 


Deſert that accrues from the Belles Lettres. 


Notwithftanding this, you put him upon the 


Rack, and he can't keep in his Indignation, 


when you commend any one before him, for 
any Accompliſhment whatſoever. One would 
think twere robbing him of ſomething, to 
do Juſtice to another's Merit. He departs 
penſive and diſquieted from all Companies, 
where an honourable Mention has been made 
of ſome extraordinary Man. He wears a Sword, 
and has no Thoughts of aſpiring to the Glory 


of a fine Preacher; yet it's Death to him to 


hear Lucas's grand Faculty extoll'd, who has 
ſo long charm'd the Court and City: And he 
ſometimes bluntly takes to taſk ſuch as unde- 
ſignedly commend him, who being unacquainted 


with Doraſtos Weakneſs, are aſtonith'd at his 
Rudeneſs. | 


; - | D 4 Modeſty 
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Modeſiy prevents our falling into a common 
Fault with Men of Merit, which is valuing 
only what's our own. This Prejudice is com- 
monly a mighty Source of Impertinencies: They 
Jet you fee by their Eyes, Words and Actions, 
how much they are charm'd with their pre- 
ſum'd Deſerts, and how deſpicably they look on 
thoſe of other Men. This Contempt is ex- 
treamly torturing, and puts the undervalu'd 
Perſons on all the Methods of Rallery and 
Satyr, to leſſen theſe Gentlemens fond Opinion 
of themſelves. Self-love is a kind of blindfold, 
which NModeſiy removes, and clears our Eye- 
ſight from; for the Modeſt love not to have 
their ImperfeSions complimented, nor can 
bear being loaded with extravagant Elogies for 
Triftes, = 

Hardly any Body admires common Virtues, 
tho' never ſo admirable ; but Men love to be 
ſtruck with ſomething dazzling and extraor- 
dinary, tho' the Commerce of Life does not 
always adminiſter Occaſions for the Practice of 
theſe extraodinary Virtues, eſpecially to thoſe 
that maintain an even Courſe, and are not in 
great Poſts, which demand as great Qualifica- 


+ 


Some People deviate from their Character 
out of a ſecret Pride, and ſpoil themſelves by 
a deſire of pleaſing. If ſuch as affect theſe 
Airs of Singularity could perceive how offen- 
ſive and diſguſtful all Affectation is to judicious 
Perfons, they would be careful to avoid it. The 
Rule to pleaſe, is to conform to the Ways and 
Manners of others, and not to court Admi- 
ration 
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ration by Things out of the way, which are 
always diſagrecable, when they are borrow d 
and affected. 

IF Celimene could be contented with the 
Charms that Nature has given her, ſhe would 
be the prettieſt Woman in England: But the 
contradicts the Maxim, that Art embelh/hes 
Nature: She is myſterious all over, and does 
nothing in a natural way. You would think 
ſhe danc'd, when ſhe ſhould go; or that ſhe 
mov'd by Springs and Clock-work. Others 
ſpeak, and act, and cough, and ſpit in a natu- 


ral way: But ſhe, for her part, has particular 


Ceremonies for all theſe; and it makes me 
ready to burſt, to obſerve her conceited Po- 
ſtures. | 

Now what can People mean, to thwart the 
common Ways by theſe ſingular Affectations? 
Why fo unwilling to talk, or walk, or dreſs 
like other People? Why that affected Gaudi- 
neſs of Cloaths ; ftill training to out- vie the 
Extravagance of the Faſhion? They never con- 
ſult what is fit or decent, but what ſtrikes the 
Eye, and commands SpeQators; what Novelty 
of Garb and Accoutrements elevates and ſur- 
prizes, in Mr. Bays's Phraſe, 

If People knew themſelves better, they would 
ſtick to Nature, and their genuine Talents : 
But a Man diſdaining what he knows, maſt 
needs talk of what he knows not, and make a 
Parade of a ridiculous Tenorance, | 

Obſerve the juſt Puniſhment of Pride, The 
very Means we employ to purchaſe Applauſes, 
only bring us into Contempt, and occalion us 

5 the 
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the Reputation of Fools. Damys, with a 


great Stock of Poltteneſs, and Knowledge of 


the World, knows a Thouſand Pleaſant and 
Cu:1ous Things; which he ſets off in a very 
charming Dreſs: But the Fault is, he will be 
talking (right or wrong) of the ſublimeſt 
Points of Divinity, whilſt he knows not the 
veiy Principles of Religion. When he has 
charm'd the Company with agreeable Stories, 
related with a great Vivacity and Humour ; 
provided he goes out of his own Sphere, he 
falls into ſuch Impertinencies, as move Com- 
paſſion. 

A Modeſt Man ſets not up for ſhining in 
Converſation, by ſurprizing Narratives, He 
relates what he knows with a Natural Simpli- 
city, and courts not vain Applauſes in his 
Hearers Eyes. A Braggadocio, bloated with 
his own Merit, has more bluſtering Ways, and 
courts Applauſe from the Trifles he vents with 
fa.h an Air of Sufficiency, as ſhews how poſ- 
ſeſs'd he is, that what he ſays is wonderful: 
But, to his Misfortune, the Company is of ano- 
ther Opinion. 

'Tis no ign of Modefty, to be complaining 
at every turn, that we are miſerable: On the 
contrary, theſe Complainers are full of the 
Notions of their own Merit, as what expoſes 
them to Envy. They ſeek the Solace of their 


Misfortunes in their Vanity ; whereas, if they 


retir'd into themſelves, and were impartial, they 


would find the Foundation of their Diſgraces in 


their own ill Conduct. 
Doriſa 


— 
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Doriſa repeats, in all Companies, that ſhe 
is the moſt unfortunate Woman in England; 
That ſhe is envy d, and torn, and croſs'd by all 
the World; That the Women cannot bear 
her, but handle her unmercifully. By this, Do- 
riſa, you would inſinuate, that you have a ſu- 
perior Merit, which provokes their Envy, to 
make ſuch Havock of your Reputation. Know 
your ſelf better, Madam. Thar ridiculous Pride, 
thoſe Elevations you give your ſelf ; your Con- 
ceit of an High Birth, and the Contempt you: 
expreſs for all your inſultedSex, as having Weak- 
neſſes not incident to your Ladyſhip, as you fay : 
Theſe are the Sources of the Perſecution you 
complain of, 

'Tis hard to determine what Notions People 


have of Gallantry in this Age. Do they con- 


fider it as a Crime and Infamy ? Heretofore the 
Women us'd all Precautions, to. conceal their 
Commerce from Publick Notice: At preſent, 
they make no Myſtery of it. 

Syleerina, inſtead of bluſhing at the Devo- 
tions the Men pay to her, talks of them with 
an aſtoniſhing Freedom, without minding: the: 
Talk of the World, or having any Regard for 
her Husband. She is hourly ſurrounded with 
a greatar Crowd of Lovers than Penelope was: 
And all the Reaſon ſhe alledges for it, is, that 


The is tir d with the Women's Company. A 


very pretty Apology ! 


There's no Hope of curing People of that 


inveterate Habit they have contracted, of talk- 
ing always of Themſelves, their Adventures, 
and Riches. And yet theſe Accounts are ſo, 
5 2 ungratg=- 
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ungrateful to diſintereſted Perſons, that we 
ought to impoſe on our ſelves a Law, never to 
ſpeak of our elves, either good or bad. To 
praiſe our ſelves is ridiculous Folly and Vanity; 
and the ſame Thing would it be, to talk to our 
own Diſparagement, | | 

Dor ina often ſays ſhe's not handſome ; and 
that ſhe's. abſolutely disfigur'd with the Sal- 
For. Mean time ſhe's fully fatisty'd of the 
Power of her Charms and 'tis to make them 
more taken notice of, that ſhe pretends to be 
not content. She was once well enough caught 
by Dennis, a Man of no Ceremony; who in- 
nocently confeſs'd, he thought her grown very 
ugly. The Bluſh he brought into her Face, be- 
tray'd her, and manifeſted her Indignation; 
and the ſmart Repartee ſhe fir'd upon the poor 
Poet, was a certain Conviction to the Compa- 
ny, that ihe meant to be flatter'd upon her 
Beauty, 

What's the Reaſon People of but indifferent 
Merit are commonly the moſt tenacious of their 
Praiſes? Is it, that they don't know what de- 
ſerves Commendation 2 Or muſt we charge 
it to the Account of their perverſe Natures ; 
who can't find in their Hearts to do Juſtice to 
an extraordinary Man, who diſtinguiſhes him- 
ſelf from the Crowd ? 

Colinet writes bad Verſes, The Comedies 
he publiſhes, won't bear Acting above Two or 
Three Nights ; and yet if youll believe him, 
the Fault ſwarms in Barcno's Play, which are 
Maſter- pieces. He finds ſome Objections againſt - 
the juſtnefſs of the Characters, and others 

I againſt 
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againſt the Contrivance and the Plot, He 
ſays, the Paſſions are not nicely touch'd, that 
the Characters are toiturd; and he would 
ſooner part with his Teeth, than grant that 
theſe Comedies are good. Colinet's Intellect is 
too weak, to perceive the Beauties of an Ex- 
cellent Piece. He wants Taſte and judgment; 
and out of an ill- natur'd Jealouſy, refuſes pub- 
lickly, to the Maſters eminent in the ſame Art, 
thoſe Praiſes he is fore d to give them in private 


with himſelf. 


*Tis from the ſame Principle a Man loves to 
praife himſelf, and is averſe to another's Com- 
mendation. Tell me, Sy/vefter, why won't you 
approve in Cleanthes, what deſerves your Ap- 
probation ? Every body extols to the Skies 
the Noble Action he lately perform'd ; You 
only are diſturb'd and alarm d, and not Maſter 
of your Indignation and Animoſity. Does your 
Reputation ſuffer, by the great Fame he has 
obtain d? Do you think any Prejudice is done 
you, by giving him the Praiſes he has ſo well 


deſerv'd ? 


Men have been for a long Time told, they 
ought not to commend, or talk of themſelves : 
Which Point, if they could once gain, they 
would be more to be commended, But in 
vain you attempt to convince them, that this 
one Foible is ſufficient to leſſen our Idea of their 


Merit, and has a quite contrary Effect to their 


Deſign of procuring Eſteem. The Habit is 


grown inveterate, and too obſtinate to be recti- 


fied. An Author will talk eternally - of his 
Works, and (without Scruple) ſacrifice to him- 
: e. 
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ungrateful to diſintereſted Perſons, that we 
ought to impoſe on our ſelves a Law, never to 
ſpeak of our elves, either good or bad, To 
praiſe our ſelyes is ridiculous Folly and Vanity; 
and the ſame Thing would it be, to talk to our 
own Diſparagement, _ „ | 

Dorina often ſays ſhe's not handſome ; and 
that ſhe's. abſolutely disfigur'd with the Small- 
Fox. Mean time ſhe's fully ſatiskfyd of the 
Power of her Charms : and 'tis to make them 
more taken notice of, that ſhe pretends to be 
not content. She was once well enough caught 
by Dennis, a Man of no Ceremony; who in- 
nocently confeſs'd, he thought her grown very 
ugly. The Bluſh he brought into her Face, be- 
tray'd her, and manifeſted her Indignation; 
and the ſmart Repartee ſhe fir'd upon the poor 
Poet, was a certain Conviction to the Compa- 
ny, that ſhe meant to be flatter'd upon her 
Beauty. 

What's the Reaſon People of but indifferent 
Merit are commonly the moſt tenacious of their 
Praiſes? Is it, that they don't know what de- 
ſerves Commendation 2 Or muſt we charge 
it to the Account of their perverſe Natures ; 
who can't find in their Hearts to do Juſtice to 
an extraordinary Man, who diſtinguithes him- 
ſelf from the Crowd? | 

- Colinet writes bad Verſes, The Comedies 
he publiſhes, won't bear Acting above Two or 
Three Nights ; and yet if youll believe him, 
the Fault ſwarms in Barcino's Play, which are 
Maſter-pieces, He finds ſome Objections againſt 
the Juſinefs of the Characters, and others 
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againſt the Contrivance and the Plot, He 
ſays, the Paſſions are not nicely touch'd, that 
the Characters are toiturd; and he would 
ſooner part with his Teeth, than grant that 
theſe Comedies are good. Colinet's Intelle& is 
too weak, to perceive the Beauties of an Ex- 
cellent Piece, He wants Taſte and Judgment ; 
and out of an ill- natur'd Jealouſy, refuſes pub- 
lickly, to the Maſters eminent in the ſame Art, 
thoſe Praiſes he is forc'd to give them in private 
with himſelf. 

*Tis from the ſame Principle a Man loves to 

praiſe himſelf, and is averſe to another's Com- 
mendation. Tell me, Sy/vefter, why won't you 
approve in Cleanthes, what deſerves your Ap- 
probation ? Every body extols to the Skies 
the Noble Action he lately performd: You 
only are diſturb'd and alarm'd, and not Maſter 
of your Indignation and Animoſity. Does your 
Reputation ſuffer, by the great Fame he has 
obtain'd ? Do you think any Prejudice is done 
you, by giving him the Praiſes he has ſo well 
deſerv'd ? 

Men have been for a long Time told, they 
ought not to commend, or talk of themſelves ; 
Which Point, if they could once gain, they 
would be more to be commended, But in 
vain you attempt to convince them, that this 
one Fvible is ſufficient to leſſen our Idea of their 
Merit, and has a quite contrary Effe& to their 
Deſign of procuring Eſteem. The Habit is 
grown inveterate, and too obſtinate to be recti- 
fied. An Author will talk eternally - of his 
Works, and (without Scruple) ſacrifice to 3 
: TE elf. 
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ſelf. A Man of the Sword will be vaunting 


his Exploits; and a Woman muſt have a great 
Fund of Diſcretion, not to celebrate her own. 
ſupposd Accompliſhments: The Reaſon why 
the World abounds with ſuch as talk of them- 
ſelves, and always determine in Favour of their 
_ own Merit, is, that they are convinc'd of it, 
and would have others ſo too. Bur 'tis a 
wretched Miſtake, to ſet up for one's own Pa- 
negyriſt. 

Talk not of your ſelf, your Birth, Eſtate, or 
Parts. If you have any extraordinary Quali- 
ties, leave it to others to diſcover and com- 
mend them. All the Good or Ill you can ſay 
of your ſelf, will not remove People's Prejudices 
concerning you; but will rather effectually con- 
vince them you are fond of Praiſe. 

If Men could get rid of their Paſſion to be. 
prais d for all they do, they would be leſs ex- 
pos d to the Deception and Railleries of thoſe 
everlaſting Encomiaſts, who ſpy out their blind 
Sides, and treat them as their Cullies. Tis. 
not for want of being often caution'd, that 
theſe concerted Praiſes are pure Irony, and a 
by-kind of Satyr on their Faults, that they don't 
perceive, or in the leaſt ſuſpect it. But as they 
are the firſt to blind themſelves, tis no hard. 
Taſk for others to miſlead them, by theſe ille- 


gitimate ſtupifying Praiſes, which they think. 


they but too much deſerve. | 
Be ever upon your Guard againſt the Ap-. 
plauſes given you to your Face; for Men have 
generally ſome Deſign, or ſecret nen _ i 
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ſuch Praiſes : Either they mean to laugh at 
you, and divert themſelves at your Expence; 
or elſe to engage you in their Intereſts, and an- 
ticipate your Recompence with this previous 
Incenſe. | 

We are not ſillily to give credit to thoſe that 
fatter us, nor yet rudely to reje& the Compli- 
ments they make, when we think we deſerve 


them. This falſe Mod2fty is little leſs diſguſtful 


than a fooliſh Vanity. It requires great Art and 
Delicacy, to ſeaſon Praiſes well ; .but there's al- 
fo a way of receiving them, when they are juſt, 
that does not offend Modeſty. - 

Praiſe is a fort of Tribute paid to real Worth 
And tis neither affectedly to be rejected, nor too 
eagerly courted, if we would not be the Pro- 
perty of thoſe that give it, who prepare their 
way by this Allurement, to obtain whatever 
they deſire, when once you are intoxicated with 
their Incenſe. | 

If we don't flatter our ſelves, the Praiſes. 
given us will neither inſpire Pride nor Pre- 
ſumption : We ſhould not ſuffer our ſelves to 
be enchanted by the Voice of theſe bewitching 
Syrens, that ſo agreeably decoy us. Theſe 
Praiſes; ſo artfully manag'd, are a kind of 
Coin the Cunning uſe to compaſs all their In- 
tentions. a | 1 

Unleſs a Man be ſtupid, or over-run with 
x ridiculous Vanity, he can't avoid perceiving, 
another's Intentions, who flatters him groſly 
and openly. But there's need of great Atten- 
tion, to ward off the Blows of a politick In- 
finuation, and more cleanly Flattery. How 
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many Women, who thought themſelves very 
ſtately, and paramount to the common Ipfir- 
mities, ave been ſeduc'd by theſe Counterfeit 
Praiſes, and paid great Favours for a few ob- 
liging Words? 

Methinks Praiſes are not of ſo uncommon 
or valuable a kind, as to be ſought after with 
fo much Paſſion ; ſince we find them proſtitu- 


ted, without either Choice or Diſtinction. 


They that are ſo fond of them, ſhould there- 
fore ſtudy to do Actions meriting ſubſtantial 
Praiſe, . 
But I caution them farther, to cure them- 
ſelves (if poſſible) of that Irch, of quoting 
their own Names at every turn, Ihey have 
ſtill a wonderful Faculty at reducing the Diſ- 
courſe to their own Perſons and Actions, be it 
never ſo remote; which is a ridiculous Weak- 
neſs they are not themſelves aware of, They 
think, by praiſing themſelves, to procure the 
World's Eſteem; while they do but make 
themſelves deſpicable and impertinent. We 
feel a double Pain, in hearing People talk to 
their own Advantage ; in that the Praiſe they 
ive themſelves, ſeems to humble thoſe that 
8 it; and again, that they endure the Con- 
ſtraint of not daring (in Decency) to contra- 
dit them. To what Perſecutions do they 
expoſe themſelves, who pretend to Complai- 
ſance? 
What Torture tis, to hear Favorinus impu- 


dently boaſt his Deſcent from a Family diſtin- 


guiſh'd by the Sword; and cite the Names of 
his Anceſtors, ſignaliz d in the firſt Employs od 
| the 
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the Kingdom; whereas his Extraction was ex- 
tremely mean, and all his Forefathers (in a 
— have meaſur'd Cloth and Rib- 
on. 
We can't deny but Fauſtina has Merit, yet 
ſhe ſpoils it by her Greedineſs of Praiſe. She 
very affectedly asks you, What you think of her 
Shape and Wit? Whereupon ſhe enters on a 
diſagreeable Detail; and tells you, without 
more ado, the has a Taſte and Delicacy, Eyes 
large and killing, a ſhape fine and eaſy, IF 
ſhe has any Faults which ſhe is oblig'd to own, 
ſhe leſſens them, and makes them up by ſome 
fine Part or other, | 

How are we to anſwer People of this Chara- 
fer? We laugh at them in our Sleeves: We 
make as if we applauded them; reſerving to 
our ſelves the Privilege of expoſing them aloud 
in private. The Vanity they diſcover, who 
praiſe themſelves without Shame or Reſerve, 
diſguſts all Mankind. Glory's a Portion every 
one lays Claim to. We have all naturally an 
Ambition, that can't ſuffer any thing above us; 
whereas we have as naturally an Indulgence, for 
all that truckle and ſtoop to us. 

The Task is difficult, to retain nodeſt Senti- 
ments in an exalted Station. Great Poſts, the 
Luſtre of Riches and Favour; Things of this 
Sort naturally inſpire Pride and Preſumption, 
and make People believe they are not oblig'd 
to Abundance of little Reſpects, and ſo they 
eaſily diſpence with them. Thoſe that ſolicit 
them, and have Occaſion for their Credit, paſs 
by theſe Incongruities without ae" 
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he Cuſtom they contract, of treating every 
body without Reſpect, and living in Indepen- 
cence, by degrees effaccs all the Sentiments of 
Aodeffty they poſſeſsd in a leſs proſperous For- 
tune. | 

Unleſs we be very watchful over our ſelves, 
proportionably as we increaſe in Wealth and 
Favour, or arrive at great Preferments, we 
dwindle in Eſtcem, thro' the haughty Demea- | 
nour we aſſume, and the Notions of Pride thoſe 
Poſts poſſeſs us with, | 
Ihat which gives me ſo much Admiration 
for Livia, is, that her great Exaltation his not 

chanz'd her Sentiments. Being ſtill Miſtreſs 
of her ſelf, and of her Thoughts and Paſſion, 
ſhe continues much above her Fortune. We 
find not in her Looks that unwelcome Pride, 
which in others daunts the Approaches of 
their Votaries. Her eaſy and encouraging Ac- 
ceſs, emboldens the moſt Timerous with a De- 
gree of Aſſurance. She is the freeſt Woman of 
her Intereſt ; which ſhe never employs, but to 
oblige ſuch as make their Application to her, or 
are in a helpleſs Condition. 
It ovght to be proclaim'd, in Houſes and 
publick Places, in Cities and Countries, in 
Churches and on the Houſe tops, to incul- 
cate into Youth, That the Loſs of Reputation 
and Innocence, is of the Nature of thoſe Things 
that can never be retrievd. Let them be cir- 
cumſpect, to avoid the Snares laid for their 
Virtue, and the Flatteries that only do be- 
tray them, The Frecipices that are dug mer 

T their 
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their Fect, are cover d with Roſes, but 
theif Fall is accompanied with Diſgrace and 
Deſpair. | 

Modefly becomes all forts of Characters; 
but *tis ſo eſſential to ſome Profeſſions, that 
'tis degrading one's ſelf, and abſolutely ſhrink- 
ing from one's Dignity, to relax in this par- 
ticular. What Contempt have we not for a 
certain ſort of Men, upon hearing them diſ- 
courſe of their Love-Intrigues, and giving the 
Hiſtory of their Adventures, with an Air of 
Aſſurance incident onlyto S ots, who obſerve 
no Decrum, and diſgrace themſelves with 
Diſcourſe ſo inconſiſtent with their Condi- 
tions. ; 

A Man of Honour ſhould never give him- 
ſelf the Liberty of too free Diſcourſe, ſavour- 
ing of Lewidne'% or Libertiniſm, nor utter am- 
biguous Words, offenſive to good Breeding, 
tho' the Loofeneſs of the Age has but too. 
mach encourag d that Prrctice. Tis failing in 
the Reſpects we owe to Women, To ute uch 
Talk before them; but it would become the 
Ladies themſelves, to be more reſerv'd upon 
this Subject, and not ſuffer any thing too free or 
inconſiderate to eſcape them, from whence we 
might draw ill Conſequences as to their Con- 
duct. I ſuppoſe Enonè does not underſtand De- 
licacy, and tis rather the Fault of her ill Breed- 
ing, than a ſign of Lewdneſs in her, that ſhe in- 
dulges too groſs Diſcourſe of a double meaning, 
She talks too freely before every Body of cer- 
tain Particulars relating only to her Self and 
her Husband, which there's no occaſion the 

5 Public k 
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Publick ſhould be inform'd of. She was once 
ſufficiently mortified with an Anſwer Evander 
gave her. She deſir'd him to conduct her to 
the Italian Comedy; He mildly told her, that 
Comedy was too looſe for Men, and that at 
preſent none but Ladies durſt ſhew their Faces 
there, and laugh heartily at the Obſcenities 
that appeard there without the covering of 
clean Linnen. Enn? was in no ExpeQation 
of ſuch an Anſwer; and tho' ſhe be not natu- 
rally Shame- fac'd, ſhe was totally Diſconcer- 
ted, and all the Company ſtood amaz d at her 
Confuſion, | | 
That which ſhould be chiefly recommended 
to a Young Lady, juſt entring upon the World, 
is, the Choice of the Company ſhe ought to 
Keep. A Maid that has ſpent all her Youth 
in Retirement, as in a Nunnery, isall at once 
expos d to the wide World, as to the Sea full 
of Shelves and Rocks: She has neither Practice 
nor Experience, and the firſt Impreſſions that 
are given her, determine her either to Good or 
Evil. If ſhe falls into ill Hands, the Exam- 
ples of Vice before her Eyes, ſcandalous Diſ- 
cCourſes, libertine Companies, all theſe inſen- 
ſibly ruin her Virtue, and by degrees embolden 
her in Vice, . | 
Let a Woman be never fo Handſome; if 
ſhe be not Modef?, her Beauty will have little 
effect. Modeſty ſets off Merit with a new Lu- 
ſtre, and tis probably the Defect of this Virtue, 
that of late has brought Women into ſome 
Diſcredit, and degraded them from that Au- 
25 th ority, 
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thority, which a little Reſerve might have con- 
tinu'd over the Minds of Men. They full, 
out of Decency, preſerve ſome Meaſures till they 
are Provided for: But it ſeems Marriage diſpels 
the Reliques of Shame, 

A Young Maid, weary of Domeſtick Diſci- 
pline, ſeeks to ſhake off the uneaſy Yoke, and 
perſuades herſelf that Matrimony is a commo- 
dious Tranſition to a more Libertine Life, She 
only waits for this Opportunity to declare her- 
ſelf, thinking then to be emancipated from the 
Servitude of a Maiden Character; and upon 
this Bottom, ſhe no longer is at the Pains to con- 
ſtrain herſelf with Demureneſs and PunQilio's, 
Tis certain, Women after Marriage are as 
much obligd to Modeſty as before ; and yet 
upon the change of their Condition, they take 
great Liberties, What Diſorders has Matri- 
mony introduc'd into Felicia's Conduct? We 
find an univerſal Revolution in her Temper ; 
ſhe ſcarce durſt lift up her Eyes, whilſt un- 
der her Mother's Wing, and all her Anſwers 
to what was ſaid to her, were in Monoſyl- 
lables. Re 

Her Modeſt Air, accompanied with a gen- 
teel Reſerve, procur d her Reſpe&t even as 
Young as ſhe was: All of a ſudden ſhe's 
grown bold and inſolent, and carries the Hu- 
mour even to Impudence. Her Diſcourſes, and. 
Songs, and Table, cauſe the leaſt ſcrupulous Men 
to bluſh. She takes a greater Quantity of 
Snuff, and drinks more Wie than the ſtancheſt 
Dragoon, regardleſs of her Rank and Birth, 

which 
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which ſhe leſſens by the Liberty ſhe takes, 
She ſtoops to Converſations unbecoming her, 
and is no ways corcern'd that the whole Town 
is acquainted with the Hiſtory of her Gal- 
lantrics. | 

*Tis ineonceivable that Women can reſolve 
to proſtitute their Reputation as they do, by 
their ſcandalous Conduct. What Tranquility 
attends the Life of a good Woman? Whar 
Luſtre and Fminence does Virtue give her ? 
But then it is not enough that this Virtue 
is merely ſuperficial ; it muſt be well prin- 
cipld and rooted in the Soul. A Woman 
not well reſolved of her own Sentiments, makes 
no long Reſiſtance againſt the Applications of 
a Man, who knows the Situation of her Hearr, 
Some Motives of Fame and Pride ſupport a 
little of Woman's Weakneſs, who wavers about 
the Reſolution ſhe ſhould rake, like an under- 
min'd Iron betwixt the Loadſtones of Vircue 
and Inclination. We live not in an Age 
wherein Women, ſuſpected of Debaucheries, 
were condemn'd to walk upon Red-hor 
Coals; thoſe that eſcap'd the Teſt uninjur'd 
by the Fire, were juſtified ; but thoſe that the 
Fire had no reſpect for, were look'd on as 
guilty. Tis a great Happineſs for many in 
our Days, that this Ordeal Trial is entirely laid 
aſide, | 

That great Affectation of Virtue a certain 
ſort of Women make a thow of, to dazzle the 
World and conceal their Motions, inſtead of 
gaining them Eſteem, renders them but more 
4 ſuſpeticd ; 
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ſuſpeted ; and we deſpiſe them yet the more, 
when we come to unravel the ſecret Myſtery 
of their pretended Mod?ſty, If Floricia had 
taken care to burn her little Cabinet before 
ſhe died, ſhe had preſerv'd her Reputation, 
and ever been remembered as 2 Modeſt and Re- 
gular Woman. She had manag'd her little 
Correſpondencies with that Secrecy, the Publick 
ſhould not in the leaſt have ſuſpected them; 
nor durſt have imagin'd the leaſt Weakneſs in 
her, in ſo great an Eſteem was ſhe for a vir- 
tuous Reputation. What Surprize was 0cca- 
fion'd by the opening this fatal Box, which 
produc'd convincing Evidence of her Intrigues 
and Inclinations ! 

"Tis no Ingredient of Modeſiy, to ſcratch the 
Faces of People that tell you ſoft things, that 
proſtrate themſelves before you, or let you ſee 
their Paſſions. The Modeſty I contend for, 
has nothing wild and extravagant in it. Old- 
fiſhon'd Gentlewomen, pretepding to good 
Morals, think they can't be untractable enough; 
that a Woman, to be ſtately, muit be ſmart and 
ſevere on ſuch as take any Freedom in her 
Preſence. ; 

Modeſty is of mighty uſe to ſecure all the 
other Virtues; when once we leap the Bounds 
of that, we fall into Infolence, and often 
abandon ourſelves to great Diſorders, becauſe 
we hav: loſt the Bridle that reftrain'd us. 
The Caſe is much like that of a Town be- 
ſieg'd ; the Qutworks are firſt to be taken 
before we can aſſault the Fortreſs, Ihus a 

Woman 
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Woman, when -attack'd, if ſhe has virtuous 
Inclinations, will make a long Defence : She 
does not ſurrender upon the. firſt Approach. But 
ik ſhe grows tame and tractable, and quits the 
Counterſcarp of a becoming Pride, ſhe'll quick- 
ly find herſelf ſtraiten'd in her Poſt, and re- 
duc'd to farther Inconveniencies than ſhe at firſt 
imagin'd. | 

If we can't entirely get rid of our Paſſions, 
we ought, at leaſt, to be very careful to conceal 
them. The Eyes of the World are inquiſitive 
and intent upon us, and when once it can diſ- 
cover a weak Part to break in upon us, it gives 
no quarter. 

We muſt not wait for the Dregs of Age to 
be virtuous, if we expect the Acknowledgments 


of the Publick. Your Wantons grow virtuous 


when they can't be otherwiſe : Too ſpeedy old 
Age brings Wrinkles and Remorſes all at once: 


Paint, inſtead of making them more Beautiful, 


renders them but the Loathſomer : Their Cul- 
lies are undeceived, and no longer caught by 
their borrow'd Charms, 


A Woman that has been Handſome, and 


whoſe Beauty begins to tarniſh and decay 
_ thro' Age, flatters herſelf the is ſtill paſſable : 


Though her too faithful Glaſſes repreſent the 


Ridges and Furrows in her Cheeks, ſhe ſa- 
tisfies herſelf with her fair Complexion, which 
ſhe ſtudiouſly cultivates with all the Arr ſhe 


can; but all her Precautions will be of little uſe 


to her. 


I can't 
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I can't comprehend the Politicks of ſome 
Women, who finding themſelves deſtitute of 
Charms, think to make up in Ornament 
what Nature has denied in Beauty. An ug- 


ly Woman in fine Trappings and Accoutre- 


ments, is doubly ſo. When the Deformity 
is by itſelf it is leſs obſervd ; but being fer 
off with Gaudy Drapery and Gold Garniture, 
it receives an additional Diſagreement from 
the Luſtre of this Equipage. The Fire and rhe 
Brilhant of a Diamond makes the black hue of 
the Complexion more Conſpicuous, which was, 
as it were, hid and benighted in its own 
Darkneſs. 8 
We don't pretend abſolutely to condemn 
in Women the Care of their Adjuſtments: 
Tis what is pardonable, provided it be mo- 
derate; as being a kind of Amuſement com- 
porting with their Character, and giving 
them ſome Motion in that great Inactivity 
of their Lives: But the Expences they are 
at for it, ought to bear proportion with their 
Quality and Fortune. lis ridiculous for 
Tradeſmens Wives to be trick d up like 


Dutcheſſes. In well regulated Governments, 


every one is known by bis Habit; no Body 
dares wear a certain Colour, nor exceed the 
Price allotted to his Condition, The Li- 
cenſe of Cloaths in England is prodigious. 
Every Body follows his own Caprice, and 
governs himſelf only by his Ability. Some 
even go beyond the Limits of their Power, 
and 1njure their Fortunes by their immo- 


derate Pomp, Women of a mean Degree 
Vor. II. E ought 
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ought to be employ'd in other Thoughts, who 
are nevertheleſs more ſoliciteus about their 
Dreſs, than the niceſt Players; and aſſume a 
Deportment that wounds the Rules of Modeſty 
and Decorum. 

1 think that Solicitude of ſome People, to 
appear younger than they are, is very ridicu- 
lous: Tis a childiſh Vanity to diſguiſe our 

Age: Tis more eaſily pardonable in Women 
than in Men: Their Youth makes a Part of 
their Merit ; but do a few Years, more or leſs, 
deſtroy the Merit of a Man of Worth ? Felina, 
who is Forty Years old at leaſt, repeats it Fifty 
times a Day, that ſhe is but Eight and Twenty: 
We ſneer at her for her Pains, ſince the Wrinkles 
of her Forehead are unexceptionable Teſtimonies 
to the contrary. Princeſſes in this are more 
unfortunate than other Women : They can't 
conceal their Age, becau'e their Birth-Days are 
ſpecified in all the Almanacks. 

The Glory of a Woman conſiſts not in 
the Noiſe her Beauty makes, but rather in 
the Regularity of her Conduct; for what 
Contempt have we for certain Ladies who 
are full of Charms? Yet whoſe licentious 48 
Carriage depretiates the Merit of their Beauty, 4, 
and who, in ſpight of it, are conſider'd 3 


but as ſo many” Cracks; whereas a little 118 
Modeſty would make them reverenc'd and 13 
eſteem d. 72 | | x 

Thoſe. Women that appear ſo ſtarch'd and A 


prim, are always ſuſpected by me: The truly Ver- 
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tuous underſtand not ſo much Nicety. They 
Talk and Act ſincerely, with a becoming 
Freedom; while the others have more Myſtery 
and Deſign. Tis moſt certain, that Modeſt 
Ways embelliſh all Things; and we can't with- 
ſtand the loving and eſteeming Modeſt People. 


This Sentiment has ſomething of Self-love 


compriz'd in it; for as thoſe that would riſe 
above us and their own Condition, provoke 
our Animoſity and Indignation ; fo thoſe whoſe 
Modefty retains them in due Bounds, and gives 


us the Precedence, eaſily poſſeſs our Inclinations 


and Eſteem. We muſt not abuſe and cruth thoſe 
Perſons who thus ſtoop to us out of pure Civility ; 
it being but Juſtice to return Complaiſance for 
Complaiſance, 8 
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"T IS impoſſible to be Polite unleſs you are 
Diſcreet. Diſcretion puts a Man in Poſ- 


ſeſſion of himſelf, and makes him Maſter of ' 
his Words and Actions, the Caſts of his Eyes 


and Motions of his Face: ſo that nothing 
eſcapes him repugnant to Decorum, or Offen- 
ſive to the Company he keeps. The Diſcreet 
Man perfectly diſtinguiſhes the Rank, Cha- 


racter and Genius of People, the Situation of 


their Souls, their Intereſts; what is proper 
to impart to them, or conceal from rhem, 
without giving them Pretentions of Com- 
plaint: Eſpecially he avoids prying. into their 
Secrets, or meddling with their Affairs, any far- 
ther than they are pleas'd with him. This 
Precaution is of mighty Advantage to the 
preſerving his own Quiet, and avoiding the 
Reproaches the Indiſcreet commonly incur by 
being over-buſy in Matters where they are 
not defir'd. Without Dzſcretzon, Civil So- 


cCiety is nothing but Fatigue and Hurly-burly ; 


for we ought ever to keep a guard over our- 

ſelves, that nothing drop before indifferent Peo- 

ple, which they make an ill uſe of; either 

by revealing a matter of Truſt, or circum- 
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ſtantiating it by our Invention, with Parti- 
culars never thought of. We may reckon it a 
diſcover'd Treaſure in Life, to find a Diſcreet 
Man, to whom we may ſafely open our Souls 
in Things of greateſt Secrecy and Importance, 
Happy we pronounce him who has found this 
Phenix) He ought to be thankful to Heaven 
for ſuch a Diſpenſation of its Bounty, yet 


which ſo ſeldom happens. 


The way to live happily with all ſorts of 
People, is to be attentive to whatever we 
ſay or do; to carry our ſelves eaſily betwixt 
contrary Intereſts, without engaging in their 
Diſputes any farther than Decency requires. 
We are careful to prevent any Words eſca- 
ping, that may be ill interpreted by a ſort of 
People uſed to impoiſon every Thing they 
hear: Much leſs are we to take the Liberty 
of talking of the falſe Steps and ill Manage- 


ments of others, or of ſatyrizing their Im- 


pertinencies. It often happens, that a Jeſt 


makes a Man your irreconcilable Enemy, who 


might otherwiſe have done you eſſential Ser- 
vices, had you but known how to cultivate his 


Friendſhip. 


When People fail to pay us thoſe Reſpects 
and Civilities we have a right to, we ought 


not bluntly to tax them with ſach an un- 
ſcemly Demeanour; for theſe Omiſſions pro- 


ceeding not from Malice, or a premeditated 


Deſign, ſhould be excus'd on Conſideration 


of their good Intentions, The Noiſe and 
Bluſtering we make under theſe Circum- 


ſtances, brings the Fault to our own Door, 
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and apologizes for thoſe we had reaſon to 
complain of, - 

The defire of miſchieving People we hate, 
makes vs ſtudious to diſcover whatever may 


give them Trouble: But 'tis much worſe when 
we peremptorily upbraid them to their Faces 


with mortifying Reflexions. Such kind of In- 
diſcretions have commonly unluckly Reſults ; 
they provoke fierce Replies, which cut vs to 
the Quick. The Perſon affronred hearkens 
only to his Reſentment, and breaks thro” all 
Meaſures to his Revenge. 

Diſcretion, which keeps us upon our Guard 


and Good Behaviour, contributes towards form- 


ing our Minds; it retains us under a certain 
Diffidence of our ſelves, which makes us vigi- 


lant, and cautious to do nothing obnoxious 


to juſt Cenſure: Whereas thoſe Blunderbuſſes 


who are extreamly confident of themſelves, 


live without Precaution, as not the leaſt ſuſ- 
pecting they have any handle for Reproach.. 


They conſider themſelves as accompliſh'd Crea- 
tures; and think *'ris pity but the Publick ſaw 
them with the ſame Eyes. 


The Generality of Men live not by Reaſon, 


but by Prejudices and the Movements of their 
Paſſions, which is the Cauſe they are ſuch 


Delinquents againſt Equity and Juſtice, 


Every thing appearing thro' a Paſſion, ſeems 
Tawful, or of little Conſequence: And this 


'3s the Source of thoſe Reproaches and Quar- 


-rels that ariſe ſo often in the Commerce of 
the World, and baniſh all Satisfaction out of 
it. This makes Reconciliations ſo difficult ; 

becauſe 
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becauſe every one fancies he has a right to 
quarrel, and throws all the blame upon his 
Neighbour. - 

The Diſcretion I ſpeak of, aſſiſts us to do 
Juſtice, both to our ſelves and others. We ex- 
pet Submiſſion and Complaiſance, whilſt we 
treat People with Pride, Severity, and Rude- 
neſs: We have as violent Fondne's for our 
ſelves, and require Deference from all the 
World. Should we not therefore reſpect 
others, and treat them as we would be trea- 
ted our ſelves, This is the fundamental Law 
of Commerce, the Breach whereof occaſions . 


fo many Injuries we ſce in the World, and o 


many Complaints. We daily hear of the ill- 
dealing of ſome People, who, ſeem Born only 
for themſelves, and reckon all the reſt of Man- 
kind as Cyphers. 

When People, from a friendly Acquyain- 
tance come to a Rupture, 'ris the Cuſtom to 


fall Tooth and Nail upon one another. Each 


attempts to juſtify his Proceedings and filly 
Pretences, and expoſe the other to all the 
Blame; and to ſucceed the better in this De— 


ſign, ſtrives to lay what load of Odium he 


can upon his new-made Enemy: Nay, what 
is yet more Criminal, he abuſes the Confi- 
dence repoſed in him in the days of Amity, 
and reveals the Secrets which ought to be 
buried in Eternal Silence, in Conſideration of 
former Friendſhip. Here you ought not fo 
much to regard this Perſon's preſent Diſpoſition 
towards you, as the reciprocal Endearments of 
Eſteem and Friendſhip which cemented your 

E 4 Acquain- 
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Acquaintance. Tis a kind of Treachery to 
take Advantage of a Secret, when you ceaſe to 
be the Author's Friend. | 
If you have not Genius and Smartneſs 
enough to Repartee, upon the ſpot, to an art- 
ful and keen Raillery that runs upon indiffe- 
rent Subjects, have at leaſt the Diſcretion to 

| Keep in your Reſentment. Seem to be diver- 
red, and to laugh at it one of the firſt : Thoſe 
that are diſturb'd with Innocent Wit, paſs for 
odd-humour'd and ill-natur'd People. Com- 
monly ingenious Raillery makes dceper Im- 
Preſſion, and goes farther to the Cure of an 
Infirmity, than ſerious and argumentative 
_ Diſcourſe. Emilia has been ſo often laugh'd 
at for her Conceitedneſs, that ſhe 1s at laſt 
recoverd from it. She no longer quotes, on all 
Occaſions, the Dutcheſſes and Marchioneſſes her 
Couſins. She has been given to underſtand, that 
that fooliſh Vanity render d her deſpicable. She 
is now one of the firſt to ridicule herſelf, well - ſa- 
tisfied that this Itchof Talking of her noble Birth 
was ridiculous, and infinitely ungratetul to thoſe 
that were oblig d to endure ſuch kindof Diſcourſe, 
There are no Circumſtances of Life wherein 
we have greater need of Diſcretion, and ought 
to be more on our Guard, to ſay or do no- 
thing againſt Pottenzſs, than when we are un- 
juſtly reproach'd, and impertinently cenſur'd, 
*Tis hard to govern our ſelves in fo delicate a 
Conjuncture. Our Blood riſes at the Folly or 
Ill-nature of thoſe that deny Juſtice to our 
Merit and Vertue; and a Man muſt have a 
great Command of himſelf, not to ſay _ 
thing 
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thing harſh, to let them ſee we are affronted: 
But 'tis a kind of Triumph, to bridle our Paſ- 
ſion, and ſpare People that are diſreſpectful and 
undeſerving. | ; 

What Moderation was obſerv'd in Havia, 
whilſt the Counteſs of Maigret laſh'd her Con- 
duct with ſuch unſufferable Reproaches? The 
Company was very numerous ; and that one: 
Circumſtance would naturally have increas'd 
her Spleen : For all that, (till Miſtreſs of her 
Paſſion,) ſhe let not one angry Word eſcape 
her, tho' the other talk d moſt bitter and vexa- 
tious Things: Contenting her ſelf with a mo- 
deft Juſtification, to clear off ſuch unjuſt Suſpi- 
cions, ſhe thank'd her Ladylhip for her Pains. 
This Conduct nettled her more ſenſibly, than if 
ſhe had replied to her in her own Strain. All 
the Company was convinc'd of Flavia's Inno- 
cence, and offended at the Inſolence and In- 


_ diſcretion of the Counteſs; 


Women can't be over-ſolicitous to prevent 
Scandal. Tis no very good Sign, to ſet up for 
Bravery in this particular, and to deſpiſe vul- 
gar Report. Muſt the Caprice of the World 
( ſay they ſometimes) be our Rule to live by? 
What Occaſion for all this Noiſe ; ſince there's 
nothing in our Commerce, that can wound the 
tendereſt Eye? They imagine, perhaps, that 
ſuch like Sentences are a full Juſtification : But 


the World is not tractable and credulous 


enough, to take up with theſe falſe Reaſonings. 
ie that could teach himſelf ſo much Ne- 


ſerve, as not to meddle in others Affairs, nor 


talk of their Faults, would fave himſelf a great 


— — — 
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many ' Mortifications, and unhappy Troubles, 
Don't curiouſly examine what your Neighbours 


do. Don't be witty upon them for their falſe 


Steps; nor ſo much as ſeem to perceive them, 
ſince you are not accountable to the Publick for 


what they do. Why muſt you take upon you 


the Charge of Reforming the City ? 

The firſt Thovght that occurs upon ſight of 
a deſerving Book, is to find Fault with it, 
and ſeek Arguments to leſſen its Reputation. 
This firſt Motion is not always free, but eſcapes 
us whether we will or net; becauſe Self-love 
makes us ſpitefully behold whatever gives 


others a Pre-eminence, and ſets them above 
zus. But at leaſt we ſhould have the Diſcretion 
to conceal our Sentiments, and not be too ſe— 
vere on a Piece that preſents us with great 


Beauties, 
Tis a common Infirmity with moſt People, 
to determine upon every Thing, in order to 


. -convince the World of their Wit and ſudg- 


ment. But the Raſhneſs of their Deciſions 


Has a quite contrary Effect to what they de- 
Hen, They would not be thought ignorant of 
any Thing; and yet diſcover groſs Ignorance 


upon the Subject in Debate. Beſides, Inclina- 
tion (or Intereſt) throws them upon a wrong 
Bias in their Determinations. They judge of 
an Affair, according as they are well or ill in- 
clin d to the intereſted Perſon. Mean time, it. 
ſhould be every body's Endeavour to do all Peo- 


ple Juſtice. 


Wh, 
| .Tis | 


9 
| 


; 
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'Tis impoſſible to have Dzſcretion, while we 
are influenc'd by any powerful Paſſion; and 
yet that's the Time we have moſt Occaſion for 


it. How many Follies is a Husband put upon, 


by an indiſcreet Jealouſy 2 How many. falſe 
Steps, that ſerve only to exaſperate his Mind, 
and augment his Misfortune? A Man of this 
Complexion, is equally afraid of his Friends 
and Enemies, his Relations and Servants ; be- 
coming ſuſpicious of every Thing that comes 
near his Wife, What Torture does he give 
himſelf, to diſcover a Secret he dreads the 
knowing of, and which gives him indurable 
Wounds, when he has throughly explor'd a 
Myſtery he ought not to have div'd into, for. 


the Sake of his own Quiet ? 


We ought not to enquire into others Se- 
crets, farther than they are willing we ſhould 


nor take it ill, if they refuſe to open their 


Hearts to us. Tis much worſe, when we uſe: 
Cunning and Artifice to teal thoſe Secrets our 


Friends are not willing to part with. This 


indiſcreet Curioſity ſets them often againſt us; 
and makes them look upon us as unſociable 
Creatures, 

'Tis flattering and deceiving our felves, to 
caſt the ill Succeſs of an Affair upon our Stars, 


or ill Fortune, when Indifcretion is at the bot- 


tom of it; and we are only to blame our ir- 
regular Conduct, Imprudence, or miſtaken 


Statelineſs. We have fail'd in our Complai- 


ſance to thoſe whom the Buſineſs «depended on; 


and have not cultivated chem at the Time we 


had moſt nced of their Alliance. 8 
; | Carlo. 
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Carlos is ever complaining that the World 
is unkind to him; and that as ſoon as he un- 
dertakes any Affair, he finds a Legion of ill- 
deſigning People in the way, to croſs it, 'Tis 
his own Fault: He purpoſely makes Enemies, 
who take Vengeance of his cutting Scorn and 
bitter Taunts, which he ſcatters in all Compa- 
nies. Neither Men nor Women, the Court 
nor City, the Sword nor Gown, are ſpar'd by 
him. Lis a miſerable Talent, to ruin one's 
Forture, for the Sake of pleaſing the Company 
by a Jeſt. 

You are ſurpriz'd at the ill Succeſs of an Af- 
fair, in which you giddily embark d: Who 
do you blame for it? If you had taken your 
Meaſures better, you could not have faild in 
your Expectations. 

When a Man has done all that Reaſon, Pru- 
dence, and the beſt intelligence could ſuggeſt, 
he ought to comfort himſelf, when the Suc- 
ceſs proves amiſs : But when the Buſineſs re- 
ceives an unlucky Turn thro' our own Impru- 
dence, we have no body to blame but our 
ſelves; and the Misfortune is, not to be impu- 
ted to the Malice of our Neigbours, who com- 
monly have no Hand in the Matter. 

'Tis to little purpoſe, to make great Apo- 
logies after the Miſcarriage of an Enterprize, 
III Succeſſes can only be accounted for, to a few 
intelligent and equitable People: The Herd 
judges merely by Appearances; and the ſame 
Actions are generally blam'd becauſe they were 
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if the Event had anſwer'd the Meaſures that 
were take. | 

Fauſtus has loſt his Reputation, in an Affair 
that ought to have been attended with Gloxy, 
He did all that a prudent and brave Man was 
oblig'd to, either in reſpect to himſelf, or the 
Pablick, Jealous and ill- meaning People be- 
ing intruſted with the Execution of the Pro- 
jet, have play'd Counter- Engines, to break 
his Meaſures; but he being the only Perſon 
that had undertaken the Buſineſs, and war- 
ranted the Event; he alone ſuſtains all the 
Envy and Shame, that are the uſual Reſults of 
a great Enterprize when unſucceſsful. | 

The beſt Things, when they are unduly ma- 
nag'd, are offenſive and diſlik d. Don't be 
over-prodigal of your fine Accompliſhments, 
if you would have them always acceptable. 
Great Treats, too often repeated, fatigue and 
blunt the Appetite; and ſo your chiefeſt Excel- 
lencies. grow infipid, if you conſtantly produce 
them. Whereas if you frugally manage your 
Talents, they'll always have the Recommenda- 
tion of Novelty, which infinitely ſets off the 
leaſt of Things. | 

No body can deny Ly/mon to be a Man of 
Merit ; but it makes the leſs Impreſſion, be- 
cauſe at the firſt Viſit he expoſes all he knows, 
and wearies the Company with his unreaſona- 
ble Eagerneſs to ſhew his Parts. He falls into 
irkſome Repetitions, which are equally nauſe- 
ous with the ſame Diſhes ſerv'd up at different 
Meals by the Help of ſome Diſguize. This 
is an important Leſſon for thoſe that * 
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ſhine in Converſation ; who nevertheleſs fa- 
tigue delicate Perſons with a Tauto/ogy of Sto- 
Ties, in all the Houſes they come into. 

That violent Itch of ſome People to be talk- 
ing at all, and upon all Subjects, is an infalli- 
ble Sign, how ſufficient they think them- 
ſelves: But it is commonly as certain Convicti- 
on to others of their Poverty of Wit, by Rea- 
ſon of the Impertinences that imperceptibly 
eſcape them, yet give them not the leaſt Di- 
ſturbance. — 

Silence is the ſafer Option, for ſuch as mean 
to preſerve the Eſteem and Reputation they 
have acquird, We are often oblig'd to Peo- 
ple for ſaying not a Word: That Reſerve is at 
leaſt a Foundation of a Doubt, whether they 
have Senſe, or not: But we are paſt doubting,. 
when we have heard their Impertinencies, 

Know your ſelf better, Cel:1110n : You love 
to talk of what you don't underſtand, for fear 
of ſeeming ignorant of any Thing; but you 
utter Impertinences, that move Compaſſion 
in Men of Senſe, Had you not open'd your 
Mouth, they would ſtill have doubted of your 
Ignorance; but you muſt needs convince the 

+" of it, and yuu have done 1t effectu- 
ally. 

A Man ſhould even have the Diſcretion, to 
ſpeak little of Things he underſtands beft.. 
Thoſe that are ignorant of them, feel a ſecret 
Indignation to ſee themſelves eclips'd : and un- 
eaſily bear that kind of Superiority, which 
ſhews them their own Fozb/e, If you defire to 
be lov'd and courted, conceal thoſe ungrateful 
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Accompliſhments, that make you conſider'd 
asa troubleſome Pedagogue. 

I can't ſufficiently admire the Counteſs of 
Savary's Reſerve. She knows all that's know- 
able by Woman: Nothing eſcapes her, even 
to Hiſtory, Philoſophy, Mathematicks : But 
theſe are Parts of Knowledge ſhe reſerves to 
her ſelf, without importuning the Put lick. 
Scarce will her Indifference permit her to put 
ina -Word, when in Company with Perſons, 
who love to talk of more ſerious Things than 
Gowns and Petticoats. 

The greateſt Talkers are not always bet 

eſteem'd. That wondrous Babble only dazzles 
Fools, that admire theſe everlaſting Tongues ; 
but rational People are not to be ſtunn'd with 
Noiſe. They expect you ſhould utter reaſon— 
able Things, and talk ſenſibly, and to the pur- 
Poſe ; which is a harder Task than is ima- 
gin'd, | 

Some People diſcover more Wit by their Si- 
lence, than others do by their long Harangues ; 
giving ſuch an Attention, as lets us fee they 
nicely take whatever is ſaid to them, Be ſure 
not to imitate the Lady Meillet, who makes an 
horrible Noiſe before ſhe has well enter'd the 
Room, and ſet down, Without Regard to 
the Perſon that's ſpeaking, the interrupts his 
Diſcourſe, to ſputter out her frivolous News, 
which none of the Company cares to hear. She 
conteſts every Thing that others advance; and . 
alledges a hundred Reafons, to prove they un- 
derſtand not what they ſay. They are perfect- 
ly 8ſtonilh'd, to ſee with what Warmth ſhe 

COh- 
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contends for the moſt trivial and indifferent 
Matters. 
We know not what Name to give the In- 
diſcretion of thoſe, who delight to diſparage 
themſelves, and ſtupidly publiſh Things that 
taint their Reputation. How many Women 
do we ſee as fooliſh as ſhe that ſaid, How deli- 
cious a Thing is it, to triumph cover the Vigi- 
lance of a jealous Husband? What Rage woul] 
the Knowledge of our Happineſs give him? 
Methinks there's ſomething wanting, whilſt we 
excuſe him the Pain of knowing how he 1s im- 
pos d on. Let us tell it, to be reveng d of him. 
'Twas indeed a moſt Curious Hiſtory, for her 
Husband to be inform'd of all the Particulars 
of the Aſſignations ſhe had made her Gal- 
lants! 
Tis a Sign of great Vanity, rather than good 
Senſe, to be fond of talking much. The more 
Ingenious hear, and give Fools leave to prat- 
tle. People of little Brains have naturally a 
great deal of Tongue; and they think to 
make up that Deficiency, by perſuading others 
they have Senſe; but they deceive none but 
their Fellow-fools; and 'tis miſtaking their 
Intereſts, to publiſh themſelves in this manner. 
Diſcretion is an admirable Veil, to hide ma- 
nifeſt Imperfections; and a politick Silence 
ſkreens thoſe unperceiv d Weakneſſes, which 
are betray d by the filly Diſcourſes that eſcape 
us. We ought to be very cautious of talking 
before judicious People, leſt we tread: awry. 
A Grave and Myſterious Mien may, at ow 
ma 
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make it probable that we are ſkill'd in the Bu- 
ſineſs treated on, and give us an Appearance 0c 

By (peaking little, we may gain ſome Efteem 
with an indifferent Merit, It was the Saying 
of a wiſe Man, That we ſhould ſpeak, if we 
would be known : Bat it is eaſy to diſgrace our 
ſelves by ſpeaking. A word inconſiderate ly 


blurted out, ruins the great Idea we had of a 


Man, who affected a reſery'd way, and ſpoke 
in the Strain of an Oracle, 

Alcidon was always thought to have had an 
extenſive Knowledge inall Kinds of Learning, 
whilſt he vented only Monoſyllables ; but fince 
he has ſet up for a Critick, and will determine 
like a Doctor upon all Sorts of Books, he has 
diſcover'd the Weakneſs of his Judgment. Fle 
approves the worſt Parts in a Piece, and damns 
all that's good in it; and ſo has undeceiv'd the 
Publick, which before thought him a firſt-rate | 
Genius, *Tis not always the beſt way to ſuf- 
fer our ſelves to be ſeen thro*, and diſcover'd to 
be what we really are. 1 8 

Your Blockheads ſpeak commonly more free- 
ly and eaſily, and with a more fatisfy'd Air, 
than Men of Senſe. The former have a ſe- 
cret Aſſurance that what they ſay is admira- 
ble, and well receiv'd, and that their Diſcourſe 
charms thoſe that hear them: And fo it does 


Fools. The others, who talk with more Re- 


ſerve, Diſcretion and Reflex10n, are leſs ventu- 
rous ; and as they are ſeldom ſatisfied with 
what lies uppermoſt, thcy give the others 
leave to beat the Buſh, and throw ons. a 
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their Follies. A Man that has no regard to 
Time, Place, or Perſons, boldly interrupts the 
Diſcourſe another has begun, pretends to 
dictate, and maims every Thing he meddles 
with, talking in a loud and poſitive Strain 
which every Body is amaz'd at; he alone ma- 
king more Noiſe than a Dozen Women that 
Squabble and Diſpute at once. He is not ſen- 
ſible however, how contemptible his want 
of Dzſcretion makes him, as having but an 
ordinary Stock of common Senſe, and applaud- 
ing himſelf for wretched Things utter'd with 
a oreat deal of Aſſurance. 

The Reaſon why we ſee ſo many ſelf-conceited 
Coxcombs in the World, who fancy they 
merit Compliments and Applauſe, whilſt they 


are the Object of Raillety, is, that they don't 
perceive what Character they are made to 


act: They are a People that live without Re- 
flexion, or reflect only to magnify the Idea 
of their pretended Merit: If they have, by 
Chance, any good Qualities intermix'd with 
infinite Faults, they ſerve only to render them 
more ridiculous and deſpicable, by the fooliſh 
Confidence they poſſeſs them with. Here you 
ſee the Reaſon why ſo many Wretches ſprung 
up from the Dregs of Populace, but who by 


their Induſtry, and commonly baſe Arts have 


gotten Eſtates, think that the Luſtre of Wealth 
effaces all Stains and Imperfections, and hides 
the Sordidneſs of their Origin from the Eyes 


of the World, 


It's 
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It's a very odd thing that Men who are fo 
ſqueamiſh about their Reputation, and take ſo 
much Pains to ſet off their good Qualities, 
ſhould take ſo little Care to diſguiſe their 
Faults. They are very vigilant at making 
the beſt of all their Advantages ; which At- 
tention deprives them of another they ought 
to have, of keeping their Imperfections out of 
Sight, which render them ridiculous, and cor- 
rupt all their Merit: And what is ſtill more 
incomprehenſible is, that theſe Imperfections 
are commonly ſuch as are leaſt ſuitable to them; 
and moſt remote from their Profeſſion and 
Character. Balzamon, an Fcckſiaſtick, ſets 
up for Beauetry and Foppery: He talks of 
nothing but his kind Miſtreſſes, holds long 
Diſcourſes with Women of Deſert, abour 
Matters of Beaſtlineſs and Lewdnecſs, but who 
are amaz'd at his Indiſcretion and want of 
Breeding. George is only a Merchant's Son: 
His Father left the Shop ſome few Years ago 
to be a Courtier, to file off a little the Ruſt of 
his Extraction; and yet George boaſts of his 
Anceſtors to Sparks that borrow his Money, 
and have the Complaiſance to hearken to him; 
nay, he is inexhauſtible upon the Topick of 
his Genealogy. He leads you from Geoffry to 
King Arthur, with all the Hiſtory of their Ex- 
ploits, which makes every body yawn but thoſe 
that borrow his Pence. 
Lively People ſhould ever beware of a Fault 
they naturally fall into, They would always 
ſparkle in Converſation, and ſcarce allow 
Others time to ſpealy a Word. Thoſe that have 
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not this bright Talent, impatiently bear their 
Vivacity, which keeps them under Conſtraint, 
and ſtops their Mouth. | 

I know not whether of the two Faults is 
moſt blameable in a Young Man, a filly Ti- 
morouſneſs, attended with a ſheepiſh and 
awkward Look, which keeps him from open- 
ang his Mouth ; or an impudent Preſumption 
that defines with a bold Air, cenſures right 
or wrong, attacks the Conduct of all the 
World, vents a Thouſand Fooleries, and then 
careſſes himſelf for them: Both are equally 


fooliſh ; but tis eaſter to endure the Silence 


of the one, than the Frothineſs and Vanity of 
the other, dig: 

Have the Diſcretion in your Viſits to time 
them well, that you may not be unwelcome 
to the viſited Perſon. You ſtart from Home, 
which you are tir'd of, to viſit People that 
have important Buſineſs or domeſtick Trou- 
bles, which require no Witneſſes: They have 
no Leiſure to attend to inſignificant Tattle, 
which you nevertheleſs vent with an Uncon- 
cernedneſs that diſtracts them. Can't you read 
in their Faces how burdenſome you are to 
them ? If you do, why ſhould you, by the 
unſeaſonable Length of your Compliments, 
make them think you an Impertinent 2 But 


Men are too vain and full of their own 


ticular. | 2 

Don't ſhew your Face in Places where you 
are not welcome, nor appear at certain Hours 
when your Company is unſeaſonable : 'Tis a 
lamen- 


Merits to do themſelves Juſtice in this Par- 
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lamentable Character, that of an Impertinent. 


Stay at home, and trouble not People with 


your Viſits that don't care for them. Is any 
one ſo dull of Apprehenſion, as not to per- 
ceive the Diſpoſitions of thoſe Perſons to- 
wards him where he goes? If we perceive our 
Company to be difrehih'd, we muit be loſt to 
all the Sentiments of Honour, if we ſpare 
them not the Uneaſineſs our importunate 
Preſence gives them. Keep at home Argeliſa, 
and bear the Tedium of your Solitude. Why 
will you trouble Lucinda any more? She has 
Twenty Times ſhut the Door againſt you : 
che dreads you and your fatiguing Viſits: 


Your Face gives her the Head-Ach and the Va- 


pours. 


Diſcretion is never more requird than in 
the Choice of Perſons to converſe with; the 
moſt part of Converſations being ungrateful, 
becauſe they are ill ſorted and contriv'd. Don't 
unboſome your ſelf the firſt Viſit you make, 
nor confide your Secrets to People that hardly 
know you : But if you have a Diſcreet Friend, 
of an experienc'd Probity, make no Myſtery of 
them to him, give your ſelf up wholly to his 
Sincerity, and expreſs an unreſerv'd Con- 
fidence in him, if you would preſerve his 
Friendſliip. 8 | 

If People were wiſe, they would make 
their Choice betimes, and leave the World 
before the World leaves them. The Young 
are amaz d to ſee ſuch as have grown grey, 
and ſpent all their Days in Pleaſure, ſtill af- 
ect to act the agreeable Part, and make a 
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Figure amongſt Youth, with their batter'd 
and turrow'd Faces, Iis a forlorn Part they 
act. But thoſe that ridicule it when they 
are young, act the ſame over in their Turn, 
unable to reſolve to follow the Advice they 
have given, and take the Reſolution of a Re- 
treat, tho they have no other Opinion left. 
Lyſionne, at Seventy Six Years of Age, can't 
live a Quarter of an Hour without a Crowd 


about her. Is it not time to quit the Stage, 


and entertain more ſerious Thoughts, when 


People have only a few Days to live? The 


Entrance on a retir'd Life is irkſome, after a 
long Courie of Years ſpent in the grand 
Monde ; but tis a ſort of Decorum the Publick 
obliges us to, which reſents Old Age's living 
after the Mode of Youth. | 
"Tis want of Dzſcretzon, and miſtaking a 
Man's true Intereſt, to think of Pleaſing, when 
the Seaſon of Agreeableneſs is over. A Man 
or Woman, whom Age has disfigur d, make 
themſelves ridiculous, by affecting to be con- 
ſider'd for their Qualifications, and mimicking 
the Airs of Young People. Theſe Aﬀecta- 
tions expoſe them to the Railleries of the 
Youthful, who have always the Laughers on 
their Side. The Old may preſerve a Fund of 
Reſpect, by the Supplies of their Aſſiſtance, 
their Counſel, or their Credit; and this they 
ought to ſtick to: But they ſhould leave to 
Youth the Merit of Pleaſing, as being a Pre- 
rogative that can't be ſafely diſputed them, nor 
without bringing troubleſome Opponents on 

their Backs. 
3 You 
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You miſtake in your reckoning, if you think 
to find only choice and agreeable People in 
the World ; for I muſt tell you, you will oft- 
ner meet with Fools and Impertinents of all 
ſorts and ſizes, with whom you muſt fami- 
liarize, or baniſh your ſelf Converſation. Tis 
a pleaſant Conſideration enough, that we 
ſhould have Indulgence for thoſe that tire us : 
We excuſe their Ruſticity, their Bluntneſſes, 
and want of Complaiſance: But we pardon 
not thoſe that gape in our Company, becauſe 
our Vanity ſuffers by it: The Reſtleſsneſs we 
give them, is a ſign of their Contempt of our 
Perſons or Diſcourſe, | 

There are a ſort of troubleſome, unconver- 
ſible People, who are always upon their Guard, 
and. believe every one has a deſign upon them. 
Their Servants and Friends, their Wives and 
Children are ſuſpected. They tell you, tis 
Diſcretion to obſerve this Method; and that 
theſe Precautions are neceſſary, unleſs you 
would be every Body's Property; but with 
their Pardon, I think 'tis rather an Extrava- 
gance, and a ſign of ill Breeding : When we 
have juſt Occaſions for miſtruſting People, 
we ſhould effectually let them know our Dif- 
fidence, that they may not preſume to deceive 
us, nor make Choice of us for Bubbles. But I 
would adviſe you to manifeſt no Suſpicion of 
thoſe that mean no harm, becauſe your bad 
Efteem of them, may probably provoke them 
to play you ſome ſlippery Trick, which they 
otherwiſe never deſignd. How many Huſ- 
bands have, as it were, compelld their Wives 

to 
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to be unfaithful to them? How many Ma- 
ſters thewn their Servants the way to Fal- 
ſhood, by unjuſt Miſtruſts and ill-grounded Jea- 
louſies? | 

Either we ought not to truſt our Secrets 
with our Friends, or elſe truſt them without 
reſerve; If you confide in them, why do you 
uſe Subterfuges and Diſſimulation? If you 
don't, why do you reveal your Secrets, and 
diſcover an Openneſs of Heart, which you 
may afterwards repent of? *Iis fatiguing 
and uneaſy to keep Company with ſuch as 
you are obligd to diſguiſe your ſelf from, 
left they ſhould penetrate into you; but tis 
vaſt Indifcretion and Extravagance to com- 
municate Matters of Importance to them, 
when you are not ſecure of their Honeſty or 
Retention. | 

'Tis one of the moſt common Weakneſſes 
in Men, to make Offers of Service to all Peo- 
ple alike, tho their Infignificancy and Inability 
are well known: The meaning is to make a 
Figure for ſomething or other, and to allure 
the Crowd with vain Expectances: But the 
Cullies are undeceiv'd, and find, when the 


Occaſion ſerves, how their Credulity has been 


_ abus 4, 

Thoſe you have made a Promiſe to, have 
a juſt Title to the Performance of it: And 
indeed a Man ſhould promiſe nothing beyond 
his Power, or unleſs he be very confident he 
can make it good: But intereſted Perſons 
don't uſe to be ſo exact: To engage others to 


do them good Offices, they promiſe mutual 


Returns; 
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Returns, the hope of Retribution being a 
mighty Spur to quicken them: But having 
obtain'd their Deſires, the Engagements they 
made are forgotten, and 'tis much if they 
even remember thoſe that ſery'd them. There 
isa time, when People more readily promiſe, 
without thinking of keeping their Words; 
which is, when the importunate Solicitor 
wearies them with his Aſſiduities. To get 
rid of this Conſtraint, they promiſe what they 
have no deſign to perform, He that has any 
Diſcretion will retire when he finds himſelf 
ſo often diſappointed, _ 
Tis not always with an Intention to bene- 
fit by your Inſtructions, that your Opinion ts 
ſo earneſtly demanded. Iis Commendation 
and Applauſe you are courted for; and tis 
eaſy enough to penetrate thro' ſuch a Diſguiſe, 
and into the Sentiments of him that ſpeaks 
to you. You have ſeverely criticis'd Clariom's 
Piece that he has read to you ; but you clear- 
ly miſtook his Sentiments; he is perſuadeck 
his Verſes are ſo excellent, that neither Boz. 
leau nor Dryden could make better. He ſeeks 
to content his Vanity, by reading his Poetry 
to his ſilly Admirers, who applaud him, and 
intoxicate him with their Incenſe. To deal 
with ſuch ſorts of People, we have need of 
Diſcretion and Sincerity : We ought not to 
tell them bluntly to their Faces, that their 
| Verſes are good for nothing; nor ſhould 


we be ſo cowardly as to excuſe their Extra- 
vagances. i | 


Vor. II. | 'Þ What 
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What pretence have you to ſet up for a 
Cenſurer of Mankind ? Give others leave to 
live after their own way, and keep your Re- 
Hexions to your ſelf. Don't go about to op- 


poſe your ſelf to the Torrent; they have al- 


ways livd in the ſame Faſhion, and you can't 
put them out of their road. Why ſhould 
you be concern'd at all the Impertinences they 
utter, and Fooleries they do, if you are not 
to anſwer for them? Be ſatisfied with not 
being guilty of the Jike, and leave the world 
to it ſelf, Herein Clorines Diſcretion is not 
to be ſufficiently admir'd, She has a tranſcen- 
dant Wit, and makes ſo good uſe of it, as to 
find her Account with all forts of People: 
She riſes or falls in Proportion to the Capa- 
city of thoſe the Converſes with. Men of 
great Wit pleaſe her with their charming, Con- 
verſation, and Fools divert her by the Fooleries 
that eſcape them; ſo that ſhe ſtill finds an 
Expedient to be delighted with all Compa- 
nies, of whatever Characters they conſiſt. 
Thus all People ſhould behave themſelves, 
to like and approve one another, which 
would remove thoſe frequent Complaints of 


the Uneaſineſs we find in converſing with the 


World. | 

Jam at a loſs to know why we feel a ſecret 
Reluctance when others give us their Advice, 
and a kind of Averſion to them for it. Tis a 
ſign of great Merit, modeſtly to bear Remon- 
ſtrances, on what fide ſocver they come; but 
ſome are ſo Prod and Tender, that the leaſt 
Thi:g wounds them; they would be e 
I Or 
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for every thing they do, tho' we have juſt Rea- 
ſon to reprehend them. Mean time they thould 
be thankful to People that would prevent their 
running into Miſlakes, and are fo friendly as to 


open their Eyes in reſpect to the irregularity od 


their Conduct. 

Tis Cowardice to deſert our Friends, when 
they are abus d in their Abſence ; we ought to 
omit nothing for their Vindication, and endea- 
vour to ſtop the Mouth of unjuſt Reproach , 
But we thould not paſſionately rake their Parts 


in Frivolous Things, that neicher intereſt their 


Reputation nor their Fortune; according to the 
whimſical Methods of ſome People, who wan 
tonly occaſion themſelves perſonal Quarrels. 
Diſcretion ſhould qualify the Revrimands 
a Father gives his Children, if he would have 
them prevail. Is a Maiter the better ſcry d 
for his Paſſion to his Servants when they com- 
mit a Fault? If to retrieve your Friend from 


his erroneous Conduit you expoſtulate an- 


grily with him, your Remonſtances provoke 
inſtead of correcting him. Thus a Husband 
might eaſily prevent a Young Wife, un- 


. prattis'd in the World, from taking bad Ma- 
ſures, and engaging in a Commerce deſtructive 


to domeſtick Peace, if he had the Dijcre:709 
to diſſemble his Reſentment, and to reduce 
her to her Duty by ways of Gentleneſs and 
Good- nature: But his ſevere Treatment, and 


unſeaſonable Noiſe and Clamour, derermine 


and compel her to Reſolutions the woald never 
have taken, if he had had move Regard for 
i S her. 
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her. Of what uſe was all that Uproar Foeli- 
bien made upon his Spouſe's Conduct? IF ſhe 
ſtray d a little from the Exactneſs of her Duty, 
"*twas rather out of Levity, than determin'd | 
Malice. Some diſcreet Remonſtrances, ſea- U 
fond with Tenderneſs and Confidence, would | 
have won his Young Bride's Heart, by conſul- | 
Ting her Reputation, which he has abſolutely | i 
loſt by the Noiſe he has made, and his over- „ 
violent Proceedings? Tis the Husband's Duty 9 
10 admonith his Wife, if the be guilty of Fe 
Faults, ot too careleſs of her Conduct; but 
more eftectually to reduce her to her Duty, 
his Reprimands ſhould not be over-tharpned 
with Reproach, which have always a bad Ef- 
fect: Much leſs ſhould he have Recourſe to pra- 
ctical Remonſtrances, as is the Method of ſome. 
$ Husbands, who are not always Maſters of their 
Paſſion, in ſuch nice Conjunctures as require 
the greateſt Preſence of Mind. 

What, cin we think, is in the Heads of 
ſome Women, who take no Care to conceal 
their Intrigues, and who have fo deprav'd a 
Taſte, as to pride themſelves in Things that 
abſolutely diſgrace them? Do they mean by 


Y this to gain the Mens Affections? Twould be 
[ a ſtrange fetch of Politicks, to diſgrace them- 10 
ſelves on purpoſe to ger Lovers. Love that is ve 


not founded on Eſteem, is neither ſolid nor 
laſting ; but 'tis delicious with them to make 
themſelves contemptible and ridiculous ; and 
there's no Remedy but to give them over to 
their Paſſion. Lęrina ſeems to have forgotten 
that he's of one of the beſt Families in Eng- 
4 | hand; 
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land; that ſhe's Young and Handſome, and 
would be ador'd if ſhe had the Art to make uſe 
of all her Advantages, Her giddy and liber- 
tine Conduct corrupts her Merit: Were ſhe: 
more ſtately and reſerv'd, ſhe would fire with 
other Notions thoſe that now conſider her only 


asa 7it, 


The Reſerme of a Woman of Merit is a 
ſort of Bridle to contain Men in their Duty: 
The boldeſt dare not to take their ſwing before 
a Woman that maintains her Character, but 
are diſconcerted and intimidated by her modeſt 
Pride. If the Ladies were careful to preſerve 
this Behaviour ſo well becoming them, they 
would not only be full as amiable, bur rather 
more reſpected by the Men, who then durſt not 
forget themſelves before them as they are ac- 
cuſtom'd to do. 

They ruin all their Intereſt by that Liberty 
they have for ſome time aſſum'd of too da- 
bonnairè à Carriage; and loſe the Empire they 
have naturally over Men. This giddy Beha- 
viour is only ſuitable to thoſe wretched Crea- 
tures thit give us Horror, and poſſeſs us with 


Loathing and Contempt. Have Women of this 


Character Reaſon to complain of the Mens, 
III Carriage to them? That they are grown 


uncivil and brutal, without Reſpec, Submiſ- 
ſion or Complaiſince for them? If they ob- 


ſerv'd in their Conduct a Nervs and ſcru- 


pulous Severity that cenſur'd the lealt Liberties,, 


the Men would keep within the Bounds of 
Reſpect thats due to them. Too great an 
Eaſineſs renders them familiar and hardy. 

E 3 Tis: | 
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'Tis a difficult Province for a Woman, who 
is deſirous to pleaſe, and yet willing to ſave 
Appearances, to preſerve that juſt Medium that 
is the Perfection of her Character. Too much 


Scverity diſcourages ard an over-ſtrain'd Com- 


plaiſance grows infipid. Theſe two Virtues 
mould be fo combin 'd, that Complaifance may 
be an Alca!i for the & wreneſs of Severity, and 
SCVCIILY give Voinancy to Complaiſance, This 
Aqui lil b tum 1s hard to be kept: The Balance 
inclincs to the exceſs of one or other of theſe 
Virtues, „ich is the Reaſon thoſe who are ever 


ſo fond of rleafinr, hit not upon the knack of 


It. 
Reſt; os ſhould have nothing in it, either 
Wild, Terwagant, or Diſau iſtfül: 'Tis a Very 


different Thing trom the Aff cctation of the 


Mine ks ana £ pes of Mode ſiy, Who treat all 
al ke with a ſtudied Severity, to make People 
believe they have no Favor ite. They pretend 
to be alarm'd in publick at too free a Word; 
but in private deſernd to moſt ſhameful Li- 
keities. ITis the. way of HRypocrites to cen- 
ſure the lighteſt Things in others, whilſt their 
Conſcience upbraids them with certain mat— 
ters very repugnant to their Appearance and 


 Grimaces. 


Moſt Women, that embark in di ſhonourable 
Confederacies, ſo flatter themſelves with the 
Scereſy of their little Intrigues, and their nice 
Politicks to diſguize their Conduct, that the 
Publick muſt le a ſtranger to them. They 
wauld not jon the riſque they do, if they 


forcſaw the fatal Conſequences of their Gallan- 
tries 
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tries and Engagements: But they are abus'd 
by their very Conf: lents; and are ever forward - 
eſt to betray thoſe whoſe Diſcretion they leaſt 
ſuſpected. 

The more Merit a Woman has, the more 
cautious ſhe ſhould be to do nothing deroga- 
tory to her Character. Women of Beauty are 
continually beleaguer d with Ambuſcades. Ihere 
are ſome nice Conjuntures wherein the moſt 
reſolv'd Vertue can't ſtand its Ground. Tis 
the part of Prudence to foreſee theſe dangerous 
Occaſions, and avoid them at any rate, When 
a Woman's reſolv'd to ſtick te her Duty; tho 
this may ſeem a very ſevere and difficult Task. 
They that have paſs'd the Fire of their Youth, 
or make a Profeſſion of an auſtere Virtue, are 
not ſo expos'd to the importunity of Lovers; 
which is an excellent Remedy to ſave the 
vwutueof a Woman. 

A Woman attacked, if Severity be not Pet 
Armour, is half vanquith'd, and lets you ſee 
ſhe thinks of capitulating, is caſy to de- 
ſory in her Eyes, her Face, and by the ſound 
of ker Voice, t the Effect that bold Diſcour'e 
bas upon her. If ſhe anſwers with Reſclu- 
tion or Contempt, be a Man never ſo Refo- 
tute and Enterprizing, he changes his Lan- 
guage; but if her Anſwer be equivocal or af- 
fected ; or if ſhe gives but weak Teſtimonies 
of her Diſpleaſure, he'll not fail to draw Con- 
ſequences very injurious to her Glory. The 
Reſerve of a Woman that reſolves to be re- 
gular, retains People in Reſpect, without 

F 4 the 
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"Tis a difficult Province for a Woman, who 
is deſirous to pleaſe, and yet willing to fave 
Appearances, to preſerve that juſt Medium that 
is the Perfection of her Character. Too much 
Severity diſcourages and an over: ſtrain d Com- 
plaiſance grows inſipid. Theſe two Virtues 
mould be ſo combin 4 that Com plaiſance may 
be an Alcali for the & ureneſs of Severity, and 
Severity give Voinancy to Complaiſance, This 
Aqui li U, ium is bard to be kept: The Balance 


inclincs to the exceſs of one or other of theſe. 


Virtucs, „ich is the Reaſon thoſe who are ever 
ſo fond of 1leafins, hit not upon the knack of 


it. 


Neſer ve ſhould have nothing in it, either 
Wild, Terwagant, or Diſe dee Tis a very 
itte rent Thing from the A ffectation of the 
Mimicks and Apes of Modchy, Who treat all 
Alke with a ſtudied Severity, to make People 
believe they have no Favonite. They pretend 
to be alarm'd in publick at too free a Word; 
but in private deſcend to meſt ſhameful Li- 
kerties. Tis the way of Hypocrites to Cen- 
ſure the lighteſt Things in others, whilſt their 
Conſcicrce upbraids them with certain mat— 
ters very rcpugnant to their Appearance and 
Grimaces. 

Moſt Women, that embark in diſhonourable 
Confederacies, ſo flatter themſelves with the 
Scereſy of their little Intrigues, and their nice 
Politicks to difguize their Conduct, that tle 


Publick muſt be a ſtranger to them. They 


wou:d not jon the riſque they do, if Md 


forcſaw the fatal Conſequences of their Gallan- 
tries 
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tries and Engagements: But they are abus d 


by their very Conrdents ; and are ever forward - 
eſt to betray thoſe whoſe Dzſcretion they leaſt 
ſuſpected. 

The more Merit a Woman has, the more 
cautious ſhe ſhould be to do nothing deroga- 
tory to her Character. Women of Beauty are 
continually beleaguer'd with Ambuſcades. Ihere 
are ſome nice Conjuntures wherein the moſt 
reſoiv'd Vertue can't ſtand its Ground. Tis 
the part of Prudence to foreſee thele dangerous 
Occaſions, and avoid them at any rate, When 
a Woman's reſolv'd to ſtick tc her Duty; tho 
this may ſcem a very ſevere and difficult Task. 
Ihcy that have paſs d the Fire of their Youth, 
or make a Profeſſion of an auſtere Virtue, are 
not ſo expos'd to the importunity of Lovers; 
which is an excellent Remedy to ſave the 
virtueof a Woman, 

A Woman attack'd, if Severity be not her 
Armour, is half vanquiſh'd, and lets you ſee 
ihe thinks of capitulating, Tis caſy to de- 
cry in her Eyes, her Face, and by the ſound 
cf her Voice, the Effect that bold Diſcourſe 
bas upon her, If ſhe anſwers with Reſclu- 
tion or Contempt, be a Man never ſo Reſo- 
lute and Enterprizing, he changes his Lan- 
guage; but if her Anſwer be equivocal or af- 
fected ; or if ſhe gives but weak Teſtimonies 
of her Diſpleaſure, he'll not fail to draw Con- 
ſequences very injurious to her Glory. The 
Referve of a Woman that reſolves to be re- 
gular, retains People in Reſpet, without 
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the aſſiſtance of many Words, or a volley of 
Paſſion. 

Is it the Women's Fault their Husbands 
don't love them, or is it the Fault of both ? 
That which is very unaccountable, is, that our 


Love for a Maid when courted, is fo ſoon ex- 


tinguiſh'd when a Wife, tho' ſhe be actually 
very amiable, and loſe no degree of her Me- 
Tit. *Iis true, there are ſtrange Whimſies in 
the Heart of Man. The deſire he has to poſ- 
ſeſs a Thing, gives it an additional Worth, 
which ſinks as ſcon as the deſire is over: Be- 
ſides, the ardency wherewith he ſought it, 
makes it appear more valuable; ſo that when 
this Zeal begins to cool, the Thing is not found 
ſo amiable as before. We may add, that what 
is poſſeſs d, is leſs reliſh'd than what is de- 
ſir d, becauſe we are always in queſt of new 
Objects to amuſe us, whereas Cuſtom leaves 
in us a certain Diſguſt or Langucr, that ren- 
ders the Things taſteleſs which we can diſpoſe 
of, But the moſt natural Reaſon why Hus- 
bands and Wives have fo little Love for each 
other, is becauſe they know one another too 
well. They have not the Diſeretion, or will 
not be at the Pains to conceal their Weakneſ- 
ſes and Imperfetions, becauſe *tis a tedious 


Conſtraint; and they chuſe rather to appear 


in their proper Colours, than put on any Diſ- 


uiſe. f 

; Young People, who want Experience, and 

commonly Underſtanding to ſee clearly their 

own Intereſts, reaſon very differently from 

their Parents, who have more Experience and 
more 
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more Diſcretion. A young Maid, whoſe Heart 
is already prepoſſeſs d, hears with Pain the 
Remonſtrances of a prudent and underſtanding 
Mother, who would provide her Daughter a 
more ſuitable Match, tho' not ſo much to her 
Inclination. The Daughter confiders nothing 
but the Perſon : the Mother, who has other 
Views, and reaſons in cool Blood, regards on- 
ly the Eſtate: And this is one of the Sources 
of the Miſeries of Marriage. Tis engag'd in, 
againſt Inclination : The Troubles that infalli- 
bly attend it, make the Loſs of that Match. 
regretted, that was before ſo agreeable. A Wo- 
man perſuades her ſelf, ſhe thou!d have been 
more happy by following her own Bias. The - 
Heart that is livelily touch'd, turns natural- 
ly to the amiable Object, as the Magnetick 
Needle does to the Pole. The Diſguſt, or A- 
verſion for a Husband, taken only upon Family- 
Conſiderations, redoubles ſtill the Vexation. Ts 
there need of any Thing more, to perſuade lier 
ihe is moſt miſerable? And would it be amiſs. 
to have a little more Regard for the Perſon, 
than the Eſtate? | 
A Woman of the World is not oblig'd to 
renounce all Sorts of Attire and Ornaments; 
but may make uſe of ſuch as are ſuitable to her 
Condition, Age and Character: But when ſhe 
has gone ſo far as to turn Devotee, to lengthen. 
her Sleeves, and take a Religious and Regular 
Habit; the reſt of her Conduct ſhould con- 
form to her reform'd Out- ſide: For if ſhe will 
ſill be a Woman of Pleaſure, if ſhe'll play the. 
ſame Game, have the ſame Care of her Beau- 


Es. tY, 
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t, the ſame Delicacy for all her Charms; the 
World will ſet but little by her Devotion, which 
is merely ſuperficial, and conſiſts in ſtudied Af- 
fectation and Grimace. | 

The Ladies of this Age don't much approve 
of that Aphoriſm of the ancient Sage; who 
faid, Women were mad? only for Reſt and Re- 
tirement : That all their Virtue conſiſted in be- 
ing unknown, without incurring Blauie, or de- 
ſerving Commendation. That She was the inoſt 
virtuous, that was leaſt ſpoken of. And there- 
fore he abſolutely forbid them the Common- 
wealth, and confin'd them to the Obſcurity of 
their Families; aſſigning them only one Em- 
ployment, which was the Education of their 
Children, to make them uſeful Subjects to the 
State. 
I! here's a ſuperannuated Piece of Mora- 
lity! The Ladies have found the Art of ſha— 
king off theſe uncaſy Fetters: They love Noiſe 
and Buſtle: The greateſt Intrigues are manag'd 
by their Miniſtry. They will have a Hand in 
every Thing; and think themſelves capable of 
Reforming both Church and State. They don't 
as yet deſire the Heading of Armies; but ba— 
ting this, they would willingly ſubmir their 
Shoulders to all the Burdens of the Republick. 
Moſt of them are mo e enterprizing than Men; 
more reſolute, more bertile in Expedients, and 
more dextrous at the happy Management of 
ai Intrigue, 
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Of MODERATION and Dis 1 N- 
TERESTEDNESS, 


"P15 not to be hop'd, that the Generality 

of Men will quit their ruling Principle 
of Caprice, to be govern'd by Reaſon. They 
float along the Torrent of a whirling and im- 
petuous Humour, which obſerves neither Laws 
nor Meaſures. Their Paſſions drag them along ; 
and Intereſt warps all their Notions. Their per- 
petual Outrages render them indocible, and in- 


capacitate them to command themſelves. Here 


you ſee the Source of the irreparable Faults 
they commit, and of the lrregularity of their 
Conduct. Poke) 

If we well conſider, we ſhall eaſily obſerve, 
that moſt of the Diſcontents, Diſputes, and 
great Commotions that infeſt the Lives of 
Men, proceed from the want cf Skill to mo- 
derate themſelves, and maſter their Paſſions, 
'Tis certain, Moderation is a Virtue of very 
extenſive Uſe ; and we have frequent need of 
it in all the different Situations we are plac'd 
in. Tis continually neceſſary to bear the 


Misfortunes that befal us, without Daftardy 


and Complaints; to adapt our felves to the 
1 5 Magot- 
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Magottry and Capriciouſneſs of thoſe very trou- 
bleſome People we are obligd to live with; 
politickly to diſſemble the diſingenuous Treat- 
ment of ill-deſigning Men. Tis commonly 
more prudent not to ſeem to ſee all, than 
make our Diſcoveries inſtrumental to thoſe vio- 
lent Claſhes, that have always vexatious Con- 
ſequences. Few People are ſufficient Maſters 
of their Reſentment, or their Spleen, to mo- 
derate themſelves when they ſee they are de- 
ſpis'd, or hear any Diſcourſe prejudicial to their 
Glory. 

He that could prevail fo far over himſelf, as 
to be undiſturb'd at affrontive Language, would 
find an excellent Preſervative for his own Re- 
poſe. This is a Thing of very difficult Pra- 
ice ; but which, nevertheleſs, produces a good 
Effect. If what we are upbraided with be 
true, tis fitter for us to correct our ſelves, than 
for others to forbear us: If the Matter be 
falſe, we ſhall give it the Credentials of Truth, 
by the Anguiſh we expreſs. The ſafeſt Method 
is, to ſet our ſelves above theſe ſort of Reports: 
The flighting of ſuch Diſcourſe diſcredits it, and 
robs the Author of the malicious Pleaſure he 
takes in Scandal. 5 

'Tis impoſſible to ſecure our ſelves from ac- 
cidental Diſappointments and Diſgraces; but 
the Man of Moderation eſtabliſhes a kind of 
Happineſs on the worſt Events. III Succeſſes, 
which confound and throw impatient People 
off the Hinges, ſerve only to brighten the Vir- 
tue and Courage of moderate Men, It re- 

JJ 
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quires great Strength of Mind, to ſuſtain ſome 
Shocks, that exhauſt all our Recruits, and ſeem 
remedileſs: And at this Juncture, a Man finds 
his Moderation a Refuge azainſt the Mal gnan- 
cy of Fortune, | 

Men of Honour and Honeſty ſometimes for- 
get themſelves in Misfortunes, and the Diſor- 
der of their Affairs; the Neceſſities they are 


under, provoke them to Actions of Regret, 


and which they bluſh the firſt for. A Man 
ſometimes finds himſelf in ſuch uneaſy Cir- 
cumſtances, that he is oblig'd to force his Tem- 
per, and buckle to the Weight of his oppreſ- 
five Fortune. Ingenuous Diſpoſitions ſuffer in- 
finitely in theſe Conjunctures; ſeeing them- 
ſelves, in ſpite of their Courage, forc'd to com- 
ply with over-powering Neceflity. In theſe 
Seaſons of Adverſity, they muſt have Recourſe 
to their Moderation, for Expedients to ſoften 
and abate the Miſeries that can't abſolutely be 


_ avoided. 


If People would, or could moderate them- 
ſelves, they might eaſily be happy in every 
State; but they often form imaginary Cauſes. 
of Diſcontent, when they have no real ones. 
There is ſuch a Magazine of Whims in the 
Heart of Man, that he turns Tyrant to him- 
ſelf, when no body elſe diſturbs him. 

Fronto wants nothing in Nature to be hat 
py, but the Power to enjoy his Fortune, 
There's no body in greater Favour with his 


Queen, which is an infallible Sign of his Me- 


rit. He poſſeſſes a Poſt, that makes him the 
Envy of all the World. His Eſtate is * 
e 
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able to his Birth and Employments; and yet 
he is melancholy, and diſſatisfied in the midſt 
of all his Proſperity. Without conſidering 
what he has, he carries his Ambition to what 
he has not; and wears out his Life in Cha- 
grin, Reſtleſſneſs and Diſcontent, which poy- 
ſon all the Sweets and Comfort of his For- 
tune, 

It would be advantageous to ſome People, 
not to have ſo great Fortunes, We find in them 
innumerable good Qualites, and eſteem, love 
and careſs them, when in a lower State; but 
we (at the ſame time) ſee their Merits fink, 
in proportion to their Elevation. The Change 
of Fortune for the better, changes the Manners 
for the worſe, The Vices that had been pal- 
liated out of Neceſlity, then ſhew themſelves 
with greater Licenſe. | 

Lenix was complaiſant, moderate, humble 
and amiable, before he became rich; but ſinee 
his Father came into the Treaſury, and he 
reckons his Eſtate by Thouſands, he is grown 
haughty, proud, contemptuous, fooliſh, and 
what not. He has loſt by his Riches, all the 
Eſteem he had before purchas'd by his Vir- 
tue. | ES | . 

What wonder tis, that People meanly born, 
and of a bad Education, ſhould (when rais'd 
to Eſtates) forget themſelves, and grow ſelf- 
_ ſufficient and preſuming ? Their Origin is not 

remember d; and the Wealth they ſwim in, 
makes their Favour courted by Great Men. 
Theſe mean Condeſcenſions in them, and the 

4 3 Occa- 
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Occaſions the World has for their Aſſiſtance, 
turn their Heads, and make them common] 
ſo fooliſh and in'olent, as to prefer themſelves 
to thoſe that borrow their Money, or ſell them 
their Lands and Chateaux. 


I queſtion whether Women, who are too 


fond of Finery, will underſtand their Intereſts, 
Inſtead of heightning their native Beauty, they 
obſcure it, and hinder its whole Effet. An 
ugly Woman thould beware of drawing Peo- 
ple's Eyes upon her, by her Attire, When the 
Uglineſs is alone, tis not ſo much minded; it 
remains (as I ſaid) hid in its own Obſcu- 
IIty. | EE 

Old Clorinda, with her Roſe-colour'd Suit, 
and all the reſt of her Accoutrements, attracts 
the Railleries of all that view her, It provokes 
one's Indignation, to ſee her Skeleton adorn'd 
with Diamonds, Bracelets, and Lockets; and 
when ſhe aſks whether the Colour of her 


| Ribbons be not fine, one can't forbear laughing 


in her Face, 


There's no body without their Infirmities : 
The great Art conſiſts in concealing them ſo 


nicely, that the World may not find them our, 
Thoſe that ſhew themſelves too much, and 


have not ſufficient Command and Self- Govern- 


ment on certain Occaſions, are conſtantly expos'd 
to the Slight and Railleries of ſuch as know 


them, and who think themſelves not oblig'd to 


ſpare them, Eg 
"Tis not the Seaſon to talk much, when a 
Man's agitated with violent Paſhon, and not 


ſufficiently Maſter of himſelf. Vexation com- 


monly 
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monly makes us vent ſuch Fooleries in haſte, 
as we repent of at leiſure. We ſhould there- 
fore never be more watchful of our ſelves, than 
when we are ſplenetick or enrag'd. This Paſ- 
fion diſorders us, be we never ſo temperate, if 
we give way to its tumultuous and extravagant 
Motions. . 

J was ſenſibly touch'd the other Day, with a 
fine Inſtance of Moderation in Dorantes. He 
found himſelf abus d by a Perfon of much inlc= 
rior Quality : He had a Canein his Hand ; and, 
at his firſt Commotion, was tempted to ſtrike 
the Man who had thus faild in Reſpet. He 
enter d his Chamber, to let his Paſſion cool, be- 
fore he would finiſh the Affair that occaſfion'd 
his Diſorder. A Perſon of leſs Temper would 
have reek d his Spleen, by Caning the ſenſeleſs 
Coxcomb ; but Lam perſuaded, a Man of Ho- 
nour is much aſham'd of himſelf, when he con- 
ſiders in cool Blood, what Violence his Anger 
has led him to. | 

They that ſeek their Repoſe and Satisfaction 
in the World, are always reſtleſs, becauſe they 
can't find what they ſo earneſtly purſue, They 
muſt not even reckon much on their Fore-ſight, 
which is often baffI'd and ſurpriz'd by Treache- 
ry ; againſt which, Prudence, Strength and Cou- 
rage, have no Preſervative. When, with all 
the Care and Pains we are capable of, Things 
ſucceed ill, we muſt do as we do at Play, (which 
depends on the Freaks of Fortune). endeavour 
to remedy by Patience, what we loſe by 
Chance. 5 = 


Reſt. 
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Reſt fatisfied with your good Intentions, if 
you would preſerve your Quiet, and be con- 
tented with the ſecret Pleaſure that reſults from 
a Conſciouſneſs cf good Actions; for tis in 


vain to flatter our ſelves with the Hopes of 


every body's Approbation. Tho' equitable Peo— 
ple praiſe you, and do you Juſtice, youll find 
a greater Number to diſapprove your Conduct, 
The Generality of Men make no Reflavion, 
even on Actions deferving immortal Praiſe; 
their Supineneſs not permitting them to trou- 
ble their Heads about what has no Relation 
to them. Others, more malicious and fan— 


taſtical, will cenſure the Nobleſt and moſt He- 


roick Exploits, that dazzle their jealous Eyes, 
Acquieſce in the Teſtimony of your Conſcience, 
and proceed in your own way. 45 
You ſee how the Opinions of the World are 
divided about Favorina, Sound Judges of 
Things agree, no bodycan have greater Vir- 
tue, finer Wit, a more real Merit, or modeſter 
Sentiments, in ſo high a Fortune: Whereas 
others, of ſmall Infight and Penetration, or of 
a capricious Judgment, ſay, She is a Hypocrite 
that Plays a Part, and conceals ( under an hum- 
ble Exterior, and pretended Modeſty) an im- 
meaſurable Fund of Pride. To leſſen the Me- 
rit of the Great things ſhe docs, and which 
are too manifeſt to be denied, they give her 
ſiniſter Intentions, which ſhe never had. They 
endeavour to infinuate, that ſhe aims at no- 
thing but her own Dignity and Fortune, even 
when ſhe acts from the moſt ſublime and . 
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ed Motives. Such is the Malice and Extrava- 


gance of the Heart of Man. 

A Man ſhould be very ſecure of his Point, 
that takes the Liberty to reproach People. 
'Tis hard for a Perſon that is unjuſtly accus d, 
to contain himſelf : His Blood riſes at the Ex- 
travagance, or Malice of thoſe, that deny ]u- 
ſtice to his Virtue: But when the Reproaches 
are well grounded, the Man has nothing to ſay, 
becauſe his own Conſcience {till urges him more 
{cverely. 

"Petfora of Quality need not to be apprehenſive 
of being too courteous and familiar; their 
Rank and Dignity ſufficiently maintain their 
ReſpeR : and the Ambition of pleaſing them, 
par 0 us eaſily ſubmit to their Deſires. They 
ſhould therefore, by a popular and eaſy Bela 
viour, endeavour to ſoften the Yoke of this 
Dependance: : Hereby they would gain the Con- 
fidence and Friendſhip of. thoſe that have to 
do with them: whereas too great State, and 
a havghty and impertinent Carriage, diſcoura- 
ges and rebuffs them. 

There is a Sort of Correſpondence betwixt 
the Subject and his Prince. The Subject is ob- 
lig'd to Obedience and Submiſſion; the Prince 
to Care, Protection, Bounty, and Eaſineſs of 
Acceſs. When Things are in this Poſition, 
every body is content. The inferior Perſon 
finds a Pleaſure in Obeying, and is not ſenſible 
of the Clog of his Dependance. 

In your Converſe with haughty People, put 
on ſo much Moderation and Reſerve, as never 
to let them ſee you have an eminent Merit, 

our” 
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out-ſhining theirs. If Perſons much above 
you, ask your Advice, don't give it like a Pe- 
dagogue, or pretend to tutor them. Modeſtly 
lend them your Inſtructions, as if you only 
mingled Counſels with them. Theſe Infinua- 
tions will make you more agreeable than all 
you can ſay or do in their behalf. 

Such as love diſputing in Converſation, and 
always uſe the Negative to what others ad- 
vance, frequently make a perſonal Quarrel of 
a frivolous matter that's conteſted, Oppoſt- 
tion heats them, and makes tliem obſtinate in 
defending their Opinions, If they want good 
Arguments to ſupport them, the ordinary Re- 


_ courſe is to Invectives and Reproaches, which 


are commonly ſmartly return'd by the oTended 
Perſon, This Reply paſſes for the Rancour of 
an infulting Enemy; and thus a Trifle grows 
into a ſerious Buſineſs, and Arbitrators are 
call d in to determine the magotty Diſpute, 

Tis almoſt impoſſible to carry on a long 
Acquaintance, with the generality of Men, 
without occaſion of Complaint, Bur the Fault 
1s, that our Complaints are too ſtrong and bir- 
ter. The means we take to reduce People that 
off:nd us, ſets their Reconciliation at an im- 
practicable Diſtance. An obliging Procedure, 
gentecl and tender Reprehenſions, have a much 
better effect to ſmooth and ſoften the moſt 
ſavage Diſpoſition. Lenity and Moderation 
are the apteſt Remedies we can apply to bring 
back fantaſtical and unreaſonable People to 
their Duty, In the mean time, this 1s a Me- 
thod very ſeldom taken; it being a vulgar 

Notion, 
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Notion, that Reputation is concern'd to give 
ſuch Thunder-Claps as may call up every Body's 
Attention, 

I know not whether it may be reckon'd a 
Paradox, That greater ftrength of Mind 1s re- 
quiſite to hear good Fortune than bad, Vul- 
gar Souls bend under the weight of their Pro— 


ſperity; their Joy burſts out of them whether 


they will or no, and we read their moſt ſecret 
Thoughts in the Lines of a ſatisfied Counte- 
nance. They can't hejp diſcovering their Pride 
that flows fiom Wealth, and their Contempt 
for thoſe that want ir. 

Men of grcateſt Depth and Wiſdom have 


no infallible Security againſt making falſe Steps: 


But when this Misfortune happens, you are 
not obſt inately to maintain an abſurd Choice 
bya miſtaken Bravery, or the Aſperity of Re- 
ſentments that plunge you into fleſh Precipices. 
Try to recover from your Error; there being 
commonly more Merit in a dextrous diſenga- 
ging from a Labyrinth, than in the firſt avoi— 
dance of the Fault. We pity a Man, whom 
the wrct:hedne's of his Affairs, or unhappy 
Circumſtances have diſconcerted, but we don't 
pity tnoſe that by an unſeaſonable Obſtinacy 
give the finiſhing- ſtroke to their own Ruin, 
when they might ealily reſtore their Matters 
by following another Conduct. | 
Temper is never more neceſſary in Copver- 


fation, than when it turns upon Raillery, Tis 
very hard to govern one's ſelf in a Run of 


Mirth and Humour, which has the Applauſe 
of all the Company. Converſation is indeed 


more 
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more lively and agreeable for it; but it ſeldom 


happens that tho'e that rally, and the rallicd 
Perſons, depart good Friends, Delicate Veople 
ſometimes feel themſelves more vounded and 
offended at a jeſt than an Affair of Con:<quence, 
becaute every body dreads R2dicale, and hates 
to ſee others merry at their st. 

Whence is it we have not the ſ1me Indul- 
gence for others, that we expect from them? 
Such is the Injuſtice of Men, that they re- 
quire Perfection in every body elſe, whilft 
the World has a ihoutand juſt Indictments 
againſt them themſelves. Lucretia is every 
where complaining cf Jniane's contraglicting 
Humour: She ſays, he's a froward Creature, 
and that you know not where to have, nor 
how to live with her ; yet the World has not 
a more unconverſable, whimſical, finical Piece 
than Lucretia heiſelf is. *Tis common enough 
for thoſe who have palpable Erormities, which 
every body ſuffers by, to tax others with 
Peccadillo's, which they heighten into Pro- 
digies. | 

it ſeems to be the Law of Repriſals, that 


we obſerve no Meaſures with thoſe that in- 


ſult us with harth and offenſive Language; 
and tis an eſtabliſh'd Cuſtom to anſwer Peo- 
ple in the ſame ſtrain; but yet it muſt be 
own'd, that this is the very Peſt of Conver- 
fation, and that whoever has ſufficient Com- 
mand of himfſel® not to be paſſionate on 
theſe Conjunctures, and to reſtrain a cut- 
ting Expreſlion ready to eſcape him, is much 

7 —. 
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to be commended, for ſparing, out of pure 
Generoſity, People undeſerving ſuch nice Re- 
ards. | 
What ſignifies it to vent one's ſelf in Cla- 
mour and Paſſion againſt thoſe that drop you 
after a long Acquaintance, whilſt you. have 
given no Occaſion for ſuch ill Treatment ? 
Theſe Hurricanes and Tranſports are very uſeleſs, 
and never reduce them to their Duty, The 
beſt Expedient we can uſe with ſuch as de- 
ſert us, is to give them Liberty to do it: If 
this be an Affliction to us, we fthould not 
let them have the pleaſure of perceiving it. 
When a Man has done us an ill Office, or 
treated us ill in Diſcourſe, which our impru- 
dent Friends relate to us, the firſt Thing that 
occurs is a deſire of Revenge, and of ſeekins 
all Occaſions to give Proofs of our Reſentment. 
We rail at him in all Companies, and would 
have every Body engage in our Quarrel, and 
i approve our Procedure: This is the common 
Practice of Mankind. But it would be much 
| more gencrous to ſuperſede theſe ſort of Affairs, 
and only, by ſome gentle Reproofs to thew 
| we are not Inſenſible, or ſo ſtupidly Indolent 
1 as to be touched with nothing. If we took 
this Method, inſtead of that of Calumnies 
and Invectives, we ſhould find the Secret of 
| giving them all the Blame, and preſerving 
our own Repoſe and Reputation. Why 
will you commit the ſame Fault, and fur- 
niſh the Aggreſſor with as juſt Materials of 


Complaint y 
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Temper and Moderation are at all times 
neceſſary, becauſe we every where meet with 
humourſome and untractable People, that af- 
ford a noble Subject for our Patience. A Man 
happens to be tied to an ill-humour'd Wife, 
who is always quarrelling and ſcolding: His 
clowniſh and þbrutiſh Servants don't ſerve him 
to his Mind : His falſe Friends betray or aban- 
don him when he has moſt occaſion for their 
Aſſiſtance: His Enemies, bent on his Ruin, 
create him unlucky Troubles. What Reſolution 
ſhould he take under theſe Confuſions? Muſt 
he be always bidding Battel to thoſe that play 
him theſe ill Turns, to force them to be rea- 
ſonable in ſpight of their Natures 2 This would 
be a very vain and fruitleſs Undertaking. The 
ſureſt and ſhorteſt way, were to arm one's ſelf 
with Philoſophy, and retire within the Fort of 
Moderation. 

We find a ſort of Men very much of the 
Nature of wild Beaſts; always ready to tear 
you in Pieces, and devour you, They place 
to the account of Benefactions, the Miſchiefs 
they don't do you. Expect no good Offices 
from them, nor hope, by the Recital of your 


Misfortunes, to move and ſoften them to 


Compaſſion. Think it rather a Mercy if they 
don't puſh you off the brink of the Precipice 
to finiſh your Deſtruction. By the Malice of 


their Natures, they are always in a Diſpoſition 


to do all the Miſchief they are capable of ; 
and they feel an 1l|-naturd Joy, whenever they 
exaſperate and plague you. Ought ſuch Men 


to have come into the World? Or oũght not 


the 
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the Laws of well-regulated Governmenrs to 
baniſh them humane Converſation ? 
There's in Man ſuch a Fund of Gall and Ma- 


lignity, as makes him behold with Envy the 


Talents and fine Qualities of others. He can't 
reſolve to commend them when they are men- 
tiond, his whole natural Biaſs leaning to Slan- 
derand Diſparagement. People love mutually 
to criticize one another: The Soldier talks 
freely of his Captain; the Captain cenſures the 
Field Officer, who likewiſe thinks he can 


lecture his General: The General throws 


upon the Court the Miſmanagement of the 
Campaign. Let every one take care to diſcharge 
his own Duty without enquiring into others 
Obligations, depending on them for the Suc- 
ceſs of the Enterprize, or charging the Blame 


on them when it proves abortive, 


Sordid and groveling Souls, reduce every 
Thing to their own Intereſts. There's go 
treating on the ſquare with this fort of Peo- 
ple; they ll one way or other hook you in to 


their Advantage. The other Day I heard 


Nonanvills venting Maxims favouring of the 
Climate he was born in. He openly declar'd 
he always kept his Eyes fix d on that part by 
which a Man might be beneficial to him in 
ſomething ; that he employ'd him according 
to his Talent, and deſerted him whenever he 


had ſprung all the Services out of him he could, 


Avoid theſe Earthborn Creatures, that culti- 
vate you like their Cattle, only for the uſe 
they make of you. 


5 
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We have all naturally a great Inclination to 
Injuſtice, and give but too much Scope to that 
Inclination ; which, perhaps, is one of the 
Things that poiſons moſt the Pleaſure of Socie- 
ty and Civil Life, This is the Origin of all 
thoſe Complaints ſo often heard, ſoinetimes juſt 
and ſometimes otherwiſe, by reaſon of a Man's 
extream Tenderneſs for his own Intereſts, and 
Indolence for thoſe of others. Tis certain eve- 
ry one thinks only on himſelf, and counts for 
nothing whatever reſpects his Neighbour. Mean 
time, if we would be happy our ſelves, we 
ſhould contribute all we can to the Happineſs 
of others; for otherwiſe we ſhould daily be en- 
countred with Oppoſition ; whereas if we aCt- 
ed in ſuch Sort, thatother Men might be joint- 
ly happy with us, they would not obſtruct our 
Deſigns, becauſe they would find their own Ac- 
count in them; and thus our Lives would be 
leſs perverted in their Courſe, and flow more 
uniformly, and with greater Tranquility. 

If you can't diveſt your ſelf of yourbad Qua- 
lities, endeavour, atleaſt, to ſhroud them from 
publick Notice. Why will you have others 
ſuffer the Chagrin of your Ill- humour, and that 
impertinent Authority you aſſume of cenſuring 
all Mankind ? Do you think to recommend the 
Niceneſs of your Taſte by your Squeamithneſs 
and Difficulty? Or do you propot to paſs your 
Dictates for Deciſions, which are the Products 
of your Caprice and Extravagance ? 

Violence and Paſlion are not capable of do- 
ing Buſineſs ; that requires a Man ſhould be 


Maſter of Himſelf, and Poſſeſſor of his Reaſor 
Vox. II. 6 | 


Iz 
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ſo faras wiſely to conſult the Meaſures condu- 
cing to the End propos d. *Tis for want of Pre- 
caution the beſt Affairs miſcarry, which would 
have had a better Iſſue, if they had been bet- 
ter manag' d; ſo that we are not always to ex- 
claim againſt the Injuſtice of Men, when our 
Enterprizes fail of the deſir d Succeſs; but muſt 
ſometimes charge it to our own Imprudence. 
In this Caſe, we have the Advantage of an Af- 
ter-game: We muſt correct our ſelves by the 
Experience of the Faults we have fallen into, 
and make uſe, for the future, of the falſe Steps 
we have made in Times paſt. Tis a general 
and moſt approvd Maxim, That Patience ri- 
pens the moft ditficu't Deſigns, and renders the 
Execution of them eaſy ; whereas Precipitation 
ſpoils the heſt concerted Enterprizes. 

If Diſcretion does not moderate our indiſ- 
creet Zeal, we ſhall do more. Injury to our 
Friends than Service by it, Whatever well- 
meaning a Man may have, his Imprudence com- 
monly does more harm, than his Warmth does 
gocd. If Reaion don't govern the Motions of 
the Heart, we {hall ſoon ruin the beſt Affairs by 
over-atting them. | 

If your Zeal toretrieve your miſtaken Friends 
be net diſcreet and moderate, they ll think you 
tionbleſome : your eternal Documents, make 
the Sight of you formidable, and put them un- 
der perpetual Conſtraint, You can't ſay any 
Thing b: Fore Lycas, but yon provoke his Spleen 


and II- Humour, The moſt indifferent Actions, 


and harmlets Pleaſures, are to him unpardona- 
bie Cims He makes Giants and Monſters of 


Wind- 
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Windmills and Chymera's, on purpoſe to fight, 
and have Occaſion for quarrelling: And when 
once the Stum of his Blood ferments, he makes 
long Declamations, with equal Earneſtneſs and 
Fire, as if the Ruin of the Three Kingdoms 
were at ſtake, purely for a Fancy, which he 
tricks up into a Reality, to have the greater 
Pretence for his Out-cries. What is moſt per- 
plexing with People of this Character, is, that 
if you ſeem to hear and approve their Remon- 
ſtrances, they tutor you like a ſſi duous Pedants 
always at your Elbow. If you are negligent 
and unattentive to their Advice, they rage and 
fly out into ureconcilable Enmity. 

If People were as diligent to prevent the 
Judgment of the Publik, before the embark- 
ing in an Affair, as they are to pacify it after 
th.y are abſurdly engag d, they would fave this 
inſignificant Trouble. Apologies are of no 
Ute, when the Conduct gives the Lie to the Diſ- 
courſe. What gets a Woman when her In- 
trigues are known, by all the Reaſons ſhe urges, 

to prove the Uprightneſs of her Intentions ? 
The Judge that ſulters hira'elf to be corrupted 
by Cabal, and Solicitation, can't prevent the 
Diſrepute of Dithoneſty, by all his Sophiſtry to 
evade it, But when a Man has done his Duty, 
he ought not to be diſturb'd at the Voice of the 
Publick, which is not always on Vertue's Side. 
He that can ſo moderate himſelf as not to be 
gall'd with Diſcourſe to his Diſadvantage, has 
round out the Art of Livingat Reſt, and avoid-. 
ing unhappy Conteſts, The Slights we expreſs 
for diſobliging Diſcourſe, extracts part of its 

Fs 1 2 Sting 
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Sting and Venom, and cools the envio us Per- 
ſon's Paſſion for Obloquy and Slander, When 
Favorita firſt entred upon the World, her Per- 
ſonal Merit, Beauty and Charms, alarm'd the 
whole Sex, who all took the Field with Leagues 
offenſive and. defenſive, to ruin ſo formidable a 
Rival; and they made horrible Ravage on her 
Reputation. But by good Fortune Favorite 


had Temper and Moderation equal to her 


Beauty, ſhe ſeem'd not to hear all was ſaid 
againſt her; her Politeneſs, ſweet Diſpoſition 
and Inſinuations, calm'd the moſt Outrageous, 
who were all aſham'd of their II-Doings, and 
afterwards earneſtly courted the Friendſhip of 
a Perſon ſo good humourd, who return'd the 
Envy of ill Offices with Careſſes. 
When we don't think our ſelves oblig'd to 
ſpeak advantageouſly. of ſome People, whoſe 


Proceedings we don't like, we ought at leaſt to 


have ſo much Temper, as to ſpare them, and 
not divulge their Faults and Infirmities, to turn 
them into Ridicule, or do them Prejudice. 
Since we our ſelves are ſo tender, and expect to 
be cultivated, let us have the ſame Equity for 
others. A diſobliging Word often cauſes more 
catting Reflexions, than ill Offices done with 
leſs Deſpight. 
lis a hard matter to preſerve People any 
long time, and to take ſuch juſt Meaſures, as 


to be able always to reckon upon their Friend- 


ſhip. The leaſt Indifterence, expreſs'd without 
Deſign, makes them forget all the Services we 
have done them. An innocent Raillery, about 
Trifles and indifferent Things, provokes oe. 

and 
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and they conſider it as a ſenſible Injury, tho 
you meant not to offend them. Unable to for- 
give, they ſeek all poſſible Occaſions to give you 
Teſtimonies of their Reſentment, and thwart 


you in your moſt neceſſary Affairs. 
We ſhould be cautious how we abuſe the 


Kindneſs of our Friends. Tis their Duty to 


be ſolicitous for our Intereſts, and maintain 
them warmly; to do us Service when we have 
necd of their aſſiſtance, not to make an ill 
Uſe of our Confiding in them, and to be tena- 
cious of our Secrets: But when they have done 
all they are capable of, we ought to demand no 
more, Moſt Men are ſo unreaſonable, that all 
they do for others ſeems to be of great Conſe- 
quence : but they are fo little affected with the 
good Offices of their Friends, as to reckon them 
ſtill in their Debt, when they have ſacrific'd all 
to ſerve them. 25 

Moſt Men think they ought to be rough and 
ſevere, to be reſpected; whereas this Harſhneſs 
and Moroſeneſs diſobliges every Body. Cle- 
mency and Goodneſs advance their Affairs more 
than inflexible Rigor, becauſe People ill treated 
do every Thing as it were inſpight. Hortenſi- 
4s would think himſelf degraded from his Au- 
thority, if he gave the leaſt obliging Word to 
his Expectants and Dependants: His ſevere 
Air makes him confider'd and ſhunn'd as a Pe- 


dant: and People tremble when they have any 
Thing to treat with him about, or Intereſt to 
ſollicit. Is it fo hard a thing to put on a ſmi- 


% 


ling Look, and to expreſs a little Complaiſance 
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to thoſe that accoſt us, who are already under 
pain enough to be obliged to ask it of us? 

Men in eminent Poſte, the Principals in Cor- 
porations, and chief Miniſters in the State, 
ſhould civily treat the Perſons that apply to 
them. They are oblig'd to refuſe a great ma- 
ny, but yet ought to ſend them away ſatisfied; 
at leaſt, with Words and Looks to ſoften their 
Denials, when they can't ſatisfy them by Ef- 
fects. | 

Tis certain,withtheGenerality of the World, 


Intereſt carries it above Glory. They ſtickle 
for great Employs rather to get Wealth than 


Fame. But tis a ſhameful Traffic k to proſti- 
tate a glorious Poſt, to the Sordidneſs of amaſ- 
ling Riches, and which a man ought to be con- 
tent with, for the Honour that's annex d toit. 
Conſidering the Make and Complexion of 
Mankind, there's 1:0 reckoning vpon their Ge— 
neroliry. Selt-love and Intereſt have ſo warpd 
their Sentiments, they draw all the Lines of 
Profit to their own Center. They have ſtill 
ſome Regard to themſelves in the god Offices 
they do you, and would have leſs Conſideration 
for you, but for the hopes of reciprocal Servi- 
ces. In the mean Time, it muſt be reckon'd a 
Baſeneſs to cult vate our Friends only for their 
Uſfulneſs ; to give them up to their ill For- 
tune, and to break all Commerce with them, 


when the Diſorder cf their Affairs, incapact- 


tates them for foture Uſe to uus. 

True Friends and diſintereſsd Friendſhips, 
are Things no longer to be met with. The 
Friendſhip that's practis'd now-a-days, is np 
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a Diſguiſe for SIf-love, which unmaiks on Oc- 
canons, where our Intereſts, and thoſe of our 
ſupposd Friends, come into Competition. 
What is very odd and unaccountable, is, that 
the Happine s of our Friends, is ſometimes our 
Mornficition ; proportionably to their Advance- 
ment, or Acceſſion of Happineſs, they decline 
in our A:tections. We ſee them with Uneaſineſs 
and a ſort of Affl ding Conftraint : Our Con- 
fidences abate, and we can't pardon Fortune the 
Favours the thews the Perſonswe love. It would 
be leſs afflicting and invidious if her Bounty 
had flow'd on Perſons unknown or indifferent 
to us. What Gddiveſs and Prepoſterouineſls is 

this! Fang 
Envy and ſordid Jealoafies put us upon 
ſtrange Extravagancies in Civil Life. We arc 
enrag'd at the Succeſs and Elevation of jome 
People we fee failing with a full Gale and To: - 
rent of Favour. We forgive them neicher 
their Endowments of Nature nor Fortune, We 
give our Malice a ſwing, and recur to a thou- 
ſand Artifices, toruina troublehme Merit that 
eclipſes our own, and is beheld” with Diſquiet 
and jealouſy. We ſhould, ar leiſt, be ſo mach 
Maſters of our Selves and Indignation, as ta 
diſguiſe thee ſord'd Sentimenrs, ih uinbecoming 
a Man of Honour, Shall you have more Me- 
Tit, think you, when you have lower' that of 
your fancied Rivals? Vet this is the Politick; 
of moſt People, of all Ranks and Conditions 
whatſoever, Old Men enviouily behold the 
growing Fortune of the Young: A Proficient 
in Science, or in War, is almoſt in deſpair, 
. | Ly 
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to ſee another diſtinguiſh'd by an extraordina- 
Ty Merit, Young People of the ſame Preten- 
ſions can't bear one another, and hardly ab- 
ſtain from open Rupture, Women are impa- 


tient of Rivals upon the Chapter of their 


Beauty, and fly to all kinds of Stratagems to 
deciy their Competitors, Angelica is to be ex- 
cepted from this common Rule. Tho' ſhe be 
perfectly Handſome, ard it be ſo rare a thing 


for a handſome Woman to commend another 


for her Pcauty, ſhe talks of it with pleaſure, 
She is the firſt that obſerves their Graces, and 
impoſes Silence on Detiactors. In my Mind, 
theſe obliging ways do her as much Honour, as 
her fine Qualitics and perſonal Merit. 
Decorim dees not always permit us to do 
for our ſelves what we are allow'd to do for 
Others : We praiſe them without reſerve; and 
tis even A piece of Merit ſo to do: We beg 
and ſolicite, and make bold Advances: We 
are importunate, and all this is decently per- 
form'd, for the Affairs and Intereſts of our 


Friends, but we ſhould with an ill Grace do 
as much for our own, Here a little more wa- 
li neſs and circumſpection is becoming. A great 


Diſintereſtædneſs adds much to a Man's Cha— 
racter; perhaps becauſe tis ſo rare a Virtue 
and out of date. 1 

We are not always qualified, by the ſituati- 
on of our Affairs, to do People eſſential Ser- 
vices: But when we do them, let it be in pure 
Generoſity, and without views of Intereſt, How- 
cver, it depends upon us to deport our ſelves 


gentecly, with Reſpet and Complaiſance to 


them, 
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them. This Polite Treatment has commonly 
the ſame effect as our good Offices, and engages 
People to ſerve us with as much Zeal, as if we 
had been their Benefactors. What would it 
colt us to be courteous, when our Circum- 
ſtances don't permit us to intereſt them by De- 
pendance ? 

Perſons naturally generous and diſintæreſted, 
expect no Returns for their good Offices: They 
don't put their Benefits to Uſe: nor feed their 
Friendthip with the Diet of Hope and In- 
tereſt, the pure Pleaſure of Friendſhip being 
all they ſeek in the Commerce of their Friends: 
A Virtue rarely to be found, and which ſtrong- 
ly beſpeaks its own Antiquity. | 

'Tis a Littleneſs of Soul that's very common, 
to love to receive; and it requires a great Mind 
and very noble Sentiments to give, without 
ſome ſecret ſelf conſideration ; but he that 1s 
befriended by a good Office, ſhould have an 
eternal Acknowledgment proportion'd to the 
quality of the Benefit. 

In the Age we live, there's hardly any Ho- 
neſty tenable againſt Gold; the Temptation is 
extremly taking, and the ſevereſt Women are 
ſometimes caught by this Allurement ; nay. 
even Men of ftancheſt Probity are not always 
impregnable, eſpecially when born Indigent, 
or feeling the Preſſures of Domeſtick Want; 
but yer a Man of Honour qhould never ſwerve 
from his Duty to accommodate his Affairs,. The 
ſafeſt way in ſuch a Conjuncture, is to diſtruſt 
one's ſelf; if we once begin to capitulate, we 
are gone. Whena Man is once arriv'd ro the 
G5 Contempt 
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Contemptof Money and Riches, he has no far- 
ther obſtacle in his way to an exalted Vertue, 
[ — This Spirit of Dz/intereſtedneſs, is an infallible 
. ſign of a Soul well made, and rais'd above the 
Vulgar. But where is this Phoznix to be 
found ? 
A covetous and ſelf. intereſted Woman is ob- 
5 noxious to all the falſe Steps which thoſe that d 
| know her Weakneſs and Diſpoſition, can with, | 
Here lies the Origin of thoſe ridiculous Engage- 
ments obſervable in ſome Women. They pre- 
fer, without more ado, their Rich. and pecu- 
nary Lovers, tho' ni ver ſo great Fools, to Men 
of Merit, uncapable of ſupplying their vain 
Extravagances. 5 
If we have a generous and di/intereſted 
Heart, our Friends will grow the dearer to 
us when they fall into any Misfortune ; then 
is the time to Te-animate our Affection, our 
Zeal and good Offices, and ſhew that tis their 
Perſons and not their Fortunes that engage vs, 
\ Unleſs we be barbarous, we can't mean evil to 
1 People perſecuted. by their Misto tunes; nor 
cheriſh our hatred againſt a miſerable Enemy. 
"Tis great Cruelty to be bent upon tormenting 
a Man groaning under the Weight of his ill 
Fortune; and yet, un'eſs we watch our ſelves, 
that's exactly the Scaſon we chute to create. him 
D ſturbances, and take advantage of the bad 
Circumſtances he is under, | 
Intereſt and Pleaſure are as the two Springs 
of Humane Life: None but ſome pravileg'd 
Souls are determin'd by the Morions of Glory. 
Tho# that are ſway d by the love of Intereſt, 
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give way to baſe and ſcandalous Actions: Wo- 
men that are generally more tender or weak, 
are milled by Pleaſure. This is the Reaſon we 
find ſo many too little concern'd for their 


Fame: Pleaſure carries it above the Precauti- 


ons they ſhould take to preſerve their Reputa- 


tions. 


$0360656 


Of COMPLAISANCE, 
W HEN a Man is arriv'd at Complaiſuncæ, 


tis no hong Journey to Poltten?2ſs: Bur 
Complaiſance ſhould be well manag'd and un- 
derſtood, neither exceſſive nor ſneaking, but 
proportiond to the Quality, Merit, and Cha- 
racter of Perſons, with a- juſt diſtinction, It 
ought not to degenerate into fordid Flattern, 
nor have any thing inſipid or beſpeaking a ſer- 
vide and intereſted Soulin it, 

We may ſay in general, that Complaiſance 
is the Soul of Civil Society; 'tis that which 
gives the Charms and maintains the Plea- 
ſire of Converſation. Tis that which ac- 


cuſtoms us to all ſorts of Humours, and makes 


us neither troubleſome, nor exceptious ; nor 
does it make us querulous for want of Reſpect 
paid to our Dignity or Merit; nor litigious for 
evely Trifle, If our Neiglibours Conduct gives 
us offence in any thing, this teaches us to chnſe 


a proper time dexterouſly to infinuate what In- 
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jury he does himſelf, and to advertiſe him of 
tle Scandal the World takes at it; and all this 
in a manner that's free from Severity and Pride, 
that we may not exaſperate him by diſcoura- 
ging Advice. CGomplaiſance is a gentle and 
ealy Vertve, it makes us content with every 
body; or if not, ſo artiully to conceal our Re- 
ſentments, that no body may perceive our ill 
Humour, or ſuffer by it, A complaiſant Man 
hardly cver complains he has been faild on im- 
portant Occaſions, or not ſo zealoully ſerv d as 
he ought to be: On the contiary, he eaſily 

perſuades himſelf he has been obl:gd beyond 

all Obligation; and heightens the Idea of the 

goed Oſtices he has receivd, to heighten his 
 Acknowl-damcnts, He tries to find Reaſons 

to palliate the Faults committed to his Preju- 

dice; and when theſe fail, he endeavours to 

excuſe People upon their Well- meanings. Had 

Men but a mutual Complarſance, their Con- 

verſation would be much more agreeable, their 

Lives would paſs with greater eaſe and tianquil— 

lity, they would have no occaſion for thoſe fu- 

rious Conteſts or Explications, which always 

leave ſome Aſperity behind, and make them 

uncapable of ſecing one another with the ſame 

Pleaſure and Freedom. 

There's a fort of Charm in Complarſance 
which there's no refiſting, Our Affections eaſily 
ſtream towards the gentle and good humour'd, 
that enter into our Sentiments, applaud all we 
ſay, and are not diſheartned with our Caprices 
and ill Humours. However, theſe good na- 
turd Folks are to be advis'd, that an extrava- 

geant 
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gant Comprazſance breeds Wearineſs and Con- 
tempt. Tis rather Flattery and Folly, than 
Complaiſance, not to dare to contradict People 
ſtupidly venting their Extravagances, and ma- 
king themſelves ridiculous by the Fooleries that 
eſcape them. Complaiſance has its Boundaries 
as well as other Virtues ; and 'tis turning Fool 
to approve Impertinencies, and extol the Fol- 
lies of a Man we are making court to. A Per- 
ſon well known in the World by his Poſt and 
Quality, turns all his Diſcourſe into Panegy- 
iick, Hecommends the Elboiw-Chair, andthe 
Hand-Skreen you give him; he admires the ſi- 
tuation of the Chamber, praiſes the inlaid 
Floor, the Bed, the Alcove, the Cieling; he 
dwells upon the Riches and Magnificence of the 
Owner, his Equipage and Expences; nay tis 
much if he does not make the Panegyrick ex- 
tend even to the Horſes: I heard him once 
commend the good Grace of a one-ey d crook- 
ed Child. He has the ſame Indulgence for the 
Productions of Wit; every. thing charms and 
tranſports him ; the jingle of a trivial Ept- 
gram, is, with him, prefcrable to all the fine 
Sentences in Juvenal, He counterfeits Rap- 
ture to pleaſe the Author, who takes all his 
hyperbolical Praiſes for current Coin; but by 
Misfortune he beſtows- it as liberally on a Cox- 
comb, as a Man of Honour. This is not the 

Complaiſanc? becoming Men of Worth. 
Nothing renders a Man more agreeable, nor 
makes him more earneſtly courted, than a 
ſmooth Complarſance, diſpensd with a neceſ- 
ſary Deportment ; that is, having nothing of 
| Affecta- 
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Affectation in its manner, or ſavouring of the 
rankneſs of Flattery. When People have oc- 
caſion for our Aſſiſtance, we thould expreſs our 
readineſs to ſerve them; but we ſhould not 
have the ſame Complarſance, when they re- 
quire unreaſonable Services, contrary to the 
Rules of Honour, Conſcience and Honeſty. 

As there are Vices or Imperieftions which 
ſeem to have no Foundation in our Natures, but 
are the pure Effects of a contra ed Habit re- 
ſulting from an irregular Underſtanding ; fo 
there are ſome Virtucs that don't always de- 
pend on Conſtitution, but are acquir d by means 
of Art, and the uſage of the World. Com- 


eee is one of theſe; it being certain that 


ducation contributes much to it; and that 
the Commerce of polite Perſons we deſire to 
\ pleaſe, files off a certain Roughneſs that is born 
with us, and grows up with us. by the Converſe 
only of clowniſh People, whom we take 110 
pains to pleaſe, nor care to cultivate. 

A Man naturally Complaiſant, has a great 
Dexterity to inſinuate himſelf into the Tempers 
of Men, which is commonly the beſt means 


of obtaining what we deſire for they love to 


oblige thoſe good-humour'd People that fiuly 
their Taſte, and condeſcend to pleaſe them. Rut 
don't approve of the Comp giſancè of tiioſe 
grov'ling Souls, that expoſe rhemſelves © eve- 
ry thing for mercenary Views, and would Sa- 
crifice their Repoſe and Reputation to conform 
to the Caprices of ſuch as can make their Fortune. 

He that has a great: Fund of natural Com- 
plaiſance, ui l:ſs he be wary and attentive to 
himſelf, degencrates to a flat and inſipid Con- 


verſe. 
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verſe, except he ſupplies the defect by a great 


deal of Wit; becauſe by approving every thing 
that's ſaid, and being ever of the Opinion of 
the Speaker, Converſation can't be long kept 


up with him, and the Diſcourſe continually 
drops for want of Matter, Tis not properly 


failing in Complaiſance, or infringing the Rules 
of Politeneſs, to contradict another, and be of 
an oppoſite Opinion, when tis only to quicken 
the Diſcourſe, to give him occaſion to ſpeak in 
defence of his Aſſertion, provided on both 
ſides juſt meaſures be obſery'd, and they are 
not carried away with the heat of the Diſpute, 
which often makes Men forget that reciprocal 
Complaiſance is neceſſary in Converſation. As 
Diſputes are not to riſe to this exceſs, fo nei- 
ther ought we to approve things that merir no 
approbation. This extravagant Indulgence and 
Facility, offends Perſons of good Senſe, and is 
reaſonably ſuſpeted by them: They miſtruſt 


theſe ſo complariſant Gentlemen, that are dri- 


ving on their own Deſigns, by a ſervile Court- 
ſhip of thoſe they have o-caſton for, and a 
wonderfal Addreſs to extoll tie moſt trivial 
things they do, as if they were extraordinary 
and ſurprizing, If you have any Sentiments 
of Honour, forbear to purchaſe rhe Services or 


| Favour cf Men, by ſuch ſordid Complarſances + 


as are only befitting Wretches ; and who are 
commonly but ill paid for them, for generally 
we deſpiſe thoſe too humble Fawners, as know- 
ing to what degree they ought to carry the Re- 
ſpect is due to us; and have greater regard for 
ſuch as refuſe to flatter us in fo glavering a 

manner, 
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manner. Women are * — more ſuſceptible of 

theſe Sentiments than Men: they treat with an 
inſupportable Haughtineſs their cringing humble 
Slaves; and pay more Regard to ſuch as have a 
more manly Courage, and will not adore their 
Caprices and Chymera's. 

It would be Cowardice rather than Com- 
plarſance, to reſolve to ſuffer all the Affronts 
that People have a mind to put upon us. The 
World is full of whimſical People, whoſe mean 
Birth or Education renders them Infolent and 
Haughty, eſpecially if they have made any For- 
tune; a ſort of Animals that have no regard to 
Merit, or Quality, that does not glitter with 
the Luſtre of Riches. Tis proper to humble 
the Strain cf this ſort of People when they 
forget themſelves, to take down their Inſo- 
lence, and make them ſhrink and retire into 
their Primitive Nothing. P 

Tis a noble Preſent Nature makes us, when 
the brings us good humour d, gentech, and com- 
eee into the World; for 'tis very rare to 
ſee People get rid of their Vices of Conſtituti- 
on. There are ſuch as are naturally untoward, 
that have a Fund of IIL humour, capable of 
ſowring all the Joys of Life; that are ſo whim- 
ſical and moroſe you know not how to approach 
them, nor by what handle to lay hold of them 
to bring them to Reaſon. If you have any 
thing to contend with them, you muſt make 
all the Conceſhons they defire : for they'll! 
make no abatements ; and when you have ſa- 
crific'd all to pleaſe them, they ſtill complain 
they are ill treated. Could theſe Pcople un- 


deiſtand how hateful they are, perhaps they 
| | would 
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would attempt fomething of Humanity, and 
not ſet up, as they do, for Perty-Tyrants, for- 
midable to all that have to do with them, 

If People, that have no Complaiſance for 
any body, knew what a Diſeaſe their Ill-hu- 
mour was to all the World, or at leaſt had the 
Diſcretion to ſtay at home, and not mingie in 
Companies that mean nothing but Diverſion, 
we ſhould not ſuffer by their Miſanthropy as 
we do, but abandon them to their peevith 
Spleen : But they ſeem to envy others Joy, 
cenſuring and controuling them for what they 
do, and reproaching them for the moſt inno— 


cent Pleaſures ; whilſt every one goes on in his 


own way, and all they get by their Animad- 
verſions, is to be ſhun'd as the Bane and Peſt 
of Civil Society; for nothing ſo much poi- 
ſons Life, as theſe troubleſome, uncomplaiſant 
and untradtable Creatures, who defend, with 


an inflexible Stiffneſs, all the Propoſitions they 


advance, and never quit their hold on any con- 
ſideration whatſoever. Tis a wretched Tor- 
ment to be oblig'd to encur2 the fooliſh Viſits 
of People of this Complexion. Thoſe that ſet 
up for Civility and Complaiſance, have fre- 
quent Indignities to undergo, becauſe others 
abuſe their Eaſineſs and Condeſcenſion : But 
they ſhould exactly know how far Complarſance 
is to be carried with People of a certain Cha- 
racer, with whom an implicit Submiſſion 
would degenerate into Blockiſhneſs and Stupi- 
dity. Tis good to know the Genius of People 
we have to deal with, in order to make them 


ſenſible it is out of pure Generofity and Com 


plaiſunce 
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plaiſance we abate of our Rights, and grant 
them all they can wiſh, to the end they may 
bear the lame of the Refu al. 

Men of Letters are ſeldom gui'ty of an Ex- 

ceſs of Compiaiſance ; on the contra y, th yd 
have all the World ſtoop to their Opinions, 
and do homage to theu Learning. What an 
obſtinate Barrel have we ſeen of late, toughr by 
theſe literate Gentlemen, about the Preference 
of the Ancients and the Moderns; ant a ver- 
ſonal Quarrel made of an imaginary Diſpure ? 
A Man is allowed to propoſe his Opinion, and 
confirm it with the ſtrongeſt Arg ments he c: 
but he ought not to take it ill that others are of 
another Mind, rr gice abuſive Language to 
bring them over to his entiments. 
It requires the Con unction al goſt of all Vir- 
tues, to be Polite and Complar;ſant. A Man 
muſt be Maſter of limſelf, and his Words, his 
Geſtures and Paſſions, that nothing offenſive 
may eſcape him, to give others juſt occaſion to 
complain of his Proceedings, Complariſancz 
comprizes in it I know not how much Good- 
nature, Humanity and Obligingneſs: Its prin- 
cipal Deſign, is to conform to all ſorts of Tem- 
Pers at any rate: Is it any wonder then, ſo few 
are to be found that are truly Complaiſant * 

The great Secret of happy Living with all 
the World, is to take Men as we find them; we 


muſt bear ſomething of rhe Freaks and Follies. 


of thoſe we expect great Things from. Don't 
ruin, by want of Complaiſance, or a miſ-tim'd 
Ill- humour, any good Deſigns to oblige you. 
Cheriſh, by your Inſinuations, all good 8 42 
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ſitions towards you, and eſpecially, let not ſuch 
People fee the Diſguſt which the Roughneſs and 
Capriciouſneſs of their Behaviour gives you. 
How many have ſeen their Fortupe ruin'd by a 
miſtaken [ oftineſs and an unſeaſonable Pride? 
They had but a Moment longer to ſuffer, and 
they had not the Patience to wait. Men are to 
be ſatisfied with good Looks, and why will we 
not then content them at fo cheap a rate? 
An obliging Word, pertinently utter d, a gra- 
cious Smile, a little Deference for their Senti- 
ments, ſome Advances made at their Requeſt, 
to pleaſe them, make them entirely yours ; 
whereas a little Coldneſs, a frozen Countenance, 
ſome diſobliging Expreſſions, loſe them beyond 
Recovery; and 'tis much if you find no ill Of- 
fices from their Reſentment. In our Applica- 
tions to Martella, we never fail to find her al- 
ways diſposd to do us Service. Nothing diſ- 
courages her; neither the Nature of the Buſi- 
neſs you propoſe, nor the Difficulty of the 


Things you defire, provided they are within her 


Capacity. She does not give you Time to finith 
your Compliment : ſhe gueſſes and prevents 
you; and one ſees in her eaſy Look the Plea- 
ſure ſhe feels in obliging thoſe that have Occa- 
ſion for her. She never lets her Expecints 
languith thro* troubleſome Delays, which make 
the Benefit dear bought. The Head Ach, In- 
tereſt of her Health, Confuſion of her Affairs, 
and a thouſand other frivolous Excuſes an unob- 
liging Woman would uſe, to exempt her from 
doing the Favour aſk'd of her; theſe are Arti- 

des Martell is ignorant of, She is not 17 

c 
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fied with her ſelf, but when ſhe has carried her 
Zeal even beyond your Wiſhes ; and when ſhe 
has ſucceeded, the thinks her ſelf over-paid for 
her Pains, by the Pleaſure ſhe takes in that ſhe 
has given you. | | 
Many are miſtaken in their Notions of Com- 
plaiſance, knowing neither its Character, De- 
pree, nor Extent: They confound 'a fulſome 
awning, which degenerates into Inſipidneſs, 
with a regular Complaiſance that never applauds 
Fooleries. Tis not Poltteneſs or CON IRnY 
to ſay ſoft Things to every body, and laviſh our 
| Praiſes upon People without Choice, Judgment, 
or Diſcretion. When their Actions rather de- 
ſerve Reprimand than Applauſes, tis making 


one's ſelf contemptible to commend them. 


Theſe ill-plac'd Encomiums do neither Honour 


to the Giver nor Receiver; and yet this Pra- 
ctice has infected the Court as well as the Coun- 


trey. A Man is continually expos'd to the Per- 
ſecution of thoſe inſipid Flatterers, who waſte 
their Panegyricks upon all Comers, and make 


rational People ſick. Wo to the Man that has 
any Merit, or has publiſh'd any Book, when he 


falls into the Hands of theſe everlaſting Prarſers : 

They give him no Quarter, .but ſtifle him with 
the Fumes of their falſe Incenſe. 

Others we find innocent of this extravagant 

Complaiſance, yet guilty of the oppoſite Ex- 

tream ; carrying it fair with no body, and neg- 


ligent to conceal their Diſreſpe& ; untouchd 


with every Thing but their own Performances: 
All beſides appears flat and undeſerving their 
Applauſes, of which they are wonderfully tena- 
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cious. The firſt Thing they open their Lips 


for, is to tell you what you read to them is 
naught, without giving themſelves leiſure to hear 
or underſtand it. 

'Tis not to be hop'd, to meet with none but 


' agreeable and converiable People in Society; 


but we ought to excuſe their Weakneſſes and 
impertinent Diſcourſe, We muſt expect many 
tireſome Viſits, when we ſet up for Viſiting- 
days. Amongſt ſome reaſonable People, Abun- 
dance of Impertinents will ſlip in, that will 
make Solitude to be regretted ; but rhe worſt is, 
theſe Perſons won't believe themſelves ſo trou- 
bleſome, nor entertain the leaſt Suſpicion that 
their Company is tireſome. Thoſe that have 
the moſt Merit, and Accompliſhments to acquit 
themſelves well in Converſation, will ſometimes 
grow inſupportable, becauſe they will always 
thine. We feel a ſecret Indignation in ſeeing 
People excel and eclipſe us; ſo that tis not 
enough to have fine Qualities, unleſs we have 
the Art to manage them, and ſuit our ſelves'to 
the Tempers, Characters and Abilities of the 


People we converſe with. Tis a fort of Tyran- 


ny to keep every body in Suſpence by long Nar- 
ratives, and ſuffer no body to ſpeak but our 
ſelves. Great Talkers only ſurprize the Vulgar, 
and the Ignorant are admir'd by none but Fools, 
Their Noiſe and Frothineſs impoſes on no ſen— 
ſible Perſon : If the Sots, that diſtinguith not 
falſe Merit from true, are dazzled by them, tis 
only becauſe they are Sots, and tis no wonder 
that ſuch ſhould be deceiv'd. I could with all 
Perſons of Merit were of Elvzra's Character and 

Humour: 
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Humour: No body ſpeaks leſs in Converſation, 
when ſhe is not preſs d to it; no body ſpeaks 
juſter or more charmingly, when the Diſcourſe 
is directed to her. She affects not to be myſte- 
rious or ſhy, giving her Opinion on all Sorts of 
Queſtions propos'd, be they never fo frivolous; 
but the expreſſes no Eagerneſs to diſplay her 
Knowledge when the Diſcourſe turns on ſub- 
limer Subjects. She has a wonderful Faculty to 
level herſelf with the People the converſes with, 
and to bring down her Wit, tho' ſo noble and 


exalted, to an equal Size with that of others; 


who always depart ſatisfied from her Company 
becauſe they are pleas'd with themſelves, and 
ſhe has given them Opportunities to unfold 
and diſplay their little Talents. 

If a Woman, now antiquated, and no lon- 
ger attractive by her Charms, was not ſo out- 
Tageous againſt thoſe that take her Place; if 
ſhe had a little more Indulgence for the Infir- 


mities of her Sex, and did not expreſs ſuch a 


bitter Zeal when others give themſelves ſome 


Liberties, we ſhould forget, perhaps, the Diſ- 


orders of her Youth, and be obliged to her for 
her Demureneſs, But her Spleen 1s only owing 
to the Loſs of her Beauty: She is vex'd to the 


Heart to find her ſelf fo deſperately forlorn and 


deſerted, whilſt the young thine andare ador'd, 
and do preciſely the ſame Things ſhe did when 
young, yet which now ſhe cenſures ſo ſeverely. 
Iis commonly ſeen, that thoſe who have 
the leaſt Complaiſancs for others, have yet a 
grcat deal for themſelves : But the way to lead 
a quiet and pleaſant Lite, is mutually to pardon 

cach 
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each other. Such as cavil againſt every Thing, 
neither give themſelves nor others Quiet. 
x The Spirit of Contradiction is, perhaps, one 
of the Things that moſt incommodes Conver- 
} ſation. We find People of Character to take 
 anill-natar'd Satisfaction in approving nothing; 
all Things are diſguſtful and inſipid to them. 
> You no ſooner open your Advice, but they ex- 
> claim againſt it, purely to be of a contrary O- 
* pinion, without examining whether it be rea- 
2 fonable or not. Tis not for Information, that 
they alledge a Multitude of Arguments true or 
falſe; but they would have their Advice taken, 
be it never ſo extravagant. 1185 
4 When a Thing is generally lik d, 'tis a 
> ſhrewd Sign that tis good; and it would be 
RNrange Preſumption to go to oppoſe the Tor- 
rent, and prefer one's particular judgment to 
the Suffrage. Nevertheleſs, we find but too 
many People of fo capricious a Taſte, as to en- 
deavour to diſparage what all the World com- 
mends. Whether this contradictory Spirit pro- 
ceeds from a large Fund of Ill- nature, a ſordid 
Jealouſy, orthe Glory ſuppos d to redound from 
the impugning another's Opinion, tis certain, 
generally ſpeaking, theſe Singularities beſpeak 
an indifferent Genius, that tries to raiſe its own 
Merit, by the Deoreſſion of another Man's; 
orelſe the want of Complaiſance, which makes 
it delicious to. confront the univerſal Opinion, 
Perſons of this .Temper pretend to an exquiſite 
Niceneſs in departing out of the common 
Road ; but 'ris, however, a Symptom of their 
bad Judgment. If you would have Marillus 
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give you clearly and un-ambiguoully his Opini- 
on of the Caſe you propoſe, let him know ſuch 
and ſuch have given theirs thus and thus; for 
that would be the ready way to put him on the 
| Reverſe of that Advice. He knows the Per- 
ſons you ſpeak of, are Men of great Under- 
ſtanding and Experience; but that's ſtill a Rea- 
ſon to determine him to oppoſe their Opinions, 
to give himſelf an Air of Superiority, Make 
him diſtinctly underſtand he is the firſt you 
conſulted, and that you'll ſtand to his Deciſions, 
and you'll be ſure to charm him by this Defe- 
rence. He will impart his Counſel with great 
Solidity, and give you a thouſand Overtures 
and Expedients, to bring your Buſineſs to a hap- 
py Concluſion. 

Moſt Men have ſo good an Opinion of them 
ſelves, as to think they are capable of directing 
their own Conduct without any others Aſſi- 
ſtance or Advice ; but the Misfortune is, when 
they have made any falſe Steps, they have all 
the Difficulty in the World to retrieve them- 
ſelves, becauſe they would never own their 
Blunders. The Counſcl intelligent People give 
them for their Redreſs, inſtead of ſetting them 
right, makes them but more obſtinate in the 
Wrong. They fancy they ſhould in ſome fort 
degrade themſelves, if they did honeſtly ac- 
knowledge their Miſtakes, or own they were 
capable of ſaying or doing any Thing amiſs. 

Tis great Advantage to have an exquiſite 
and refin'd Taſte ; but whoever pretends to ſet 
up for judging, ſhould purge himſelf of a con- 
ceited Delicacy, which makes every TROP. _ 

; 1 Kd: 
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lik d: Neither would he diſcover his Senti- 
1 ments to Perſons concern d, when they are 
4 not Advantageous, however ſolicitous they 
may appear to know his Thoughts of them. 
7 You often loſe their Friendihip, by your 
Cnuplaiſamcè in talking with them too ſincere- 

| ly and freely. 
1 We ought not to carry a cloudy melancholy 
Pace into Companies we are oblig'd to go 
| into, nor an Humour incompatible withg- 
1 thers Deſires and Pleaſures. In civil Society 
'F Gravity and Gaiety thould be combin'd, be- 
cauſe we ſeek Company to refreth and unbend 

our Minds, when fatigud with Cares and Bu— 

ſineſs. lis a miſerable Puniſhment to fall in- 

n | to the Hands of ſome ſorts of People, of a 
| peculiar Make, whoſe diſmal and auſtcre Hu- 

| mour poiſons the Pleaſure of Society ; they 
having no Complarſance for any body, nor 
any regard to any thing but themſelves: A 


| People that live only for their own Satisfaction, 
loving no body, nor belov'd by none. Ex- 
x pect not any the leaſt Complaiſance from ſuch» 
by Perſons, eſpecially where their Intereſt is con- 
cern'd. They value not being deſpisd, or diſ- 


grac'd, provided they may bur find their Ac- 
count im it. 

It ſignifies little to have Merit without the 
Art of Pleaſing; at leaſt, Merit without that 
will not have its entire Effet, Thouſands of 
People, even with admirable Qualities, have 

become tireſome and impertinent, and their 


Company has prov'd ungrateful to all Mankind: 
Vol. II. H 'Tis 
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Tis much the ſame as with thoſe Faces whoſe 
Features are good, but not taking, yet we 
know not the Reaſon why, Their Conjun- 
ction, ſome way or other, ruins the Proportion 
that muſt neceſſarily go towards the forming 
a regular Beauty. | 

Moſt People enviouſly behold the Merit and 
good Fortune of their Neighbours; as there- 
fore we muſt expect ill Treatment, diſobli- 
ging Diſcourſe, and all manner of bad Of- 
fices from them, we ought ſo to precaution 
our ſelves againſt it, as to let nothing eſcape 
us unbecoming the Character of an honeſt 
Man. Dis not difficult to be Forte and Com- 
plaiſunt, when all the World applauds, flat- 
ters and careſſes you; the difficulty lies in 
being ſo when you are diſoblig'd, affronted 
and ill-ſerv'd. If you are impertinently blam'd, 
a modeſt Juſtification will become you, 
without exprefling any Diſturbance, Indigna- 
tion, or Paſſion: But if Juſtice be not done 
you when your Reaſons are heard, make not 
ſuch a noiſe of it, as ſhall throw you off 
your Character. Wait patiently for People to 
be undeceiv'd, and think not by a high Hand, 
to bring the World to Reaſon, and over to 


your side. This Maxim, I confeſs, is difficult 


to practiſe; but the Moderation a Man ſhows 
in ſuch nice Conjunctures, will give a great 
Luſtre to his Merit. 7 | 
The little Complaiſance Men have for one 
another, proceeds from the want of a due E- 
cem. A May forces Complaiſance for thoſe 
| he 
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he defires to pleaſe ; but he cires not for plea. 
ſing - a Perſon he diſteſpects, and treats at 
Arm's Length, and in Defiance. 

Take heed of ill-treating a Man that has 
had any ill Succeſs, or miſcirried in an im- 
portant Affair. Siy nothing harſh to him in 
thoſe dolorous Moments: The leaſt diſobli- 
ging Word would open all his Wounds afreth, 
A Man grows more Senſible and Tender, in 


Proportion to his growing Miſerable. When 


all things ſmile upon us, and we have no Cauſe 
of Diſcontent, we are leſs vulnerable by Aftronts 
and diſreſpetttul Behaviour; the Joy of our 


good Fortune agreeably taking up our Thoughts, 


and preventing the ill effect, But when we 
are unfortunate, and have our Minds full of the 
Idea of ſome freſh Diſaſter, Reproaches are 
intolerably grating : they fire our Blood, and 
whet our Indignation againſt tho'e that obſerve 
no Meaſures, at a time we have occaſion to be 
ſoftly handled. | 

Before you vex your ſelf, Nogſius, at a 
ſappos'd Affront, examine well the Diſpoſition 


of the Perſon you complain of. A random 


Word, let fly without aim or deſign, puts 
you in a Fury, and you conſider not whether 
it proceeded from prepenſe Malice and cool 
Blood. The Man you flame fo violently a- 
gainſt, had no Intention to diſturb you, and 
yet you are become his implacable Enemy. 
You ſeek all means to ruin him; you bring 
all the World upon his back ; Stratagems, 
Slanders, Calumnies, all Engines are play'd in 


2 the 
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the reeking of your Revenge. His Submiſ- 
Hon, Proteſtations, all he can offer can't 
Pacity your Rage; and one would think 
trum your Cruelty and Inhumanity, you had 
always livd among Salvages, and had no- 
thing of a Man in you but the Form. You 
have no regard to the Remonſtrances or Cha- 
rater of thoſe that would reconcile you. 
You think, perhaps, this Outrage is a fign 
of your Conſtancy and Courage; but let me 
tell you, it makes the World confider you as 
a Churl. | 

Is it to give themſelves Airs of diſtinction 
that ſome Pcojle make ir their Buſineſs to 
find fa: It with cvery thing? There's no Beauty 
io perfect, nor Work ſo compleat, as to cſcape 
Criti- Ks. They fancy, perhaps, by this ri- 
gorous Cenſure, to paſs for erſons of an 
exquiſite Taſte and profound Penetration; 
whilſt this Squeamithneſs makes them deſpi- 
cable to worthy Men, who look upon them 
as Invidious, Dainty, or prepoſleſs'd with 
their own Merit, We queſtion not, Merzdor, 
but you have a great deal of Wit; but if you 
would ſometimes have the Cosuplaiſancè to ap- 
prove what defe:ves your Approbation, you 
would be more eſteem'd, and not expoſe your 
ſelf, as you do fo often, to ſevere Curſes and In- 
vectives. Meliſa thought her ſelf an accom- 
plith'd Beauty, yet you give out every where 
ihe has too large a Noſe, and one Eye not fo big 
as the other. Theſe little Irregularities were 
pa%d over; but you talk of them as a conſide- 
rable Deſormity, for which the'll never forgive 
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You have, by your critical Ni-ecies, difpot- 
ſe'l Morin of his uſurp'd Reputation of 4 
Wit: You have never the Comp/aiſanc? to 
give him the leaſt Reſpect for all the Poery-. 
he ſo emphatically recites to you: but on the 
contrary, hear his Veries with ſuch a chilneſs 
and indi ference, as d>notes your diiregtrl 
for them. Do you think an enragd Poet, 
in ſo nie a matter, will handle you Te- 
ſ>etfully in return: and do you fairy wu 
ein melter your ſelf from his ſatyrical Epi- 
grams © 

is an over-acted Delicacy, to ex pr reſs Co - 
2 arſani, to. a ſort of b orith and clowniitlt 
People, who are too dull to be toich'l with 
ary th na, and not to be moy'd either by Ca- 
reues or A fronts. Tie ndt on the ſcore of Vir- 
tie, that they are ſo 8. Ofc] and n 
bor rather From a twig Iniolence, that makes 
both Civil:ties and [njurics thrown 5s up- 
on them. 

That rigid Sincerity which gives no quar— 
fer Is Cali iet ily banilh't Converſations We 
tranſs reſs thro' an excils of  Complanſunce, 
chuſing rather to contradict our Ku) vledges 
than peak ingennous Truth. The cuſtom ot 
Flittory ſeems, a rade; or to ſiy berrer, 3 
Tribute we give, to be r paid in the fame 
Coin. "Tis diflicalt to diſtingatth when Com- 
mendation is fincere, and when Trozical. Our 
Prejudice tor our perſonal Merir, makes. us 
think the Praiſes beſtow'd in pure Com blai— 
fance, to be due tous. To be unldeceiy'd, ler 
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us fancy our ſelves the Comedy that is acted. 
As we make ſport with others, on whom we 
laviſh our Incenſe in pure Flattery, and againſt 
our Conſcience, we ſneer aſide at the Perſon we 
Joudly extol and commend with an Emphaſis. 
By theſe counterband Praiſes, we mean to 
excite the Compliments made to us in pure Fa- 
vour, and without Deſert, Is not this a plea- 
ſant ſort of Game? Why are we ſo greedy after 
thoſe inſipid Flatteries, that only Whecdle 
and Decoy us? Think never the better or your 
ſelf for the Praiſcs Meliio beſtows on you: 
He docs not believe a word he fays; all 
his little Politicks terminating in this view, 
to make himſelf commended in his turn; and 
he is totally dath'd and diſapponted, when 
you refuſe him the Incenſe he fo meanly de- 
lights in. If you'd ſtop his Mouth, and avoid 
the PFerſecution of his Compliments, you have 
no more to do, but to lay an Eiibargo on your 
Commendarions. | 

Kindneſſes and Praiſes procced almoſt upon 


the ſame Foot, Such as have the Complarſancs 


to grant our Requeſts, do it commonly with 
deſigns that have no 04her aim than their own 
Fntereit ; They would, atleaſt, have every body 
know it, and are only Ben ficent out of Va- 
nity, They have no ſincere Veſire to do us good, 
ro iclieve a Friend in Neceſſity, or help him 
cur of the Briars. They contider aiorher's 
Miskortune as an Opportunity of ſignalizing 


themſelves, and eſtal liſhing their Repuration : 


But he that is thus, as it were, facrific'd to 
their Vanity, is but tlightly affected with the 
good 
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good Offices are done him, and hardly thinks 
himſelf oblig d to make Acknowledgments. 
Generally ſpeaking, Complarſance ſuits with 
all forts of People, in all Conditions and Cir- 
camſtances whatever, Mean time, there are 
ſome Subjects, where Severity ſhould take place 
of Complaiſance. A Woman when attack d 
and tempted to be ſeduc'd, onght to let go all 
Points of Civility and Behaviour: Complar- 
fance on that Occaſion would be ill-tim'd. If 
the uſes Put-offs and Subterfuges, if the g ves 
vay to the Propoſals made her, if the Parley; 
and Cap'rulares, ſhe is loſt: At this ſunttare, 


Diflain, Sharpneſs, and an afrontive Pride 


would be very becoming. Thoſe thar pre- 
tend to expreſs Reſentment, but doit in a lan- 
eviſhing and affected way, and with a ficti- 
tious Air, and a ſtudied Tone, embolden the 
pcs, and heighten the Preſumption of their 
Agorctlors, 
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HAVIO UR. 


HE moſt certain ard infallible - way 1 
win the Eſteem and Affection of Men, i 

to delight in doing them good, and to ay 
viate their Neceſſities 6, provided it be done 
with a good Grace, and in an engaging and 
generous Manner, Tis not ſufficient to oblige 
People, but it muſt be done xroperly both in 
Time and Place. There's an Art in ſeaſoning 
Benefits, but the greateſt roar is to give; 
and as intereſt is the great N e that, moves 
Mankind, the uſual way is, to keep them in 
ſuſpence, with hopes, That which is moſt to 
be fear'd, is the forgetti: g our Dignity, and 
deſcending to mean and unworthy Actions, 
thro' certain views of Intereſt, That which 
now a- days goes tor Greatneſs and Generolity 
of Soul, is nothing but a Traffick of pure In- 
tereſt: You'll find no body care for or reſpect 
you ay farther than you are ſerviceable to 
them, or they have ccraſion for your Aſſi— 
fange. If you expect Pcople ſhould ferve you 


aſſiduouſly, you muſt convince them, you on 


your 


have little thanks for. 


your Part, are good for ſomething ; aud if you 
hope to receive good Offives at their Hands, 
you mult give them to underſtand they run no 
riſque by obliging you. 

When you have done for People all thar 


Honour, Duty and Decency require, you muſt 


expect to be frequently repaid wich Ingrati- 
tude, This is the [lan you are to propoſe. 
Thoſe very Men that flatter and cire's you 


while they have Occalion for you, will be 


weaiy of you, when they have obtaind their 
Ends: They never look you in the Face but with 


1eJudance; and they fancy they read in your 
Countenance the Reproaches their Ingratitude 


deſerves. h 

*'Tis a threadbare Cuſtom to load People 
with barren Compliments, or Offers of Service, 
and pretend a Zeal and Farneſtneſs when 
there's no occaſion for your Aſſiſtance, and 
the buſineſs is at an end. You affec }gno- 
rance of the Matter, when the Danger 1s 


eminent and preſling; and you ſay nothing, 
nor make any Advance, for fear you thould 
be taken at your Word : But when you are 


certain of the Succeſs, and run no hazard, 
you ſhew a wonderful officiouſneſs, which you 

"Tis impoſſible to be always able to do ef- 
fectua! Services to our Friends, tho' we are 


never ſo much inclind; becauſe we are not 
always in Circumſtances to aſſiſt them with. 


real Courteſies; but there's no Obſtacle a- 


gaiuſt reſtifying our Friendſhip, compaſſio- 
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nating their Misfortunes, and making them 
ſenſible of our concern for them. If you 
cant diaw them out of the Mire, help 


them at leaſt with your Advice, and let 


the Heart ſupply what's remaining to do 
them good. Tiy to lenity the anguiſh o 
their Misfortunes, by the ſmcotheſt touches 
ef an obliging Hand: Tis an addition to 
their Miſeries, to ſignify any Indifference for 
them. 
If youll do nothing for a Man you're 
much oblig'd to, you ought, however, not to 


declare againſt him when he's no longer your 


Friend : Tho' the Correſpondence be broken, 


you ſhould always have reſpect for the Friendſhip, 


which difference of Time and Circumſtance. 
nas extinguiſh'd, This is a Maxim tranſgreſs'd 
by many, who fall foul on their Friends up- 
on a Rupture, and ſeem willing to juſtify 
their Diſguſt or Change, by their ill Treatment 
and thoſe everlaſting Complaints they make 
of the bad Offices they have done them, 'Tis, 
farther, a great Baſeneſs to abuſe their Con- 
fidence, and publiſh their Secrets of Impor- 
rance, to give them Unealineſs and Mortifica- 
tion. | | : | 
Where are thoſe People to be found that 
oblige you out of pure Generofity, and have 
only your Intereſt in view, without imputing 
to themſelves the Services they do you? 'Tis 
not ſufficient for their Vanity to cnioy the 
Pleaſure of a good Action, and to have cxtri- 
cated their Friend from his Confulion ; they 
are 
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are not ſatisfied, unleſs all the World be privy 
to it. They make Proclamation of it in all 
Places, in Houſes, in Churches, in the Ruelles 
and publick Places. 
Yes, Gerontes, | know very well you ob- 
lig d me highly; but tis not enough that! 
am affected with it, and have all the Grati— 
tud2 you can defire, Why mu you every 
where divulge the Kindneſſes you've done me; 
Your Vanity makes known the ill poſture 
and diſorder of my Affairs; and you do 
me, by your Indiſcretion, a greater Injury 
than all your good Offices can make amends 


for 


Moſt of thoſe that pretend to Liberality 
and Mignificence, have at bottom a ſecret 
and delicate Intereſt ; tho' they would fain 
be thought Generous, and in every thing 
give Marks of a diſintereſted Soul, Don't be 
deceiv'd with this Appearance; their Preſents 
are a kind of Bait to hook in thoſe thar are 


more conſiderable. They think they have 


hereby a Right toimportuneyou every Moment, 
and to demand Eſſential Things for Trifles. 
They have always their views in giving, and 
never open their hand, but where they ex- 


pect to have it fill d. People of this Charader, 
whatever Face they ſet upon it, and however 


generous they ſeem, are covetous and ſelt- inte- 
reſted at the bottom, 


You are not to expect from the Generality 


of Men an unblemiſh'd Virtue, and pure and 


diſintereſted Services. Nor is it more to be 
hop'd, 
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hop'd, to Keep up with them a long Acquain- 
tance, without having frequent Cauſes of Com- 
Plaint, and juſt Accuſations againſt them. 
Their particular Actions ſometimes contradict 
the gcneral Principles they act by. This In- 
equality is the reſult of an Infirmity in the 
Heart of Man, and a vicious Appendix of 
Humanity; but provided Virtue is the pre— 
vailing Principle, we ought not to deſpiſe the 
Man for forgetting himſelf on ſome Occaſions ; 
and conſequently 'tis a piece of great Injuſtice 
to ceaſe to eſteem him, becaute he relaxes 
never ſo little in his Kindneſs fer us, or fails 
in a trifle, | 
We ſometimes offend People by doing them 
great Services, becauſe we do them with an 
x] Grace, anda ſtern and imperious Air, which 
makes them too ſenſible of their Neceſſity 
and Dependance. Ir looks as if we took Plea- 
| fare and Delight, in brow-beating ſuch as ex- 
pect Aſſiſtance from us. What Trouble would 
it be to us to let them ſee, in a ſmooth and 
obliging Countenance, that ' tis a Satisfaction to 


us to grant what they deſire? Why ſhould 


we loſe the merit of a good Action, by a 
haughty and difcouraging manner of doing it ? 
Gerion hardly ever refuſes the good Offices 
are askd of him; nay ſerves People with 


Zeal and Warmth enough; yet in reality he 


fells at a dear rate the Services he does. He 
_ Humbles them with terrible Rebuffs, ana ſuch 
hauvghty Inſults, as are very ungrateful to 


thoſe that want his Uitereſt. He makes them 


bite 
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bite long upon the Bridle, before he ſtoops 
to their Intrigues. But at length, after all 
theſe Formalities, if you are not diſcounte- 
nanc'd by his Whims, he embarks might and 
main in your Intereſt, and ſpares neither 
F Pains nor Charge, to expedite the Buſineſs you 
6 have recommended to him. 

Tis a common Complaint, that we are not 
ſervd with ſufficient Alacrity and Vigour; 
j Self. love magnifies the Idea of our Neceſſities, 
: and leſſens that of the Aſſiſtance which is 
; given us; whereas we ought to be thankful 
5 for Services done us, without complaining of 
5 thoſe that are not done. And we are by no 
means to perſuade our ſelves that People are 
13 oblig d to have more ardour than they expreſs 

for our Intereſts. ne 

t 2 Is ir to be thought a Man of Buſineſs and 
Importance, that Gerzon tells you he is fo 
8 overwhelm'd with Affairs, that he has not 
time to live and breathe? He actually believes 
what he tells you; and yet he ſpends all his 
Days in ranking and poſturing his Bucks 
which le never reads, and cleanſing the Duſt 


Ds OK 


> from his Furniture: Propoſe a Pleaſure- Match 
Z ard he looks on you with a deriding Smile, 
5 expreſſing great pity for thoſe that waſte their 


* Timeon Trifles. Gerion is exactly the Origi- 
3 nal of the Picture the Poet gives us, 


4 Thos without Buſineſs, yet in full Eniploy. 


The 
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The Unfortunate are not to look for Ge- 
neroſity from their Friends. IIl Fortune is a 
ſort of Contagion that keeps all at a di- 
ſtance. Tis in vain to preſs them, and make 
advances to draw them into your Intereſt; 
they have fix'd their Reſolutions, and all your 
Submiſſions will not prevail with them to 
break them. Inſtead of re-kindling their 
Zeal, you redouble their Animoſities by your 
_ eagerneſs, which they conſider as a trouble- 
ſome Importunity, No body in Londen had 
more Friends than Sri. They thought it 
an honour to be of his Acquaintance ; they 
viſited him aſſiduouſly, and with Pleaſure. 
»Tis true, he has a great deal of Wit, and all 
the Charms can be deſir'd in a worthy Man; 
yet upon a kind of Diſgrace that has happen d 
to him, all theſe officious Friends of his have 
ſcandalouſly abandon'd him, and hardly ſeem 
to know either his Perſon or Name. Tis 
much if they reſtrain themſelves from ill Offices 
and abuſive Treatment, In all this Crowd of 
difzuis'd Friendſhip, one only ſtuck by him, 


who is, however, equal to all the reft, for 


the Zeal he expreſſes, and ſubſtantial Ser- 
vices iie does, with a Conſtancy hardly to 
be parallel'd in fo Politick and Corrupt an 
Age as this 1s. | | 
What a noble and elevated Soul muſt a Man 
have, not to deſert his Friends when For- 
tune has forſaken them? The Friendſhip and 


Averſion of mot Men, is meaſur'd by no o- 


ther Rule than that of Intereſt. This is the 
| firſt 


| 
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firſt Spring that puts all their Wheels in Mo- 


tion, and attracts their Good-liking or Con- 


tempt. If they find you capable of ſerving 
them, they'll carry their Complaiſance and Re- 
ſpect even to Adulation; but if they conſider 
you as an unuſeful Perſon, you muſt think it 
well if you come off with rudeneſs, and with- 
out 11] turns, * | 
'Tis difficult to avoid Envy in Competition 
tor the ſame Employs. Men naturally love 
themſelves better than their Neighbours ; 
therefore they feel a ſecret Indignation, if 
they ſee an Office or Eſtate fall into another's 
Hands, which they would gladly have them- 
ſelves. This is a natural Notion ; but to envy 
others Preferments, not within our Sphere, is 
ſuch an odd buſineſs, as one would think there 
was no example of, To do this, is as ridi- 
culous as it was in that Colonel, who envy'd 


one of his Friends the great Bithoprick the 


King had given him; or in that Abbot, who 
fell into the Spleen, becauſe a Perſon of his 


 Acquaintance, was made Lieutenant-General 


in the Army. | | 
We judge of others Merit, rather by their 
Affections than Underſtanding, having diffe- 
rent Notions of it, upon doing us a Diſcour— 
teſy, from what we had upon their doing us 
a Kindneſs: In the mean time, this Circum- 
Nance does not alter their perſonal Qualities, 
We diſcover Senſe and Judgment in them, 
when they are ſtudious to obſerve our Excel- 
lencics, and obliging to excuſe our Imper- 
| fections, 
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fections, and ſet them in ſuch a light as re- 
moves them out of fight, 

We ſeldom do juſtice to our ſelves, and 
rarely to other Men. The extream Fondneſs 
we have for our own Perſons, makes us im- 

pute all things to our ſelves. It the Queftion 
be about a Reconciliation, our ſelf-eſteem mag- 


nifics the Injury, and leſſens the Deſert of the 


Satisfactions that are offer d. We are vexd 
to find the Excuſes good, and taſte a ſecret 
Vleaſure in hearing the Perſons we don't love, 
abus'd: Their Elevation gives us painful Re- 
flexions, when we ſce them rais'd above us by 
their perſonal Merit, or Fortune. 


'Tis a high fight of Generoſity, in a Man, | 


to venture to commend the extraordinary Ta- 
lents of another, when he believes himſelf to 
excel in them. Tis rare to hear a Fot praiſe 
fine Verſes he was not the Author of, A 
handſome Woman mentions another's Beauty 
either with Reſerve or Envy, never letting it 
off with due Expreſſions, to heighten the Idea 
of it. Soldiers c:mmonly have more Juſtice for 
cach other; for they will take Delight in re— 


counting 4 anather's noble Actions whereof 


they were only Ipectators. 

A Min of any admirable' Accompliſhment, 
or excelling Quality, ought not to expreſs a 
greedineſs of Applauſe, nor a contempt for 
the Fools that don't do him Juitice, Tis a 
wretched Puniſhm-nr to thew one's Abilitics 


bc tore ſenſeleſs ſtupid People, th at judge pre- 


Ppoſterouſly, that perceive not the Beauty of a 
Picce, 
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Piece, nor diſtinguiſh the flat and indifferent 
Part from the excellent and ſublime. Bur 'rts 
not, however, the Author's Buſincſs, to expoſe 
the ill Judgments they make on his Perfor— 
mance. 

If a Man could prevail fo far with hinſelf, 
as not to ridicule People for their ill Succeſſes, 
it would be a very eſtimable Vertue; but this 
is rarely to be met with, the Worl is fo very 
cenſorious and ill natur d. L1could heartily with 
F'eople had a little more of the Reſerve of that 
brave Man, who upon reading an obure 
Book, not without its Beautics, ſaid, What bs 


undorſiocd in it, he thought admirably fire ; and 


douvted not but what be did not underſtant, 
was of th like pocdneſs. How amiable and 
generous was ſuch a Carriage, and how ſweet 
would the Commerce of Humane Life be, if 
all Men form'd their Conduct upon this 
Model! | 

A Man may conquer his Animoſity that 1s 
founded on a real Cauſe: He may forgive 
thro' Generoſity and Greatneſs of Soul, if he 


Poſitively knows upon what his Complaints 
are grounded: But when the Quarrel has no 


Foundation, 'tis more durable, becauſe Reaſon 
knows not how to correct what it can't com- 
prehend. Perhaps tis on this ſcore we find it 


harder to appeaſe the Squabbles of Women, 


whole Quarrels have commonly the moſt tri- 
vial and chimerical Occaſions: Their Pride or 
Conceited neſs will not ſuffer them to own they 
are in Fault; ſo they perſiſt obſtinately in 

their 
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their Notions, which makes their Hatred fo laſt- 


ing; and if their flattering or intereſted Friends 
perſuade them never ſo little that their Re- 
ſentments are juſt, *tis odds but they are never 
curd of them. | 

"Tis not always the beſt Method to wed 
People to our Intereſt, by loading them with 
Benefrs, They are aſſiduous and zcalous fo 
long as they are in hopes, but ſo ſoon as cver 
they have obtain their Deſires, their Ardour 
cools. Promiſes put the Wheels in Motion, 
but Preſents are a clog to them; whereas the 
courſe ſhould be juſt contrary; Gratitude 
ſhould rcdouble our Fervour, aid give an 
additional Zeal to our Benefactors, who 
were ſo generous and obliging, as to de- 
clare for us in ſuch Inſta::ces as wanted their 
Aſſiſtance. 


Great Benefactions are ſometimes inſtru— 


mental to Ingratitude, and diſengage the 


Client from his Patron, inſtead of retaining 


him in his Intereſt, Theſe ſorr of People are 


only ungrateful, becauſe they have been over- 
much oblig'd, and they are willing, at any rate, 
to caſt off ſo troubleſome a Burden. PBonefoy 
ingenuouſly confeſſes, the fi-ht of Martel 
makes him tremble: and yet it was he that 
put him into a conſiderable Poſt, in which 
he has got a great Eſtate; and maintain'd him 
azainf the Faction of Court Favourites, who 
deſign'd to diigrace and reduce him to his 


4 c 


primitive Condition, 


A Man 
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A Man takes great Delight in obliging Per- 
ſons of Honour and Gratitude; but it re— 
quires a vaſtly great and generous Soul, to do 
goo! to People of known Ingratitude, and 
which one already has had the proof of, 
Acknowledgment is a kind of Tribute due 
to the good Offices we receive, provided they 
come not from an Enemy: For ſuch Favours 
inſtead of affecting us, ought ever to be ſuſ- 
p:Reg. 

Ill- natur d Teople are never won by Bene- 
fits; reſembling certain wild Beaſts, which 
we end-avour to tame by careſſing them; 
whole Paws are nevertheleſs always to be 
d-caded; and who ſometimes tear thoſe thit 
feed them, Whatever a generous and zealous 
Friend was capable of undertaking for a Per- 
fon dear to him, Lyſander has done for Ma- 
ricaur. Hie lent him great Snms of Money, 
to reſcue him from rhe Tyranny of his Cre- 
ditors, He gave him the Opportunity of ſhew- 
ing himſelf, and purchaſing a fine Poſt, of 
conſiderable Income, which furnithes him 
with Eaſe and Plenty. Maricour notwith- 
ſtanding, has betray'd this Benefactor of his, 


by bafely cheating him of the Money he 


borrow'd, and unjuſtly accuſing him of an 
Affair that has irreparably wounded his Re- 
putation. 

Good Fortune is the frequent occaſion of 
Ingratitude. A Man pretends not to know 
People that have ſeen him in unhappy Cir- 
cumſtances, or help'd him out of them. He 

| even 
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even ſometimes hates the very Perſons that 
have done him important Services, Keeping 
them at a Diſtance, to be rid of the Ot liga- 
tion of an Acknowledgment. An int: llidle 
Argument of Olimpia s wondrous Merit, is, 
that in her great Exaltation, ſhe protects choſe 
that viſited her in a leſs happy State, and 
ſhew'd their Friendthip at a time, when 
her Riches were unequal to her ad:nirable 
Qualities, 

We eaſily forget paſt Services, and ſeldom 
conſtrain our felves to make our court to tho e 
that are no longer canable of doing us any. 
"T1s Hope alone that keeps us in Heart, and 
d: votes us to thoſe, whoſe Credit or Fortuue 
may be of any uſe to Us. 

Ingratitud is fo baſe and ſcanda'o'sa Vice, 
that ro yuwilh it, we necd only abandon tie 
Unerateful to their own Malignity, without 
troubling our ſelves about any other Re venge. 
With whatcver Colours we palliate Ingratitude, 
whatever Daubings we uſe to blor out to 
infamous a Stain, tis imnyoffible ro juſtify ir to 
rational People I have been obhg'd and 
we ought to bs grateful, is a Rule without 
Exc ption. 

The Reaſon of the World's abounding with 


Ingratitude, is the Giving with an ill Grace. 


Nothing captivates the Heart ſo much, as a 


Preſent obligingly made; and on the contrary, 
nothing is ſo diſguſikul, as a Favour granted 
in a ſnarling way. No wonder then, we 

ſome- 
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ſometimes diſoblige People by gratifying their 
Deſires. 

Tis ridiculous to inſult a Man with a Be- 
nefit, or mention it too often; and *tis a 
wretched Perſecution to be told continually 
of the Services we have done us. Theſe Re- 
petitions turn one's Stomach, and provoke our 
Averſion to the Authors of ſuch Diſcourſes, 
which are look'd upon as Abuſes and Re- 
proaches. | 

Every Body is full of Complaints againſt 
the ungrateful, and Ingratitude; but few ap- 
ply themſelves to the cure of ſo odious a Vice. 
Tis caſy to forget the Obligation of a Benefit; 
the hopes of receiving new Favours, diſpoſe 
to Ingratitude, when thoſe Hopes are fruſtra- 
ted. We have the fineſt Thoughts imagi- 
nable on the receit of a Bounty; but at laſt 
our natural Bias prevails, and we feel a ſtrange 
Fund of Indifference for our Benefactors, nay, 
are ungrateful in our Returns for important 

Services, The leaſt Fault they are guilty of, 
in relation to us, turns the Scale, and bears it 
down to Ingratitude. 

One of the moſt common, as well as moſt 
fatal Eſſects of Ingratitude, is the exciting the 
Hatred and Indignation of our Patrons; their 
miſtaken Choice diſturbs and enrages them; 
and they omit nothing to revenge themſelves 
on the Perſons that have abus d their Kind- 
neſſes. 45 
Men who are naturally ſelf-intereſted, pro- 
portion their Gratirude to the Services they 

expect; 
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expect; but there's no greater Demonſtration 
of what little ſtreſs there is to be laid on 
their Affection, than the Indifference they 
expreſs for thoſe they formerly ador'd, when 
they ceaſe to be uſeful, and Fortune, good or 
_ has chang d the Situation of their Af- 
airs. 

We ought not to carry our Reflexions home 
to our ſelves, in the things our Friends de- 
fire of us. We ſhould endeavour to pleaſe 
and ſerve them to their Minds, without 
even thinking of their Acknowledgments : 
A rational Soul is well-enough paid, by 
the Pleaſure it receives in obliging a be- 
lovd Perſon, who is well deferving of our 


| Zeal. | 


Our Flatteries or Contempt never keep a 
mean, with reſpect to Men in Place. Whilſt 


they are upheld by Fortune, we proſtitute 


our Praiſes, and carry our Devotions even to 
Adoration; but no ſooner do they begin to 
decline and become verging towards Diſgrace, 
but all the World abandons them, rends their 
Reputation without Mercy, and fails not to 
impute the Cauſe of their Miſery to their ill 
Conduct. 

Frequent Inſtances hereof are to be met with 
in the Courts of Princes. is certain, this 
is a ſort of inchanted Ground, where a Man 
is not fecure of maintaining his Poſt, with 
never ſo great Talents, vaſt Merit, or eſſential 
Services. The Luſtre of great Virtues dazzles 
the jealous Eyes of Ambitious People, who 

can't 
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can't bear being outſhind, nor pardon an im- 
portunate Deſert. This puts them upon play- 
ing all ſorts of Engines, and recurring to 
the moſt ſordid and infamous Means, to worm 
them ont of their Places, that they themſelves 


may skrew into them. 


'Tis a rare thing to ſee People fo diſinte- 


Teſted, as not to warp with the bent of their 


Inclination, when occaſion thall offer. Their 
Virtue is not ſo perfect as to be proof a- 
gainſt the Temptation of Gain, tho* not to 
be come at, but by ſuſpeted Means, and 
Ways indirect. If, in Play, they can uſe Le- 


gerdemain, they negle& not the advantage. In 


Dealings we may have with them, they com- 
monly uſe Artifice and Tricking to ſecure their 
own Stakes, without troubling themſelves how 
others ſhall get off. ( 
Have no Converſation with People de- 
lighting in Satyr and Raillery: Neither ex- 

ect any Kindneſſes from them after many 
Tears Friendſhip, whatever occaſions you may 
have for their Aſſiſtance. If you make any 
falſe Steps, they'll be ſure to laugh at you 
the firſt, and turn you into Ridicule. Theſe 
People reſemble ſome ſorts of wild Beaſts, 


whom there's no poſſibility of taming; but 


they'll ſtill return to their ſalvage Natures, and 
claw their Keepers. 


People often think they act upon generous 
and diſintereſted Motives: whilſt the Ferment 
of ſome Paſſion intermingles, and deſtroys the 
Merit of a ſeeming virtuous Action. Tis not 


always 
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always fiom a true Zeal we exclaim againſt the 
Conduct cf Perſons that furniſh us an handle 
for Reproach. "Tis Envy that opens our 
Mouths againſt the Luxury of State-Miniſters; 
their lofty Houſes, rich Furniture, gilt Coaches, 
and magnificent Entertainments, or againſt the 
Credit and Power of Favourites. A Woman 


that cenſures another whoſe Condutt is attack'd, 


is ſeldom concern d for her Reformation, but 
out of a more tickliſh Intereſt, or a ſecret Jea- 
louſy of her Beauty, endeavours to ruin her, 
as ſhe thinks, dangerous Rival. | 
Men alter their Politicks according to the 
different turn Peoples Affairs take to whom 
they are devoted. Generally ſpeaking, we 
may venture to ſay, that grateful People are 


Perſons of true Senſe, and worthy of the Fa- 


vours they receive. It commonly happens, that 


Men leaſt deſerving Benefits, are the moſt 


Ungrateful, and think themſelves never ſuffi- 


ciently requited. Becauſe Fontin has done 
Lyfion ſome Service, who has nevertheleſs got 
him a Place of a Thouſand Pounds a Year by 
his Intereſt, he complains he is hardly us'd, 
and really thinks his Pains bur ill-recompenc'd, 
'Tis likely he would till complain, if Ly/ion 
ſhould quit his own Eſtate and Preferment to 


him. 


' Gratitude ſhould have ſomething fice in it, 
and nothing forc'd or conſtraind, When a 
Man is only thankful out of a kind of Duty, 
and repays good Offices purely becauſe he has 
receiv d them, he always diſcharges them with 

an 
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an aukward Grace. It requires a great ſtock 
of Generoſity and Honour to be glad to fee 
People we are extreamly obligd to. The 
Ungrateful are always under Conſtraint in 


the Company of thoſe that have loaded them 


with Benefits. 


People that have vaſt Notions of their own 
Merit, are commonly ungrateful, becauſe they 
think every thing their due, that they are 
above taking notice of any ody, and thac 
the leaſt advances, on their part, are a compe- 
tent Diſcharge for the greateſt Services People 
have done them. They compare themſelves 
with the Perſons they are oblig'd to, and find- 
ing fo great a diſproportion, they are not in 
the leaſt affected with the molt eflential Kind- 
neſſes. Lucilia pretends, becauſe {he is Hand- 
ſome, that ſhe merits the nobleſt Sacrifi. es, 
and that the bare Pleaſure of ſeeing her, 1s 
ſufficient Recompence for all that's done tor 
her: This is hier peculiar Frenzy. She face 
vouchſafes to thank thoſe Friends that have 
mov'd every Stone to ſerve her; and when the 
does it, tis with ſo unconcern'd a Look and 
languithing a Tone, as mikes it maniteit he 
has little or no Acknowledomentin her. 

There's very little difference betwixt the 
Morals of Women of this Age, and tho'e. of 
honeſt Heathens. They acknowledge no other 
Laws than thoſe of their Pleaſures, and refer 
all things to this Point. Being entirely taken 
up with the thoughts of pleaſing, they have 
no other Care than to make their Days rou? 
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on pleaſantly, whilſt eſſential Duties make but 
a weak Impreſſion on them. We ſometimes 
hear Women of this Character declare, they 
have no mind to be canoniz d; and that when 
they are upon the Declenſion, they ll think 
of growing grave, like others, who politickly 


make that choice, when they have ſpent all 


their beſt Years in Mirth, Jollity and Plea- 
ſure, 

Conceited and preſumptive People are natu- 
rally Exceptious; there muſt be no omiſſion in 
the Devorrs that are paid them; the leaſt Ir- 

regularity offends them, ard expunges the re- 
membrance of all paſt Benefits. When yOu 
have dene all that is poſſible to ſatisfy them, 
if you fail in the leaſt Circumſtance, they 
«ckon all the reſt as nothing, and think this 


little Negligence acquits them from all manner 


of Obligations. 

Don't hope to have 1 Juſtice done you, 
but content your ſelf with the Glory and Re- 
putation that are due to your good Actions. 
Don't be diſcourag d, nor give way to your 
Indignation, tho Men make but il] returns 
to your Obligations. Our Duty is always to 
be done, without depending on the Acknow- 
ledgments of the World. What Glory has not 
P.r:linus acquir'd by his Heroical Proceedings on 
the behalf of Francz9? He diſengag'd him 
from an unhappy Affair, by his Intereſt and 


his Money. The Wret: h, inſtead of being 


touch d with it, declar'd himſelf againſt Pau. 
lintis, and did all he could to provoke } nim. 


His 
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His Magottry or Deſtiny plung'd him into 
freſh Confuſions, and he found himſelf neceſſi- 
tared to make new Applications to his abus'd 
Friend. But Paulinus torgetting his Ingrati- 
tude and ill Turns attempted againſt him, 
ſerv'd him with the ſame Zeal and Vigour, as 
if he had been the gratefulleſt Perſon alive. 
How glorious was this Conduct! how ſublime 
this Virtue ! but of how rare, and almoſt ini- 
mitable a Practice! 

'Tis commonly a miſtaken piece of State, 
to refuſe the Preſents of our Friends : *Tis 
ſometimes likewiſe the Apprehenſion of be- 
ing obligd to Acknowledgments and Reci- 
procal Returns; or elſe the diſeſteem of the 
Things they offer: In all Caſes 'tis a bad ac- 
knowledgment of theirkind Intentions. Theſe 
diſdainful and difobliging Ways, juſtly exaſpe- 
rate them, and infallibly cool the fervour of 
their Friendſhip. 

Moſt Men have a wondrous Faculty at In- 
ſinuation to gain their Point ; they load you 
with Civilities and Proteſtations of eternal 
Services; but when they have no farther hopes, 
they inſtantly forget both the Benefit and the 
Benefactor: Nay, tis much if they forbcar to 
do ill Offices to their Patrons, or at leaſt to 
complain of them, 

'Tis an ill-contriv'dd Generoſity to plunge 


one's ſelf into Debt, to appear Magnificent. 


All Exceſs is vicious and blameable, and we 
can't forbear cenſuring their Conduct, who 
impertinently ſquander away their Money, and 
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Iibour to make a Figure at their Creditors 
Expence: But yet their ridiculous Dotage is 
more to be condemn'd, who abounding in 
Wealth, deny themſelves the Satisfaction of 


enjoying it, as if they were Farmers to their 


own Helis, Avarice is the moſt miierable of 
Paſſions, and we can have no other notion of 
the Covetous, than of People under a divine 
Malediction: Ihey refuſe themſelves Neceſſa- 
ries, to leave others wherewithal to live in 


Splendor, One would think they conſider'd 


their Eflates, as if they did not belong to them, 
fo fearful are they of uſing them. They daily 
mike new Acquiſitions, and multiply their 
Bays of Gold and Silver, which to them, are 


but as a heap of Flints or Hob-nails, ſince they 


make 1.0 uſe of them. They ſufter all the In- 
conveniences of Poverty, to have the whim— 
ſical Satisfaction of poſſeſſing immenſe Riches. 
Whar a Madie's is this! Every body knows 
that Harpagen, by marrying, had Two Thou- 
ſand Pounds a Year, He cho'e a Wite out of 
the Lees of the People, whoſe Father had made 
his Fortune, Tis Twenty Years fince he mar- 
ry d, and has fav'd almoſt all his Revenue ev r 
ſince. *carce has he Valets to ſerve him. He 
liv'd in a very convenient Houſe, which he 
has now fold, to take another of leſs Rent, 
more ſtrait and incommodious. He loves the 


Country, where he had a pretty Eſtate, in a 


very plcafaut and healthy Situation. Ide has 


pute with it for ready Money, which he rouls 


in. lar pugen lives like another Tigion, or 


filthy. 
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Of genteel Behaviour, 173 
filthy Cynick in his Tub, to have his Coffers 
ſtuffed with Crown- Pieces when he dies. Here's 
a fine Expedient! 

If thoſe who can't prevail with themſelves 
to be genteel and generous, could at leaſt ab- 
ſtain from ſcoundrel and ſordid Ways, and 
from living in Greaſe and Naſtineſs, we mould 
have ſome Indulgence for them, and p'ty them 
for the malignity of their Stars and Conftitu— 
tion, 

'Tis a Cuſtom much in Practice, to ridicule 


a Man that commits a Fault, and to augment 


his Confuſion by Reproaches: The molt mo- 
derate affect malicious Smiles, that are as pro- 
voking, as keen Reflexions. All this proceeds 
from a ſecret Pride, becauſe we are glad to {ee 
others guilty of ſuch things as place them 
beneath us, and deſtroy their Reputation with 
the World, 
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HI Knowledge of the Heart of Man is 

not attainable but by long Experience and 
much Reflexion. Men are ſo Ingenious at 
diſgufſing themſelves, and ſo Induſtrious at 
concealing their Thoughts, that it's impoſſible 
to penetrate into their true Intentions. They 
moſt commonly act by freak and caprice ; 
what pleaſes them to Day, diſguſts them to 
Morrow; and a Man had need be very po- 
litick to find out what they like, and very 
pliant to comply with them. Moſt Men 
ale unintelligible; they talk and act directly 
contrary to their meaning. You muſt always 
interpret their Diſcourſe by the Rule of Con- 
traries, ſince their Hearts and Mouths keep no 
Intelligence betwixt them. They have neither 
good Faith nor Sincerity, are always mask dz 
and have nothing natural. Such ] eople are 


the bane of civil Society, againſt whom you 


muſt always be on your guard, if you would 
not be decetv'd. | — 
Looks and Grimaces contribute nothing to- 


wards ſolid Virtue, is not ſufficient to ap- 


pear 


Of Simcerity. I75 


pear an honeſt Man, unleſs you effectually are 
ſo. But the way is to put on the Outſide 
and. Livery of Virtue, without being con- 
cera'd for the Subſtance and Reality: Nay, 
what is very ſtrange, People commonly take 
more Pains to diſguiſe themſelves, and deceive 
the World, than it would coſt them to acquire 
thoſe fine Qualities that produce a ſubſtantial 
Merit, 

'Tis a very common Cuſtom to flatter the 
Perſons we Reſpect, and applaud all they fay 
and do; but Smcerity ſuffers by ſuch Practices, 
and is not conſiſtent with an endleſs Fawn- 
ing and Adulation. We ſhonld neither indulge 
our ſelves in cenſuring with too much Freedom 
and Preſumption ; for if nothing be more per- 
nictous than a rank or envenom'd Flatrery, 
nothing is more peſtering and troubleſome 
than a blunt Sigerity, that ſays every thing 
without Caution or Regard. 

According to the preſent State and Situation 
of our Morals, there is bur ſmall hopes of 
reviving the Sincerity fo cheriſh'd by our An- 
ceſtors, which was, as it were, the v-'y Soul 
of their Converſations. All now confilts in 
vain Compliments, Artifice and Tricking; to 
diſcover the real Sentiments of Men, you muſt 
give their Words the exact contrary Meaning. 
So perfect is their Knack and Cuſtom of Diſ- 
ſembling, that they uſe diſguiſes even in. the 
leaſt Trifles. Such Maæxims are very repugnant 
to the Character of an honeſt Man. 


14 Tis 
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'Tis great Folly, as well as Cowardice, to ſpeak 
againſt one's Conſcience to pleaſe tho!e People 
we mean to cultivate and draw into our Intereſts. 
A Man of Honour ought never to counterfeit, 
deceive, or lye, neither ſhould he diveſt himſelf 
ef his own Sentiments to put on borrow'd Noti- 
ons, when they are unreaſonable. He ſhould 
i ot beob{ttnately Stiff and Affrontive in indifte- 
Tent things, where a little more Complaiſance 
would unite People to his Intereſts. How often 
have Men miſcarried in their Aﬀairs by a miſ- 
tim'd Gnc-rity, which only ſerves to ſour and ex- 
aſpclate Peoples Minds againſt them? The Polt- 
ricians, who have no ſunumum Bonum but their 
Tntereſts, and prefer the Utz/e before the M- 
20m, fay, There's no Security in the World 
withcut Hypocriſy, and that a Man mult cer- 
rainly beruin'd that can't diſiemble. They are 
but ill Managers, ſay they, that ſtand upon a i- 
gorous and inflexible Srzc2ri:y, We ouglit to 
careſs the People we hate and deſign to deſtroy; 
and expreſs Efteem and Reſpect, where we have 
zorhing but Contempt, If theſe Subterfuges 
and Diſauiſes are abſolutely neceſſary to make 
one's Fortune, the honeſt Man muſt bid fare- 
wel to it: And in this I can't but infinitely ad- 
mire Alcider's Character. He's plac'd in a nice 
Poſt, where he has a thouſand People to culti- 
vate, whom he depends upon ; People crabbed 
and difficult, and, by the Situation of their 
Fortunes, grown Ppeeviſh and unpracticable. 
Mean time, he has not the Daſtardy ſervilely to 
flattcr them, nor to applaud their frequent In- 
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juſtices and Extortions. He tells them plainly 


what he thinks, and propoſes his Advice with 


ſo much Art, Inſinuation and Integrity, that 
they bear with him, and are forc'd to ſubmit, in 
ſpight of the coutrary Maxims ſuggeſted by their 
Profeſſion. 

A Man of Honour ſhou'd make it a Law to 
himſelf, neverto ſpeak what he does not think, and 
to avoid whatever is falſe and too concerted. If 
you would not deceiveany body, why all theſe Sub- 
terfuges? Act and Speak naturally, and rack 
not your Brain to puzzle yourſelf as you do. 
Artifices, Diſguiſe and naughty Politicks, get 
you but little Credit, and are the Signs of an ill 
Temper. If we banith Sincerity, we muſt re- 
nounce the World: for without it, civil Society 
is a Kind of Kidnapping; we try all Practices 
to abuſe, gull and ſurprize the People we con- 
verſe with. A Man flatters and careſſes you to 


your face, whilſt his Thoughts are quite contra- 


ry to his Words. He tells you, in your Misfor- 
tunes, that he is concern d for your Miſery, and 
that your Merit deſerv'd a better Deſtiny ; but as 
ſoon as your Back is turn d, the ſame Perſon rails 
againſt you, and inults you, ſaying, Fortune 
has done Juſtice to your Want of Merit, and that 
your irregular Conduct is the Cauſe of all your 
bad Succeſſes, There's I know not what Cowar- 
dice and Baſeneſsin this Treatment; and a Man 
that has any Notions of Honoar, can't be guilty. 
of this fraudulent dealing. What do you mean, 
Moricet, by your barren Embraces | You load 
Liſidor with Careſſes and Praiſes, and cry him 
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up to the Stars, nay put him in parallel with 
the ſublimeſt Genius's: Yet as ſoon as you leave 
him, you tell me he is a Simpleton and Enthu- 
ſiaſt, that fancies himſelf a Wit, but has not 
common Senſe. If you have not 'the Power to 
undeceive him and open his Eyes, at leaſt don't 
fecd his Folly, by applauding his Ext ravagances. 
You tell him, with an Air of Zea), you are one 
of his Frie nds, and he believes you. You praiſe 
the publick Action he has done, and lull him 
allcep by your Praiſes, as by the Song of the 
Syrens, Your Flatterics poſſeſs him with a new 
Degree of Preſumption, and give an additional 
Luſtre to his Ridicule, which he'll never be 
cur'd of, 

A Manof Integrity with excellent Senſe, 
commonly m de the Property of a crafty Eee 


of but indifferent Underſtanding, yet who has 


the Art to diſguiſe himſelf, and boggles at no 
Baſeneſs ro «ome at his Ends. Alc: ppus is uni- 
verſally known to have a fine and nice Wit, 
with an exact judgment; and has been truſted 
with Bufineſs of great Importance, which he 
has manag'd with admirable Skill. fn the mean 
Time he has been trick d by Ozufer, who is 
but a Fool; yet has his Eye intent upon his 
Intereſt, without any Regard to rhe Rules of 
Honour or Juſtice. 

Wheedling and Decoying are Stains to civil 
Society, and the Signs of x weak Soul. How 
wretched are you to carcfs People you hate, 


and with them a thouſand Miles off you. Ic | 


would be leſs diſhonourable to let them under- 
ſtand 
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ſtand your true Sentiments ; for hereby they 
would know what to truſt to, and miglit pre- 
caution themſelves againſt your ill Deſigns. 
There's no Prudence can be proof againſt the 
Impoſtures of a Man that tells you, with a fal- 
lacious Air, you may depend upon him; that 
he will always be ready to ſacrifice himſelf for 
you; that his Fortune, Friends and Intereſt are 
all at your Service; if under this fine Shew there 
lurks a Serpentine and double Mind, and out 
of ſome ſecret Reſentment he isreſolv'd to ruin 
you. How is it poſſible to miſtruſt ſuch treache- 
rous Pretences ? How is it poſſible to avoid the 
Snares of one, that employs the very Characters 
of Friendlhip to deceive you? That makes pre- 
tended Confidences to ſteal your Secret from 
you, and promiſes you all kinds of Aſſiſtance 
at the Time he is ſeeking the Means of your 
Deſtruction ? | 
In our Promiſes to our Friends, we ought 
not to uſe Subterfuges, Equivocation, or men- 
tal Reſervation ; for by failing in Sincęrity and 
our Words, we lot our Reputation. People 
generally promiſe haſtily whatever is deſir'd of 
them, without being ſure they have eicher 
Power or Inclination to perform it. This Le- 
vity expoſes them to the Contempt of thoſe 
they thus abuſe. When a Promiſe is made, it 
ought to be diſcharg'd as ſoon as may be, with- 
out making the ExpeQants languiſh. It's gi- 
ving doubly, to give with a good Grace, It 
looks as if we repented of our Obligation, when 
we are backward to accompliſh it. If you de- 


le 
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fire Poliglot to aſſiſt you in a Matter of Con- 
ſequence, he promiſes you without any Heſita- 
tion; he likewiſe promiſes Nicaiſe and Denys 
inthe ſame Minner. You return to his Lodg- 
11;gs, to enquire what advai:ces he has made in 
your Buſineſs; he has not ſo much as thought 
of you; he'll amuſe you a long while; he'll re- 
galc you with Kiſſes and Embraces ; but that's all 
the Recompence you muſt have for the Journeys 
you make, and the Attendance you pay to him. 
Why thould you, Piglot, amuſe People with 
barren Compliments, when you have neither 
the Deſire nor Capacity to do them real Ser- 
Vices? | | 
There's a vaſt Difference between Sincerity 
and an itching Deſire of Talking, that makes 
us open our ſelves to all Sorts of People in in- 
diſcreet © onfidences. Sincerity ſhould have no- 
thing raſli or fooliſh in it: It does not oblige 
you to tel] fillily all you know, or to expoſe 
your Inſide to inquiſitive Terſcns, that endea- 
vour to fift yov, and ſteal your Secrets. Main- 


tain a reſolute Reſerve before People of this 


Character, who often abuſe the Secret you 
impart to them. Eſpecially take great Care to 
avotd the Snares laid for you by certain Wo- 

men that have Merit, and uſe a Thouſand Ar- 
tifices to make you diſcover, The Natural 
Weakneſs we are under with Teſpe& to that 


Sex, the Ambition to pleaſe a Woman we love, 


or to obtain what we deſire, are all apt to ex- 
poſe us to the Commiſſion of great Faults, 


and long Repentances. 
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The Confiding in a Woman he lov'd, has 
coſt Clarimon his Liberty and Fortune: The 
deceitful Gipſy betray'd him, and divulg'd his 
Secrets, that were injurious to Perſons of High 
Birth; who omitted nothing to be reveng'd on 
Clarimon's ſatyrical Strokes, and affrontive De- 
ſcriptions. A Man muſt be under great Solict- 
tude, that has intruſted Women with a ver 
important Secret; as being neither Miſtreſſes 
of their Hearts nor Tongues. To-day they are 
your Friends; To-morrow they'll rail bitterly 
at you ; but yet for all that, you can't withhold 
your Secrets from them; a Fault not incident 
to, nor pardonable in, a wife Man. | 
Sincerity is, perhaps, one of the ſhorteſt 
Cuts to arrive at the Eſteem of Men. Tis 


better honeſtly to confeſs one's Infirmities, 


than to uſe fo many Subterfuges in concealing 
them from the Publick, that knows well 
enough what it ought to believe. What Ad- 
vantage to the Women, pretendedly Virtu— 
ous, is that Artifice they employ to deceive 


the World? They have but little Thanks for 


all their Politicks. In Puvlick they ſeem to 
be alarm'd, and take tire at a Word ever ſo 
little free; but in Private they are more fami- 


| Har and tame, and aſſume great Liberties, 


Norme has long acted the Farce fo artfully, 
as to paſs for a Modeſt Woman, tho' ſhe was 
a Wanton in her Soul, By Misfortune ſhe fell 
into the Hands of a Hare-brain d Spark, who 
has betray d her, and ſhewn her Letters to all 


that had the Curioſity to read them, Never 


was 


* 
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was ſeen ſo much Coquetry, and ſo corrupt a 
Heart, under ſo compos'd a Countenance, 
What is not a Woman capable of, under the 
Influence of a violent Paſſion ? 

I can't conceivethe Reaſon, why Men ſhould 
love ſo much to diſguiſe themſelves : They ſeem 
ſtill to be upon the Stage; their Geſtures, 
Words, and Motions of their Eyes and Gate, 
are all conceited. Do they think to pleaſe, by 
departing thus from Nature? A Man natural- 
ly melancholy and heavy, would act the agree- 
able and merry Parr, but that Mirth and Di- 
verſion, which is the Reſult of ſo much La- 
bour, is very flat and infipid. Another, on 
the conrrary, naturally volatile and mercurial, 
affects a ſtudied Gravity, that throws him off 
his Temper. They reaſon prepoſteroully : They 
put on theſe borrow'd Airs to pleaſe ; whereas 
they directly ſtifle all they may have pleaſing 
in them; which can have no Effect, any far- 
ther than it follows Nature, which muſt never 
be forc'd. All that is extravagant, is diſguſt- 
ful ro People of good Taſte. Px 

Sinc-rity ſometimes paſſes for Ruſticiry and 
Rudeiie's, We fee People of a fine and deli- 
cate Judgment and a juſt Penetration, who, 
notwithiſtirding all their Knowledge, are the 
Cullies of Fools who have no iucerihy, and 
who apply all the little Wir they have, to de- 
ceive thoſe they converſe with, who yet have 
no Suſpicion of their Shams, 


We 
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We find People of a particular Country 
that have all the Difficulty in the World ta 
ſpeak their Thoughts; they have ſtill ſome Am- 
biguity and Reſerve in their Diſcourſe, and 
give you the moſt frivolous Trifles under the 
Seal of Secrecy, Thereare a Thouſand Things 
we ought to truſt to the Diſcretion of the Peo- 
ple we converſe with, and ought not to be 
made Myſteries; and it would be ridiculous, to 
be ſhy of them to our Friends, From this 
Rule muſt be excepted, the Secrets that may be 
prejudicial to a Third Perſon ; for thoſe are not 
to be mention'd to our Friends; and they can't 
take it ill, if they come to underſtand they 
have not been truſted with them. 

Whatever Merit a Man has or Aſcendant 
he ſuppoſes himſelf to have over others, he 
ought to ſubmit to Reaſon, hearken to Perſons 
of good Senſe, to profit by their Advice, and 
recover from his Errors. He ought likewiſe 
to have the Uprightneſs and Szncer:ty, to lay 
open the State of his Affairs, without Diſ- 
guiſe and Sabterfuge. How can you expect 
they ſhould ſpeak juſtly to an Aﬀair, when you 
hide from them the main End, and deciſive 
Point ? The Advices they give you, can only 
beat the Buſh, and never tend to the Head of 
the Buſineſs you conſult about. 

There are People that place all their Polzte- 
neſs in paying Civilities to all Comers, with- 
out Diſtinction of Quality or Merit. They 
lure them on with frivolous Compliments, and 
indefinite Offers of Service, and for ſome 


Time 
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Time impoſe on them by theſe Appearances, 
They are applied to, as long as there is any 
Hopes of Service; but they are deſpis d at laſt, 
when the Vanity of their Promiſes appears 
by their frequent Diſappointments. Is it not 
better ingenuouſly to confeſs to our Solicitors, 
that what they deſire is beyond our Power; 
and that we are ſorry we are incapable of gran- 
ting their Requeſts? This Plain-dealing is 
a Mortification to vain People, who are afraid 
of degrading themſelves from the great Opini- 
on the Worid has of their Intereſt ; but it's 
much worle, when tis found by Experience, 
how ſhort and limited is the Tender. 

We are under no Obligation to love all Sorts 
of People; that being a Matter which requires 
both Choice and Judgment. But it's a baſe 
way of dealing, to load People we don't love 
with barren Careſſes, and to amuſe them with 
Demonſtrations of a falſe and deluſory Friend- 
ſhip. They depend upon your Word; they 
rely on the Aſſiſtance you have promis'd ; bur 
you'll fail them in their Neceſſity; and they at 
laſt diſcover the Impoſture of your Preten- 
ſions. Oh 2 | 

The Reaſon why there are ſo few ſincere 
People in the World, 1s, that all Men love to 
be flatter d; and Complaiſance is a certain 
Means to gain their Friendſhip. *Tis almoſt an 
_ infallible way to win them, to ſeem to applaud 
them, approve their Methods and Manage- 
ment, and to praiſe them pertinently and in 
Seaſon. The moſt ſevere are touch d WIE 

wel- 
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well- manag d Commendation; and they re- 
ceive pure Flattery as a lawful Tribute, becauſe 
they don't know themſelves, but are miſguided 
by the Prejudices of an imaginary Merit. 
Perſons of great Worth are often expos'd to 
the Slanders and Abuſes of thoſe that envy 
them, who calumniate them as much as poſli- 


ble, to ruin them. The indifferent Auditors 


approve by their Looks and Geſture the diſho- 
nourable Things they fay; which is a cow- 
ardly and miſplac'd Complaiſance. A Man 
ſhould have fo much Sincerity and Generoſity 
as to declare on the Side of an honeſt Man, 
wrongfully attack'd, and deſerted by eveiy bo- 
dy: And 'ris a ſhameful Piece of Cowardice, ' 
to deciy People out of Complaiſance, and on- 
ly make Court to Fools in Place, who declare 
againſt them. 

There's nothing more dangerous in the Com- 
merce cf the World, than a Friend who talks 
unſincerely, We naturally miſtroſt an Ene- 
my, and guard our ſelves againſt his Strata 
gems and ill Deſigns. But we don't ſuſpect one 
we fancy in our Intereſts; we govern our ſelves 
by his Advice, and conſequently are expos'd to 
falſe Meaſures in our Conduct, if he be ſo trea- 
cherous as to betray us. 

*Tis a rare Thing to have People correct 
their Faults. The Reaſon, if I miſtake not, 
is, they don't conſider them as ſuch, and ſo are 
leſs affected with them, therefore are not at the 
Pains of ſeeking Remedies. But it's much 
worſe, when they applaud and boaſt of certain 

| F 
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Things they ought to bluſh for, A Man pra- 
ctisd in fraudulent Devices, and aiming to ac- 


compliſh his Deſigns by ambiguous Means, does 
not think himſelf a Knave: but conceives his 


Cunning to be a lawful Induſtry. A Gallant- 


ing Woman flatters her ſelf, tis allowable to 
make uſe of her Advantages, and diſplay her 
Charms for Conqueſts, either to make her For- 
tune, or ſucceed in her intriguing Projects. 


People under this Diſpoſicion, are far from cor- 


recting their Faults, in which they take a Sort 
of Pleaſure and Delight. 

| Women upon the Declenſion, endeavour by 
all kinds of Arts to repair and make up the 
Decays of Age; nay, fancy the Grimaces of a 
ſcrupulous Modeſty, will make Amends for the 
Loſs of Merit and Beauty. Others, who will 


not yet quit the Poſt of Handiomeneſs, en- 
trench themſelves within Dreſs, Finery, and 


the Luſtre of their falſe Complexion ; which 
they ſtill buy of the honeſt Maker, to repla- 
ſter (as well as may be) the Cracks and Flaws 
in their Beauty. | 

The Men are not extremely oblig'd to them 
for all theſe Pains they take for them. For 
what can be more diſguſtful and loathſome, 
than an old Woman daubd and plaſterd ; and 
who has fill'd up the Wrinkles of her Forehead 
with Pomatum and Ceruſe? 

Who could forbear laughing, to ſee old Em- 
lias glaring Cheeks? Her Face reſembles a 
Death's-Head, painted white and red; and yet 
the thinks of pleaſing; and will ſtill ſee the 

| | World, 
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World, on which ſhe doats now more than 
ever, How much to be pitied is this Dotage, 
in an Age ſo decrepit as Emilia s? 
I think a Woman much to be pitied, who 
has not the Power to become ſtaid and regular, 
after ſhe has play'd a younger Part; when the 
Fire of her Eyes no longer ſparkles, when her 
Charms are worn out; in fine, when ſhe is for- 
ſaken of the World, ſhe ought to quit it out 
of Policy. Tis a Shame for her, and a Tri- 
umph to the Young, to expoſe in all Compa- 
nies the Ruins of a ſhatter'd Beauty. Let it be 
Choice or Neceſſity, it becomes a Woman to 
put on Sobriety when ſhe's no longer Palatable. 
*Tis a wretched Chara ger that of an antiqua- 
ted Coquet, whoſe Paſſions are ſtill as ſprightly 
and vigorous as ever, tho'in a worn and decre- 
pit Body. | 
Impoſtures are uſually as fatal to Cheats, as 
to thoſe that are cheated by them. All the 
Gain that commonly reſults from a Piece of 
Knavery, 1s the Shame and Guilt of having 
ated a Part wholly unworthy the Character of 
an Honeſt Man. 
Of all Deceivers, there are none we can leſs 
ward againſt, than Impoſtors and Cheats in 
Matters of Religion ; becauſe the Mind being 


prejudiced, conſults not Reaſon, nor even gives 


it ſelf time to pract ſe any, People ſhut their 
Eyes ſo as not to perceive their manifeſt Diſor- 


ders, and excuſe their Violences and moſt un- 


reaſonable Extravagancies. Tis a Religious and 
Good Man, ſay they, that will be far from do- 
ts ing 
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ing any thing againſt his Conſcience. They 
dive not to the Bottom of this Myſtery of 
Iniquity, and fo the Man is abſolutely juſtified. 
If he happens to be engag'd in any trouble- 
ſome Affair, then the whole Faction flies to his 
Reſcue : Tis an Affair. ( ſay they without more 
ado) that God is concern'd in. Fis doing him 
Service to engage in it, and all good People are 
obligd to take his part; and what 1s ſtrange, 
Perſons of this Character won't fick to decry 
all their Opponents with envcnom'd Calumny 
and Slander, 

A Man that puts on the Vizor of Religion, 
takes all Meaſures to perſuade the World of 
his Devotion, affeting all the diſtinguiſhing 
Characters, the Ways, the Language, and 
Miens of Reformation; tho' at the Bottom he 
wants the Eſſentials, and has his Paſſions as 
reſtleſs and violent as any others can have. He 
has no other Aim, in his pretended Fondneſs 
for Virtue, than to eſtabliſh his Repuration, 
and obtain his Ends. He wonld find no Relith 
in practiſing good Works, if he had not the 
Art to make the moſt of them. Ina Corner 
of a Popi/h Houſe you find an Oratory, with a 
Magazine of Relicks: But in the reſt of the 


Apartments you meet with all the Marks of 


Heathen Vanity, Sumptuous Furniture, and 
Pictures not very apt to inſpire Devotion. 
The Conduct of theſe People is one perpetual 
Forgery, and there's no Sincerity in their Pro- 
feſſion. But this Trade is very unprofitable, in 
vain they diſguiſe themſelves; they let flip 2 
| an 
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and then ſome Marks to know them by; a 
Piece of Knavery nicely palliated, but diſcover'd 
in the end; an Affair they have ſhuffled in, or 
an eſſential Injury done their Neighbour : All 
this opens a Proſpect to the Bottom of their 
Hearts, and manifeſts their Unſincerity. Tis 
much the ſame as with Miſers, who would 
ſometimes counterfeit the Magnificent Perſon, 
to waſh off the Stains of their Avarice. In 
the Things they do for their Juſtification, they 
always leave ſome Strokes or their Character, 
which undeceive us. The Religious Hypocrites 
always flatter themſelves, that they act their 
Parts fo well, and ſo impoſe on the World, 
that no body can perceive their Sleight of 
Hand. And as they have the Art of ſtreight- 


ning or looſ:ning the Ties of Conſcience, they 


form to themſelves Principles ſuitable to their 
Paſſions, and want no Pretences to excuſe the 


groſſeſt and blackeſt Crimes. All the Scandal 


they raiſe to ruin thoſe they don't love, is Cha- 
rity, they ſay, in diſcrediting Vice and perſecu- 
ting vicious People. If any one that is not 
their Friend, or in their Faction, has any emi- 
nent Quality that gives them umbrage, imme- 
diately their pretended Zeal for the Glory of 
God ſuggeſts to them the breaking his Meaſures, 
and oppoſing him in all he ſays or does; for 
they have no Inclination that any Good ſhould 
be done, unleſs they or their Friends have all 


the Glory of ir. Hence proceed thole Devout 


Factions, and Offenſive and Defenſive Leagues, 
to raiſe or ſink the Reputation of whom they 
| _ Pleaſe, 
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pleaſe, whilſt no body dares complain of them; 
fince all thoſe fine Politicks and Subterfuges 
they uſe to diſguiſe bad Intentions, skreen them 
from all Cenſure. bi, 
Without Sincerity, we find no Pleaſure or 
Security in Converſation. We ought not to 
uſe double-dealings with our Friends, if we 
would long preſerve them, Confidence is the 
Cement and Charm of Friendſhip ; and we have 
no Reſerve for a Friend we believe to have Sin- 
cerity and Diſcretion. We diſcover to him 
without Scruple, our Deſigns and Infirmities, 
and hide nothing from his Privacy, becauſe we 
depend on his Prudence and Fidelity: But we 
ought to be more retentive with indifferent 
Perſons; for tis acting againſt good Senſe and 
our on Intereſts, to go and give a Hiſtory of 
all our Affairs to People we hardly know, and 
who are aſtoniſhd at our Familiarity grown up 
in a Moment. Tis the weak Side of vain Peo- 
ple, who are wonderful fond of publiſhing and 
producing themſelves; but they are very tire- 
ſome and fatiguing in imparting their myſteri- 
ous Trifles. | 
Men at preſent make no Pretenſions to Sin- 


 cerity, nor trouble their Heads about the Want 


of it; and indeed are too careleſs in that par- 
ticular: Inſtead of Honeſty and Szncerity, we 
find nothing but Artiftce, Diſguiſes, and often- 
times Treachery in the Commerce of the World, 
We are amaz'd to find ourſelves betray'd by 


People we entirely truſted, who declare againſt. 


us on all Occaſions wherein we have muſt need 


of 
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of their Aſſiſtance. Theſe are Blows we never 
recover, for they leave mortal Wounds in our 
Souls. We ſeldom pardon this Want of Fide- 
lity, whatever Pretenſions we may make. The 
Heart always retains a ſecret Bitterneſs; and if 
we ever make a falſe Step of this Nature, we 
muſt no longer reckon on the Benevolence of 
our Friends. ke | 
Thoſe who ſeem ſo much afflited with the 
Loſs of their Relations, have commonly in- 
ward Sentiments very oppoſite to their outward 
Appearances. A good Wit among the Anct- 
ents has very well deſcribed Feople of this Cha- 
rater. He (ſiys that Perſon) who was reſoly'd 
to expire upon the Tomb of his Wife, appears 
n d Banqueting- Hall: H. plucks off his Hair, 
and crowns hiniſelf with Flowers: He makes a 
Shew of abhorring Life; and now hz is ſeen to 
comb and odorn himſelf, nay, ſmile upon all 
the World with the ſame Eyes that appear'd be- 
fore drown'd in Tears, Tis certain we often 
ſee grand Comedians in this particular. The 
Toy of the Inheritance extinguiſhes the Grief 
that was due to the deceas d. 
I have a lamentable Opinion of thoſe Ma- 


chinal Sort of People that always ſpeak by 


Weioht and Meaſure, and uſe a thouſand Diſ- 
guiſes to concea] their Sentiments. Moſt of the 


Matters that enter into the Commerce of Life, 


don't de'erve fo great Precautions, and ſuch 
myſterious Actings. We have a much better 
Opinion of thoſe, who would not ſeem more 
Politick than the People they have to deal 

With. 


| 
| 
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with. When you ask Barrus how he does, or 
what a Clock tis, he ſeeks Expreſſions to give 

ou a preciſe Anſwer ; ſo fearful he is any Word 
ſhould eſcape him, from which you might draw 


| Conſequences to his Prejudice, In the Narra- 


tive he gives you of the moſt frivolous Matters, 
he is under ſo great a Torture and Conſtraint, 
as puts his Hearers in equal Pain, who would 
be glad tobe deliver'd from his impertinent Se- 
crets, | | 

Few People apply themſelves to get rid of 
their Faults, and plant real Virtues in the 
room of them. Contented with Appearances, 
they would have the Honour and Reputation 
of Virtue, without the Trouble and Merit of 
it; and are more careful to diſguiſe their Vices 
and il] Qualities, than to cure them. Artifice 
Diſguiſe, and ſeeming Virtues, ſerve inſtead of 
real ones; and the moſt dextrous Impoſtors paſs 
for the moſt meritorious Men, tho, at the Bot- 
tom, they want the common Principles of 
Honeſtly. Theſe People bear a great Reſem- 
blance to Comedians, who act ſeveral Characters 
in Masks, and change their Habits according 
to the different Parts they play. Theſe are the 


Politicks of Knaves, whoſe whole Care and 


Contrivance is to diſguiſe themſelves, ſo as to 
dazzle weak People that believe them hone 
Men, tho' their Honeſty be nothing but Gri- 
mace. How many People has Darimon ſeducd 
by deluſive Appearances ! The World would till 
queſtion his being a Rogue, had he not 2 
rea 
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Break that almoſt intereſted all England in it. 
People were fo fully perſuaded of his Honeſty 
and Sincerity, and the good Condition of his 
Affairs, that they depoſited great Sums in his 
Hands on his bare Word ; but they quickly 
chang'd their Opinions, upon the Noiſe ot 
his going off with their Money. 

Women are more ingenious than Men, at. 
diſguiſing their Sentiments and Inclinations. 
Many of them paſs for Modeſt, becauſe they 
have the Art to put on an affected Gravity to 
conceal their little Correſpondences. The moſt 
Politick amongſt them 0. paſs for Innocents; 
they ſeem to bluſh in publick for the Freedom 
of a Word, but in private they are not ſo ſeru- 
pulous; they haughtily reprehend the moſt in- 
conſiderable Peccadillos in others, whilſt their 
own Conſciences give them ſmart Reproofs. 
They enjoy this falſe Reputation, till ſome gla- 
ring Adventure breaks forth, and betrays the 
Myiieries they have conceal d with ſo much 
Artifice. Then the Publick, being diſabus'd, 

opens its Eyes upon their Conduct, and ob- 
ſerves a thouſand things that were forgiven 
them upon their preſum'd Modeſty and Re- 
gularity. 

'Tis too extravagant a Satyr to {ay of Wo- 
men, That their Souls are no leſs painted than 
their Faces; that they have Artifice in all their 
Words, and moſt of their Actions, but eſpecial- 
ly in their Tears, which flow as often as they 
have Occaſion for them, Tis cerain, generally 
ſpeaking, Women are more Artificial and Po- 
ä Vol. II. | K tick 
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Hrick than Men, and have more Addreſs to diſ- 
guiſe their real Sentiments: This is the Reaſon 
that Men are ſo often their Cullies, and take 
the Demonſtrations. of a counterfeit Paſſion 
for real Kindneſs and Affection. 
A Man muſt be Siucere beyond the Standard 
of our preſent Manners, to talk ingenuoully ro 
People who atk Advice upon certain. Matters to 
court our Flattcry ; for tis eaſy to obſerve a- © 
croſs all their Grimace, that it is rather Praiſes 
than Counſel they conſult us for. A Man 
comes to ſhew you his Book, which he thinks a 
Maſter- piece. He proteſts, at firſt, he'll ſtand 
to your Deciſions, as to ſo many Oracles : But 
he takes Fire at the firſt Word you criticiſe, 
and leaves you in Diſcontent, to ſeek ſomeboly 
elſe more eaſy and more foolith, to applaud him | 
thro' Stupidity and Complaiſance, * Iis not with | 
a Deſire of Reformation, that certain People 
ask your Counſel about their Conduct; their 
Reſolution is taken before you are conſulted: 
Put their Deſign is to have your Approbation, 
and engage you in their Intereſts; for if you are 
Sincere, and tell them what. diſadvantageous 
Rumours are ſpread concerning them, the Al- 
teration of their diſconcerted Looks betrays 
them, and diſcovers their true entiments, with 
the Vexation your Sincęrity gives them; and 
you come off very well, if they don't recom- = 
ence your charitable Advice with ſome blunt 
HE or keen Reproach. | 
How many Faults would be avoided in Con- 
verſation with the World, if we lov'd rather 
0 
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to be advis'd than flatter'd? But a tender Deli- 
cacy for our ſelves renders the Name of Cen- 


ſor odious; whereas they that flatter us, and 


= ſeem to approve our Sentiments, are thought 
much more agreeable People. Thus you ſee the 


Reaſon of our growing Grey, with all thoſe 
Imperfections that poiſon our Merit; whether 
we don't perceive them, or that the Complai- 
ſances of our fawning Friends make them ap- 
pear inconſiderable, and prevent our neceſlary 
Cautions for the Cure. Theſe illegitimate 
Praiſes, abſurdly beſtow'd, have another iN 
Effect, which is, that when our ſincere Friends 
endeavour, by good Advice, to bring us to 
Conſideration, we look upon them as ſevere 
and importunate Criticks, that exaggerate 


Matters, and take a malicious Pleaſure in un- 


mercifully cenſuring what deſerves no Cenſure, 
'Tisa miſtaken Delicacy, to refuſe the Advice of 
all but Perſons of great Merit ; for what mat- 
ters it from whence it comes, provided it be 
uſeful? A Fool is not a Fool in every thing, 
and he may ſometimes rectify People wiſer than 
himſelf, The clear-ſighted don't always ſee 
what the leſs illuminated perceive, becauſe 
Self- love miſleads us, and makes us take falſe 
Meaſures. 

'Tis an ill Method of making Friends, to ſet 
up for a publick Cenſor; it makes a Man re- 
garded as a Mrſanthrope, How comes it then, 
that we find ſo many Perſons always ready to 
give Advice; ſqueamiſh, uneaſy People, diſſa- 
tisfied with and diſſatisfying every Body? If 
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you'd live at Peace with all Mankind, concern 
your ſelf with no body, but your ſelf and your 
own Affairs. Leave others at Liberty to live 
after their own Faſhion, provided you have not 
undertaken for their Conduct, nor are anſwer- 
able for it to the Publick. 

We often draw upon us very ungrateful Re- 
partees, by being too Sincere; but neither 
ought we to have the cowardly Complaiſance 
of ſome People, who praiſe in Publick what 
they blame in private; who betray their own 
Sentiments, and have not the Courage to ſpeak 
what they think, for Fear of angring the Peo- 
ple they would pleaſe. Would it not be better 
to give them ſome little Diſturbance by /incere 

Advice, than abandon them to their ill Fate? 
| It becomes a faithful and diſintereſted Friend 
to ſet his Friend light, who has not always 

Light enough to guide him. *Tis a nice Mat- 

ter, I confeſs, and demands great Precautions; 

becauſe we meet with few but are diſguſted with 
our Counſels, and expreſs a Coldneſs for thoſe 

that meddle with their Affairs, unleſs they 

eſpouſe their Sentiments. This ought not to 

diſcourage us from giving them our Advice, 

when they want it; and they always want it, 

when they are in Danger of committing any 

conſiderable Fault. If they expreſs any Indig- 

nation when we take upon us to redreis them, 

we muſt endeavour to infinvate into their Hu- 
mours by gentle and engaging Ways; it being 

not always the Counſel that diſturbs, but the 
Manner of giving it. The Way is artfully to 
1 5 inſinu- 
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inſinuate, that the Publick is offended at their 
Conduct: that their Intentions are, perhaps, 
the beſt in the World; but they have not ſuf- 
ficient Care to ſave Appearances, which are the 
ground of judging; When weuſe all theſe Pre- 
cautions, and make Men ſenſible our Diſcourſe 
is founded on pure Friendthip, unleſs they be 
whimlical to the higheſt Degree, or ridiculoully 
nice, tis impoſſible they ſhould take the Advice 
amiſs, Bur tho' they hould expreſs any Re- 
ſerrment, a Sincere Friend can never reſolve 
to be unjuſtly filent vpon the Faults of his 
Friends, when they may render them ridicu- 
lous, or be very prejudicial to their Character. 
We are always the Jaſt ro perceive our own 
Failings. The fame Perſons that give others 
verv ſalutary Counſels, are blind to what re- 
ſpects themſelves, and fancy they have nothing 
to be blam d in them, They don't diſcover the 
P: ecipice till they are fallen into it, and tliere's 
no Recovery. 

The Cuſtomary Fault of People pretending 
to Complaiſance, is to want Smcerity; they 
chuſe rather to applaud Impertinencies than 
ſpeak their genuine Thoughts, This rampant 
Complaiſance grows inſipid, and does little 
Honour to the Author, who would inſinuate in- 
to another's Mind by it. Tis not Reaſon they 
conſult in their Diſ.ourſes ; they give in their 
Yes and Ns according to the Caprice of the 
Speaker, and have not the Aſſurance to oppoſe 
the moſt irrational fooliſh Thing. The Spirit 
of Contradiction is alſo very diſagreeable in 
K 3 Con- 
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Converſation, and no body cares to have to do 
with People that make a perſonal Quarrel about 
every Thing they ſay. The grand Rule to 
pleaſe, is to accommodate yourtelf ro the Ge- 
nivs of People, to ſtudy their Inclinations, and 
fathion your own accordingly ; to commend 
them when thcy do any Thing commendable, 


Hut Fincerit) ought not to ſuffer by it; nor 
thcould you intoxicate them with Flattery, when 


they do things meriting Reproof. 
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Civil Society. 


E can't be too curious in the choice of 
Company we keep; whereas the gene- 
- rality of Men embark in Acquaintance with- 
out Reflexion or Diſtinction, giving themſelves 


5 up to the firſt they meet, without examining 
whether he be fit for them or not. He that 


would reap aiy Benefit from Civil Society, 
and taſte the Pleaſures of Converſation, ought” 

. 19 only to converie with rational Perſons, / 
> Such as the'e contribute mightily to the form- 
ing a Gentleman, who inſenſibly imbibes. 

= trom chis Col. verſation, à certain Iincture of 
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Politeneſs, which gives an infinite Luſtre to his 
Merit. We are naturally inclind to imitate 
the Behaviour of Perſons we converſe with, 
which makes it of great Importance to ſtrike | 
t up an Acquaintance with Men of Worth, 
| whom we may take for our Models, Tis true, 
wie are often deceiv'd in this particular. How 
many Blockheads paſs for fine Gentlemen, be- 
cauſe we are not at the Pains to ſift them to 
the bottom? But provided we converſe with 
them, tis impoſſible to be miſtaken. It is not 
to be hop'd to find People fraught with all 
Perfections, without any mixture of Vice and 
Folly ; if there be any pretending to this De- 
licacy, they ought to reſolve upon an early | 
Renunciation of the Commerce of the World, 
becauſe in reality there is no Man ſo perfect, 
but has his weak Sides and Inequalities. Thoſe © 
that have the leaſt ſhare of them, or ſo poli- 
tickly conceal them, that no body perceives or 
ſuffers by them, ought to be conſider'd as the 
moſt accomplith'd Perſons. | 
I very much approve the Method cf that 
Gentleman, who ſpeaking of himſelf, ſaid, 
« IT confeſs I was formerly more difficult than 
« at preſent in point of Converſation, and I 
© think I have loſt les on the part of Deli- |: 
ce cacy, than I have gain'd on the ſide of Rea- 
* ſon. I formerly ſought for Perſons that could 
e pleaſe me in every thing; I now ſeek for 
„e ſomething in all Peiſons that may be capable 
« of pleaſing me. The Converſation of a Man 
of univerſal Merit, is too great a Rarity to 
| meet 
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meet with, and good Senſe will not allow the 
curious Search of a thing ſo difficult to be 
found. For one delicious Pleaſure always ima- 
gin'd, and hardly ever enjoy'd, the Mind ſick 
with Delicacy, grows out of conceit with 
thoſe it might poſſes every Day. Not, in- 
deed, that it is impoſſible ro find ſome Ma- 
ſter-pieces ſo abſolutely finiſh'd ; but it is next 
to a Miracle for Nature to form them, or for 
Fortune to favour us with them. In the Plan 
you form to your ſelf for Coz! Society, hy it 
down for a Max m, That good things are to 
be inſeparably met with, and propoſe to your 
ſelf the diſtinguithing the ſolid from the frothy, 
the agrecable. from the diſagreeable, and the 
knowing from the ridiculous. You'll find theſe 
Qualities combin'd not only in Perſons you 
are at Liberty to chuſe or avoid, but in thoſe 
with whom you will have Ties of Intereſts, or 
other as neceſſary Relations. When you are 
Fully acquainted with the World, you'll fee 
abundance of People recommendable for their 
Accompliſhments, and moſt deſpiſable for their 
Foiblzs, Don't expect that they will always 
make a goo i uſe of their Merit, and have the 
Diſcretion to conceal their Faults. You'll of- 
ten find them out of Conceit with their good 
Qualities, and have a natural Complaiſance 
for their bad ones, Tis the part of your 
Diſcretion, to make the Choice which they 
do not; and youll have more exerciſe for 
your Addreſs, to extract the Metal from 
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th, Droſs, which it's ſo difficult for them 
to 40 

is a harder thing, by far, than is ima- 
gin d, to find out that juſt Temperature and 
Medium, wherein conſiſts the Agreeableneſs 


' of Humour, A too ſtern Severity 1s terrible; 
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a too effeminate and ſneaking Complaiſance, 
offenſive: A Man ſhould be neither too In- 
dulgent, nor too Auſtere: To be over-officious 
is diſpleaſing, and to be continually diſdainful, 
is provoking, That genteel Poiſe and Mcdio- 


crity that has nothing too ſharp, yet de- 


* 


f 


{ 


generates not into inſipid, is hard to be hit 
upon. | 

The Poinancy of fine Raillery, is the de- 
licious Seaſoning of Socicty; but then you 
ought not to miſtake your Men. Fools and 
Ruſticks, the Conceited of their Merit, the 
Haughty and Proud, who would always be re- 
ſpected, underſtand not Raillery, but expect to 
be treated with leſs Freedom and more Re- 
ſpect ; and to ſay Truth, it is better to cruſh 
a Jeſt betwixt one's Teeth, than to let it eſcape 
to the affronting of any one whatſoever. I 
don't examine whether the ground of their Of- 
fence be imaginary, or juſt; don't involve your 
felf in Trouble, in pure Frolick for a witty 
Saying, which often leaves mortal Wounds 
behind, and makes ycu regarded as a dange- 
rous Man that gives no quarter, 

*Tis a rare thing to find People of agree- 
able Converſation; when Men of Wit, and 
Knowledge of the World, nay even of Polite- 

oy | neſs, 
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neſs, are ſometimes found to be as tireſome 
as thereſt. But this proceeds from their Con- 


tempt for, or Diſlike to thoſe they talk with. | 


They vouchſafe not to open and d ſplay their 


Charms, but when in Company of thoſe they 


love, or deſire to pleaſe. We hive known 


People loſe in a Moment all the Eſteem. we 
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had. for them, by their Negligence. to bear a... 


part in the Converſation, . | 

The People that ſhine. moſt, are not always 
moſt courted for Civil Society: As they are 
moſt taking, we dread their Wit, and fear to 


be eclips d. But we are infinitely. tird with 


thoſe Indolent Creatures, that contribute no- 


thing towards Converſation, that are not ſen- 


ſible of Wit or Raillcry, and can anſwer no- 
thing but ay or no. On the other hand, great 
Talkers are the Tyrants of Society, and the 
Babble of ſome People is an inſupportable 


Plague to Men of Senſe, You muſt reſolve to 


keep perpetual Silence, if you have the Misfor- 


tune to light into Company. with Roſ2/me. . 


She is no ſooner ſeated, but ſhe frames her 
Mouth -to begin .the Diſcourſe : She. runs her 
ſelf out of Breath, in telling you all ſhe has 
read, and all ſhe has ſcen; ſhe gives you the 


Pictures of all the People ſhe's acquainted with, 
and draws them in horrid Colours, She gives 


you an exact Account of all her Expences in 
her Houſe-keeping; ſhe tells you what her 
Commodes and Manteau's coſt her, the Name 
of her Manteau-Woman, the Street ſhe. lives 
in, and adviſes you to make uſe off her as a 


good. 
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good Workwoman, She does not mind whe- 


ther ſhe be heard or conſider d as an Ilmper- 
tinent: ſhe reſolves to talk, and talk ſhe will 
everlaſtingly, unleſs ſome unforeſeen Accident 
happens to lay an Embargo on her Tongue, 
for the Eaſe and Benefit of the Company. 

In order to pleaſe always in Converſation, 
the grand Rule is, not to depart from your 


Character, and to obſerve all the Decorum 
ſuitable to your Condition, We paſs over a 


Thouſand Things in a Young Woman full of 
Charms and Agrecments, which we would not 


pardon in a more advanc'd Age. Thoſe that 


have paſs'd the Prime of their Days, ſhould 


— * 


have ſomewhat more Gravity and Auſterity, nay 


abate ſomewhat of the Frolickſomeneſs and 


| Gaiety of their Tempers. They ought to 
grow politickly grave, when they ceaſe to be 


young and handſome, and the Seaſon of plea- 
fing is over. This is a ſorrowful Situation, 
and renews the doleful Remerabrance of ſome 
Women, whole Beauty has long bcen' cele- 
brated : but for the:r Comforts let them reflect, 
that Wit can compenſate for the Loſs of 
Beauty, and that they may ſtill retain” the 
Crowd as much about them, by their fine 
Carriage, Complaiſance, and Well-bred Diſ- 
courſe, as they did formerly by their Charms. 
A Woman of Wit will be always courted, 
and every body prides bimſelf in viſiting her, 
a: dbcing of her Acquaintance, Beauty decays, 
and our Eyes are weary of conſtantly behold- 
ing fine Colcvrs; but we are never tir'd with 
hearing fine Things ſet of with all the Agree- 

| ments 
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ments which witty People are able to give to 


all they ſay. Arthenice in a toothleſs Age 
ſces herſelf daily ſurrounded Wit. Al the 


8 People in London: Scarce has ſhe 


rcath and Strength left to anſwer all the 
Queſtions are ask d of her; but yet her Diſ- 
courſe has irreſiſtible Charms for People of 


fine Breeding. Her Memory furniſhes her on 


the ſrot with whatever ſhe has ſeen in the 
courſe of a long Life; and the Accounts ſhe 
gives of it, inſtruct us in a Thouſand curious 
Circumſtances, Her Wit has preſerv'd all its 


1 
; 


Sprightlineſs, in ſpight of the Decrepitneſs of 


her Body, worn our with Age; ſo that it may 
be ſaid of this Lady, that ſhe is ſtill young 


in the better part of her, tho' the be as old 


and crazy as as a Sybz/. 

Civility makes us glad to do every body 
Juſtice; tis treſpaſling againſt this Virtue, to 
give cold Commendations to things deſerving 
a warm Applauſe : Bur neither ſhould we over- 
ſtrain our Praiſes upon things of indifferent 
Deſert. This extravagant Praiſe ofren hap- 
pens to be Reproach, which does more Injury 
than Honour to the Giver, 

'Tis a great Advantage to have Inſight and 


Penetration enough to diſtinguiſh well the 


Character and Intentions of People we are ob- 
lig'd to live with. Bur when we diſcover their 
Faults, we ſhould have the Diſcretion not to 
ſpeak of them, nor even to ſeem to perceive 
them, in order to fave the Owner's Bluſhes. 
It would abate their Confidence in us, and 
make them more ſhy of approaching us, if 


4 they 
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they certainly knew we had diſadvantageous 
Opinions of their Perſons, a | 
Peoples Fondneſs for their own Opinions, 
makes them act and ſpeak many fooliſh Things 
in the Commerce of the World. They have 


no Complaiſance for any body of different 


Notions, and they obſtinately diſpute and main- 
tain the Negative to what others adyance, 
fancying to make their Wit ſhine and ſparkle 
by that claſhing of Sentiments. Bur if they 


be too forcibly reſiſted, and can't immediately 


find Arguments in their Defence, the next 
recourſe is to Invectives, and they inſolently 
throw their Adverſaries Ignorance in their 
Teeth. | | 
Before we-vex and diſturb our ſelves, when 
we think we have juſt Occaſion, let us ex- 
amine the Character of the Perſon, to difcover 
the Motives of his acting. It was not with 
deſign to affront you, Oneſinms ſpoke thoſe 
diſobliging Words, but he has a Fund of 
Magottry, which makes him inſupportable 
even to himſc|f: Every thing diſguſts him, 


and he is not Maſter of his Spleen: The of- 


fenſive Language he utters, eſcapes him with- 
out thinking ot it, All things muſt be tole- 
rated in Pcople of this Complexion, without 
minding the rade Things they ſay. | 
Thoſe havghty and ſufficient People, who 
have ſo high an Idea of their Merit, and fo 


much Contempt and Pity for the reſt of Man- 


- Find, reaſon ill if they think to procure the 
Eſteem of the World, by the perpetual 'Ap- 


plauſes . 
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plauſes they give themſelves, and the unmerct- 
ful Satyrs they beſtow on every body el'e. Men 
refuſe their Safrage, when you would force it 
from them. The way you muſt take, if you 
would have the Eſteem of all, 1s gently to in- 
ſinuate into their Minds, and prepare them by 
a medeſt and genteel Behaviour. 

'Tis a Sign of but indifferent Senſe to be ob- 
ſtinate in Opinion, as if a Man were infalli- 
ble, and to be impatient of Cenſure. A Man 
of a weak Intellect, thinks nothing eſcapes his 
Comprehenſion, and deſpiſes the Advice of. all 
others. Is it any wonder, that all the Advan- 
ces he makes are ſo many falſe Steps? He is 
never undeceiv'd, till after the Ruin of his Af- 
fairs. Thrice happy. he, if ill Succeſſes make 
him wiſer for the Future. | 

The Sriffneſs wherewith every. one defends 
his Opinion, inſtead of a complaiſant Submiſ- 
ſion to another's Judgment, even when we are. 
in the wrong, is one of the moſt poiſonous 
Weeds that infects the Pleaſure of Society. We. 
are not always in the Humour to ſuffer ſuch 


Conſtraint ; eſpecially. when we have to do. 


with fantaſtick Creatures, who nonpus our 
Complaiſance, as ating only by their Caprice, 


and paying no body Reſpect. 


We find in all Sorts of Companies ſome one. 
or other, who will be aſpiring, and engroſſing. 


the Converſation, This commonly proves the 


greateſt Fool in the whole Circle, as takin 

upon him to divert the reſt, and ſupply Wit 

for the Company. If any one offers to begin 
| | A Dill 
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This Diſcourſe was (as it were) adapted to 


a Diſcourſe, or relate a Story, he immediately 
interrupts him, and deſcribes al] the Circum- 
ſtances of the Matter, He ſufficiently mani- 
feſts, by his Countenance, his Noie, his Laugh- 
ter; and, by the Applauſes he gives himſelf, 
how well ſatisfyd he is with his own Ferſon, 
and all he ſays. He does not conſider that eve- 
ry body ſhrugs up their Shoulders at him, and 
looks upon him as a Fool. 

It can't be denied but the Engliſb have a 
great deal of Wit, a taking Carriage, and I 
a vaſt Fund of Foliteneſs: and yet moſt Con- 
verſations here are tireſome and diſtaſteful. The ; 
Subjects pitch'd upon are commonly too trivial 
inconſiderable, and unproportion'd to the Cha- 
racters of the Hearers. To droll before a Man 
orewhelm'd with Troubles: ro ſtun People 
with long Narratives, nctart Leiſure to hearken 
to them; to talk of Buſineſs and Law-Suits to 
young Folks, that defire nothing but Merri- 
ment and Laughter, is the certain way to tire 
them. | 5 

I heard lately Doritius give a large Deſcri- 
ption of a famous Siege, ro a young Bride, 
and a great Company of Ladies, that came to 
Compliment her on her Marriage. He nam'd 
all the Regiments that mounted the Trenches, 
and all the Soldiers that were wounded ; nay, 
would needs inform them, how many Men 
were loſt in the Attack of each Baſtion and 
Half Moon, and in all the Sallies were made. 


8 r 6 N 


tire the Company, which would have taken 
more 
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more Pleaſure in examining the Lalies Toilet, 
than in hearing a Diſcourſe of ſpringing of 
Mines, and the Loſſes of Legs and Arms. 

Lis an Incivility not uncommon in Conver- 
ſations, to addreſs the Diſcourſe always to the 
ſame Perſon, to be extremely officious to one, 
but to expreſs a Coldneſfs for the reſt, even to 


Contempt, Scarce will ſuch Creatures give 


themſelves the Trouble to anſwer us, when we 
ſpeak to them; whereas to the other Perſon, 
they will be infinitely Obliging and Complat- 
ſant. *Tis alſo a ridiculous Cuſtom, to thew 
Mirth and Gaicty, even to Fits of Cackling 
and Laughter ; and immediately to fink into 
a ſullen Silence, ſo as not to be able to open 
one's Mouth, or be mov'd with all the Wit 
and Pleaſantry imaginable for a good while, 
'Iis no leſs blameable, to be civil and diſre- 
ſpectful to the ſame Perſons; to load them 
with Careſſes, and a Quarter of an Hour after, 
to make as if you did not know them. 

We muſt not hope to recommend our ſelves 
to the Reliſh and Approbation of all the 
World, tho' we ſhould do nothing but what 


deſervd it. Men are too envious, to pardon 


a Merit that debaſes them; but when they 
make abſurd Complaints of our Conduct, we 
ought to ſupport our ſelves upon our good In- 
tentions, and proceed in our own Road. Pro- 
vided a Man's Conſcience has nothing to re- 
proach him with, he onght not to be diverted 
from his Method by ill-grounded Complaints, 
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nor abate or repent of his Virtue, for the 
fooliſh Clamours of the World. 

'Tis a whimſical Thing to love Perſons of 
no Merit, in whom ſenſtble and judicious Peo- 
ple can ſee nothing amiable; but yet tis more 
extravagant, to ceaſe to love ſuch as are ex- 
tremely good, becauſe they have an importu- 
nate Merit that eclipſes us. Tis true, Friend- 
ſhip requires ſome Fquality; but this is no 
Reaſon for our Indifference to thoſe, whoſe 
Excellent Qualities raiſe them above us. Our 
Acquaintance with them, is an Honour to 
us; and inſtead of repining at their Excel- 
lencies, we ought to ſhare in them, and con- 
gratulate our ſelves upon the wiſe Choice we 


have made. But there is a Sort of Malignity 


in the Heart of Man, which cannot bear the 


extraordinary Merit of others. We ſometimes 
receive a ſecret Mortification upon the Proſpe- 
rity of our Friends, and. reproach. Fortune 


with the Favours ſhe has done them. We 
ſhould more eaſily pardon her, if ſhe favour'd 


Nerins has broken with Urania, ſince the 
latter's Marriage has rais'd her to the Quality 
of a Dutcheſs. They ſpent their youthful 
Days together, in their Father's Shops; who 


having got Money :by their Trades, ſet up ior 


Bankers, where they have differently ma nag'd 
their Affairs. Uranza's Father, either more 


cunning or more fortunate, got Wealth: enough 


to marry his Daughter to a Duke; whilſt Ne- 


rina s 


ſuch as were indifferent, or mere Strangers to 


ccc 
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rinès being ſtill confin d to a moderate For- 
tune, and which did not lift him far above his 
former State, could not raiſe his Daughter 
( when he match'd her) much above the Coun- 
ter. Now when the accidentally fees the Tri- 
umphal Chariot Urania's drawn in, that Train 
of Slaves that hang about it, the Ducal Coro- 
net on all fides, together with the ſplendid 
Furniture of her Equipage; her Heart finks 
within her, and her Weakneſs proceeds even to 
Convulſions. 

I have no good Opinion of thoſe that ne- 
glect their Reputation, as being contented 
with the Suffrage of their Conſcience. This 
Maxim is not found, Regardleſs of the Ru- 


mours that are ſpread to their Diſcredit, we 


muſt (ſay they) give the World leave to talk, 
and go on in our own way. This is ill Rea- 
ſoning, Reputation is the worthieſt Recome 
pence of Virtue; and tho' we ſhould not thea- 


trically diſplay our good Actions, yet the Eſteem 


that accrues from them, is a Kind of Tribute 
not to be neglected. 


Thoſe that poſitively affirm, they trouble not 


their Heads about the Reports the Publick 
ſcatters to their Prejudice, are not always the 
moſt virtuous People. There are Times, where- 
in they do themſelves Juſtice; and their Con- 
ſ-ience ſtill urges them with keener Reproaches. 


When we have not ſufficient Empire over our 


ſelves to cure our Infirmities, we ought, at 


leaſt, to have the Diſcretion to conceal them 


as much as poſſible, and not make a Parade of 
theſe. 


\ 
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the World, if a good Bent was at firſt given 
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theſe Sort of Matters. Why ſhould a Man 
wantonly decry himſelf? And what would it 
coſt him to ſave Appearances, and hinder the 
Clamours of the Publick ? 

The Virtues ought to be proportion to the 
Character of the Perſon. Every body is ob- 
lig'd to be virtuous: but not in the ſame de- 
gree, nor after the ſame manner. There's an 
Art in ſeaſoning Virtues, and obſerving the 
neceſſary Meaſures, 

A young Girl need not be as ſerious, refery'd 
and grave, as her Grandmother, It does not 
become a Woman turn'd of Fifty, to ſet up 
for Gaicty, nor to patch and deck her felt in 
flaming Ribbons. A Man of the World is 
not oblig'd to the Virtues of an llermit. A 
Lady, whoſe Quality obliges her to fee the 
World, necd not be rcetird as a Nun. But it 
often happens, that People miſtake in the Fra- 
ctice of Virtues, A married Woman will 
preſcribe her ſelf all the little Superſtitions of 
Nuns, and Nuns would have all che Liberties 
of Women of Pleaſure, Nay, it's rare for any 
Woman to take up with the Temper and Cha— 
racter of her Condition. 

We ſhould not have ſo many Diſorders in 


to Vouth, and their Minds were provided with 
Maxims of Duty. Fathers and Mothers, that 
fancy they can reduce their Children to Vir- 
tue, after all the Liberties they have taken, are 
out in their Accounts; and are commonly the 
firſt that ſuffer by this miſplac'd Indulgence, 

| | which 
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which always has bad Effects. Tis impoſſible 
to ſtraiten a Tree that has been warp'd for ma- 
ny Vears; but there's no Difficulty in rectifying 
a young tender Plant, which eaſily admits the 
Ply you pleaſe to give it. 8 
*Tis an unaccountable Thing, to ſee ſo few 
Marriages well ſorted, and People of ſo many 
admirable Qualities, that afford Delight and 
Charms for all Companies, met together only 
to make one another mad. Their ſmall Com- 
plaiſance for each other, is one of the firſt 
Sources of their Diſcontents and mutual Diſ- 
dain. Marriage is a Society, and not a Ty- 


ranny. A contemptuous Carriage, an imperi- 


ous and ſurly Conduct, quite turns a Woman's 


Heart, who is enrag'd to find her Marriage, 


which promis'd her more Liberty, engage her 
but in a ſeverer Bondage. To be deliver d 
from this Tyranny, and reveng'd of the ill 
Uſage of a jealous and troubleſome Husband , 
they have often Recourſe to very fatal and diſ- 
honourable Expedients. Now a little recipro- 
cal Complaiſance would ſtop the Current of all 
theſe Diſorders. | | 
Iis a very ſcandalous Practice, that of ſeek- 
ing all Occaſions to do ill Offices to thoſe that 
have given us any Diſturbance. Tis a Baſe- 


neſs not to be tolerated but in Women, who 


have little and vindictive Souls. They direkul- 
ly declaim againſt thoſe they think they have 


Reaſon to complain of; they endeavour to 


raiſe all the Poe of the World againſt them. 
In vain you exclaim againſt this Cuſtom, ee 
ew 


* 
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ſhew the ridiculous Folly and Viciouſneſs of it : 
You gain nothing by your Remonſtrances All 
Companiesring with Calumny and Reproaches, 
which muſt needs be admirable Muſick. 
Attention to our Words and Actions, gives 
us a Spirit of Regularity, and prevents our ma- 
king any Eſcapes againſt the Rules of Deco- 


rum. A regular Perſon always ſpeaks with Re- 


{ſerve and Circumſpection; and he acts ſo too, 
He underſtands what is due to every one's re- 
ſpective Rank and Character; and never di- 


ſpenſes with that juſtice. If any Thing be de- 


ſir d of him, (in his Power to grant) and he 
engages in it; you may depend on his Word, 


and entirely acquieſce in his Promiſes. Bein 
more attentive to others Intereſts than his own, 


he never ſwerves from the Rules of Integrity 
and Equity, whatever the Diſcharge of his 
Duty coſts him 

_ Civility demands we ſhould be attentive to 


what is ſaid to us; and that we be not dream- 


ing of other Things, when People do us the 
Honour to talk to us. We muſt not only ſay 
nothing to People, to diſpleaſe them; bur alſo 
ive them to underſtand, we are affected and 
pleas'd with what they ſay, that we enter into 
their Sentiments, and think them highly rea- 
ſonable. 
*Tis Incivility, or want of Diſcretion, to di- 
vulge what is imparted to us, without knowing 
whether thoſe who depoſit their Secrets with _ 
us would take it well. We ovght even ſome- 
times to make Secrets of Things confided to 
| us, 
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us, tho' they were not recommended by that 
Character. 

Diſcretion is as it were the Soul of Polite- 
neſs; it puts a Check on the Raſhneſs of our 

ongues, and covers us from vexatious Accuſa- , 
tions. Tis likewiſe an Incivility, to lend an 
attentive Far to others private Diſcourſes, which 
they would debar us the Knowledge of, We 
have naturally a Curioſity to divine what others 
ſay, and feel a ſecret Indignation to be ſhut out 
of the Intelligence. 

Some Remains of Modeſty forbid us to re- 
ceive ſedately the Praiſes that are given us to 
our Faces, and we reject them, as if we thought 
y our ſelves unworthy; yet this is nothing but | 
S AtﬀeQation, to engage our Encomiaſts to con- | 
tinue a Diſcourſe that tickles our Self love. 
| Now to what Purpoſe are theſe Politicks? Un- 
leſs we are viſibly ridical'd, we ought not to 
make ſuch a Stir about being prais d for Things 
that are truly laudable. Our Reputation does 
not depend on the Caprices of Men, and the 
Commendations they beſtow on us, but upon 


our own perſonal Merit, and our reputable - | 
Actions. | | 


'Tis not always convenient to know what 
People ſay of us: When we are the Topick of 
Diſcourſe, it is not always in our Praiſe. Com- 
monly ſuch Diſcourſes, were we privy to them, 
would but trouble our Repoſe, and give us 
ſtrange Uneaſineſſes. But yet a good Uſe may be 
made of the diſreputable Things reported x us. 

| 1 8 very 
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Every body knows Corneliuss Adventure, 
He flipt ſecretly into a Cloſet, to hear what 
Three or Four Women of his Acquaintance 
ſaid of him: But he was ſoundly puniſh'd for 
his Curioſity, for there he was inform'd of all 
the Particulars of his Wife's Amours and In- 
trigues, whom before he had not the leaſt Su- 
ſpicion of, As they were his Lady's Friends 
and Confidents, they were acquainted with the 
leaſt Circumſtances of her Afﬀairs; and not 
dreaming they were over-heard, they talk d of 
them veiy freely. What a Scene was here for 


2 Man, who had always been exceeding eaſy 


upon this Subject, and thought his Wife a Pat- 
tern for virtuous Women? How many Huſ- 
bands might this Example be of uſe to, to diſ- 
ſuade them from a Curioſity that muſt needs be 
fatal to their Repole ? | 

Lis not the Time to act the Bravado, and 
pretend to a lofty Carriage, when you are at- 
tack d on every ſide, and an enrag d World 
breaks looſe upon you. Then is the Seaſon to 
be more ſupple than ever, and to cultivate the 


Perſons you have Occaſion for; who may | 


eſpouſe your Intereſts, ſince they are won by a 
little Complaiſance: But you exaſperate them, 
and loſe them irrecoverably, by your In- 
difference, and a miſ-timd and miſtaken 

Pride. ref cy my 
Silence is an excellent Remedy againſt De- 
traction. Complaints, Reproaches and Eclair- 
ciſſements, are rather Corroſives than a Cure 
for it. We let a Man alone, when we ſee he's 
| | not 
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not to be mov'd by the diſobliging Things we 
ſay of him. 'Tis a Viruwe of great Value, 
tho' it coſt. but little, to return Candor and 
Civilities for Impertinencies. As tis trequent- 
ly our hard Fortune to live with fantaſtical, 
troubleſome, and paſſionate People, we muſt 
compaſſionate their Extravagancies and WeaKk- 
neſſes, if we would live at Peace. That undi- 
ſturb'd Temper we manikeſt when we are ak- 
fronted, is more provoking than a ſmart Re- 
y. 

. if jealous and invidious People knew but 
how deſpicable they render themſelves by all the 
Care they take. to humble others Merit, they 
would be at yet greater Pains to get rid of ſo 
wretched a Pafiion, or at leaſt to conceal it. 
In what Confuſion does a Woman, dreaming 
or her Beauty, find herſelf, when another Wo— 
man's Beauty is prais d before her? What Arti- 
fices do's the fly to, to deſtroy her Rival? Tis 
good Comedy for the indifferent Standers-by, 
who can't forbear laughing, to ſee what Alarms 
and Agonies her Jealouſy occaſions her. 

lf Women did but employ themſelves a lir- 


| tle more, they would not have fo lively Paſſi- 


ons: But ſoit is, if they are of any eminent 
Quality, they ſpend all their Lives in doing 
juſt nothing; or elſe their Buſineſs is ſtill 


ſomething even below Idleneſs itſelf. This 


Lazineſs opens a wide Gate to infinite Diſor- 
ders. A Mind unbuſicd, admits multitudes 
of Chimera's, and ſeeks Conſolations to f 


up the Vacuum of a lazy tireſome Life; but 
Vor. II. L | 
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commonly the Remedy is worſe than the Diſ- 
eaſe; for, if I miſtake nor, *ris this has corrupt- 
ed the Morals of the Ladies, and introduc'd 
thoſe Liberties they have of late indulg'd. 

The 'Women complain of the Mens Inju- 
ſtice, who have excluded them from grand 
Employments and Buſineſs: And, indeed they 
dave Reaſon to complain, ſince they are as 
well qual.fied for every thing, as the moſt un- 
derſiai. ding Men. It muſt, however, be ac- 
knowledg'd, that their Biafs naturally diſpoſes 
them to Trifling: They employ their Heads 
about Toys and Impertinencies; amuſe them- 
ſelves with Drefling, Finery and Intrigues, and 
exhauſt all the Activity of their Souls on ſuch 
frivolous Objects. The Care of their Beauty 
carries it above the moſt important and neceſ- 
fary Concezsns, unleſs the Situa:ion of their 
Affairs awakens them from this Lethargy and 
Supineneſs. We daily fee Widows, who 
theught of nothing but their Diverſions ſo long 
as their Husbands excus'd them from Do- 
meſtick Cares, bur who being depriv'd of this 
Aſſiſtance, ſeriouſly apply themſelves to ſolid 
Buſineſs, diſentangle the moſt incumbred Af- 
fairs, bear the Fatigue of numerous Law-ſuirs, 
and reſtore their ruin'd Eſtates and Families, 
ready to fink under the Perſecution cf their 
Creditors. | 

| Moſt Maſters complain of being ill ſerv'd 
by their Domeſticks, becauſe, generally ſpeak- 
ing, they have neither Zeal, Affection, nor 
Fidcliry. Theſe Complaints are ſometimes juſt- 
JI 
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ly grounded: But are not the Maſters likewiſe 
oftentimes in fault, and can they excu e them- 
ſelves for the harſh Treatment of theſe poor 
Wretches? They make them but too ſenſible of 
their Yoke, by thoſe Marks of Contempr, and 
injurious Language they give them, as alſo by 
their ſharp and never-ceaſing Reprimands, in 
conjunction with ill Uſage, This Oppoliti- 
on and Tyranny begets a mutinous Spirit in 
their Servants, who commonly revenge them- 
ſelves on their Maſters by Calumny and Idle- 
neſs. 

"NS body has ſufficient Juſtice done them 
by the Publick: Thoſe that complain of it, 
have not always Reaſon for their Complaints, 


If you defire a good Reputation, be actually 


the Man you are willing to be thought. Men 
in Place find it difficult to conceal themſelves, 
and their Actions are but more expos d to Cen- 
ſure; therefore the vaſter Scope their Fortune 
has, the ſtricter Bounds thould they preſcribe 
to their Paſhons, | 

We judge of Men only by the Surface and 
Exterior, which is the Reaſon that a Raſcal is 
ſo often confounded with an honeſt Man. We 
ſee very abominable Knaves, that make the t et 


Appearances in the World ; others, with very 


good Inclinations, obſerve not Meaſures, and 


are Fe/o's de ſe in Point of Reputation. ' hoſe 


that are beſt acquainted with Cl-r:0n?, univer- 
fally agree ſhe has Modeſty and Virtue ; bur 


yet ſhe has diſparag'd herſelf by the ill Com- 
pany the keeps. We find none but Women of 


L 2 a bad 
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a bad Character about her; ſhe admits them to 
her Table, ſhe coaches them to Hide Park, to 
the Operas and Comedies, nay, to the Places 
where ſhe plays: Sheperemptorily declares, that 
Women of Gravity tire her; and thus the has 
loſt her Reputation. | 

The Singularities obſervable in ſome People, 
who affect to diſtinguiſh themſelves all manner 
of ways, proceed generally from an aukward - 
Wit, which puts the Change upon them. 
They fancy they diſparage them'elves, if they 
approve what every body likes, and would be 
very ſorry to give in their Suffrage to a Piece 
that's generally applauded: But this particular 
Taſte makes them but look d on as Fops, or 
wretched judges. 

When you ſee the Impertinencies of others, 
think but with yourſelf, that if you are guilty 
of the ſame Faults, you'll likewiſe paſs for the 
ſame Coxcomb. The haſty Sallies and Tranſ- 
ports of Paſſion which ſometimes eſcape your 
Friends before you, ſhould be a Lecture to teach 
you Temper. You find yourſelf ſtunn d with 
that impetuous Flow of ſuperfluous Words they 
utter, without giving any Man whatever Time 
to put in a Word. Rage ſo ſtrangely tranſports 
them, as to disfigure and confound the Features 
of rheir Faces, and to diſtort their Mouths by 

Dint of Bauling, But 'tis ſtill woiſe, when. 
being conſcious of their Folly, inſtead of recol- 


lecting themſelves, their ſecret Indignation caſts © 


them into freſh Extravagancies. What is 
wonderful, is, that all this Thunder and Light- 
ning 
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ning proceeds muſt ufially from nothing, or 
from ſuch inconſiderable Subjects, as a Man is 
alham'd to acknowledge to himſelf, A Miſter 
that has no Government, flies upon his Servants 
with the ſame Fury for » broken Glaſs, as if 
they had ſer his Houſe on fe, | 

Perſons rais'd to a vaſt Saperiority above 
others, by their Qualities -nd Employs, ſhould 
be very reſervd in Point of Raill-ry; becauſe 
what they fay wounds to the quick, The Re- 
ſpe& their Rank infpires, and the Nefcrence is 
paid to them, pievents our anſwering them in 
the ſame Strain; which isa painful onſtraint; 
beſides that, their Crowd of Sycophants and 
Flatterers about them fail not to h ighten theſe 
Railleries, and to mingle with them the Poiſon 
of their own Reflexio is : which ſtill renders 
them more bitter and intol-rable. 

'Tis dingerous miking a Bravado-Sally, when 
we have neither Strength nor Courage to ſup— 
port it. How many People are dilgrac'd by 
thoſe ſpecious Retrears which they, nevertheleſs, 
pride themſelves in? They only pretend to quit 
the World, in order to be introduc'd againwith 
greater Pomp and Glory: They ſpread Reports 
of their intended Refuſal of certain Poſts; but 
tis to fix them more ſecurely by this hypocriti- 
oil Moderation. On the firſt Glimpſe of For- 
tune they leap from their Retirement, and, 
more devoted to the World than ever, betray 


their ridiculous Hypocriſy. T braſtlas was un- 


able to bear but a few Months the Melancholy 
of his Retreat, which he made ſo much N viſe 
1 L 3 about. 
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bout. A Procedure of this Kind ought not to 
be made with ſs much Stir and Oſtentation. 
When God alone is all we are concern'd for, 
we are not ſolicitousabout Human Approbation, 
nor deſirous to draw the Eyes of the World up- 
on us, when in earneſt we are retir'd out of it, 

Viſits, purely Ceremonial, have been banith'd 
Society; and there was great Reaſon ſo to do, 
as being only Offices of Conſtraint, which tis 
neceſſary to diſpenſe with both in our ſelves 
and others, We ſtill meet with certain forma- 
lizing Folks, who have retain'd a ſmattering of 
Eaftern-Times, and love to conſtrain both them- 
ſelves and others. Are we to call Life our 
Time ſpent in this Reſtraint, the being ſt Il up- 
on the Stage, as if we were Comedians ? 

Are bombaſt and far fetch'd Expreſſions ne- 
ceſſary to cxpreſs the moſt trivial things? And 
yer there are People to be met with of ſuch 
M Character, as to aſſume a myſterious manner 
to vent the meaneſt Trifles. Tis ridiculous 
to be loud and clamorous, when there are few 
in Company, the Tone of the Voice being to 
be proportion'd to the Ears of our Auditors, 
and to the Subject we treat of. What Occa- 
ſion for a declamatory Strain, to ſay 'tis 
exceſſive hot, tis wretchedly cold, or that the 
Streets are very dirty? | 
A Man may venture upon Drollery and Ban- 
tcr with People of Senſe and Breeding, who 
underſtand Raillery, and enter into the Inten- 
tion of the Speaker, But we ought never to 
hazard Jefis, tho' the moſt allowable and good- 
| | natur'd, 
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natur'd, with Country-Folks and Fools, who 
take every thing literally, and think they are 
always laugh'd at, Caution alſo is to be had 
with lofry Perſons, who think we can't have 
too much Reſpe& for their Rank, perſonal 
Merit, and admirable Qualities. Treat theſe 
Kind of People with a great dealof Circumſpe- 
ction; their Dotage conſiſts in Fondneſs of Ap- 
plauſes and Reſpects; and if you mean to 
pg them, you can't be too nice in your Re- 
gards. 

I can't imagine what People can mean, to 
obtrude their Advices where they are not ask'd, 
The leaſt Fault a Man commits, alarms and 
gives them great Diſturbance, They make a 
terrible Sputter upon it, and vehemently re- 
proach the Author, But this is not the Me- 
tod we ſhould uſe, if we mean to cure People 
of their Errors, If you would have your Coun- 


| fel and Reproofs uſeful and effectual, chute well 


your Opportunity, ard wrap up your medicinal 
Remonſtrances intheluſcicus Vehicle of friend- 
ly and careſſing Words, which oſually diſyuſt 
thoſe they are apply'd to, unle's you make ic 
manifeſt by the Demonſtratio 1s of a ſincere 
good Will, it is purely their Intereſt you are 
concern d for. 

One of the moſt incomprehenſible Things l 
can think of, is the Licenſe People take to 
cenſure in others the very ſame Faults they are 


guilty of rhemſelves. Is it that they are not 


ſenſible of their own Infirmities, or do they 
think they are privileg'd Perſons ? Every body 
1 is 


[ 
| 
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is acquainted with Verine's Life and Intrigues, 
even to the very Names of her Gallants. In 
the Park, the Mall and Play-Houſe, the is 
pointed at: d yet the cverlaſtingly declaims 
againſt the Soquetting Ladies, deſcribes them 
in horde Portraits, and unmercifully beſpat- 
ters them with Invedives. What means the 
by theſe Saty!s ? Would the authorize her own 
Du ders, by Examples and Numbers? Or 
wou'd the not rather hereby ſtifle the Reproachics 
of her Conſcience? | 
Foliteneſs docs not always allow reprehend- 
ing thoſe that commit Miſtakes : But there are 
ce tain Conjunctures, wherein Honour, Duty 
ard Friendthip abſolutely require it. is a 
very hard Part to act, and demands a great deal 
of Niceneſs to deal with our Friends who have 
done amiſs; but it would be a kind of Crueirr, 
to abandon them to their ill Conduct. We 
ought to let them fee the Condition they are 
in, without creating them too much Confuſion 


or Vexation. Few are capable of an Employ, 


that requires ſo much Precaution: Mean time 


every body pretends to it. There's notbing in 


the World coſts leſs than Counſel, and the 
Givers of it are every where found cheap 
enoogh. 

A Man engag'd in the Commerce of the 
World, ought to accommodate his Virtue to 
his Condition; and not ſet up for ſuch a rigid 
Courſe, as to grow fantaſtical and impertinent. 
What is ſuitable to a Monk or an Anchoret, 
would no ways comport with a Treaſurer or 
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Lord-Mayor, who can't always be on his 
Knees, But it happens I know not how, that 
every body diſliking his own Condition, mi- 
ſtakes his Cue, and practiſes Virtues incom- 
patible with his Character. Thus in Popery, 
a married Woman laden with Children, a- 
bandons the Cares of her Family to retire into 
a Cloiſter; and a Nun mingles Intrigues, and 
ſpends the whole Day in frivolous Diſcourſe, 


our of the Diſguſt the has to her Retire- 
melt, | | 


There's no need of a great Stock of Polite- 
neſs to live amicably with good humour'd Peo- 


ple, who are always of our Opinion, and ſtudy 


to pleaie, flatter and careſs us continually, 
We have naturally an Iuclination for Perſons 
of this Character; we diſcover Wit and Merit 
in them, becauſe they have the Art to ſet off 
ours, to excuſe our Faults, or to ſer them in 
ſuch Lights, as to make them unperceivable, 
But it requires a very tame and tratable 
Temper to live with thoſe odd-humour'd 
Creatures, who are always taking pet at every 


Trifle, and demanding Explications ; nay, a 


Man had need have Addreſs to divert the 
Storm, and Patience to bear the Brunt of their 
diſobliging Sayings. If Women who have 
troubleſome and crabbed Husbands, would but 
practiſe this Doctrine, we ſhould not fo 
often ſee thoſe Diſturbances in their Oe— 
conomicks, as banith all Joy and Pleaſure 
from their Houſes, But the way js, if one 
harſh Word be faid to them, to return four 
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for it, and to ſtrike up in ſuch ſhrill and eager 


Strains, as to deafen the Neighbourhood with 


the Diſcord. | 

To me no Character ſeems more formidable, 
than that of the Makers of inſignificant Vi- 
its: Lazy loitering Drones, who not know- 
ing how to ſpend their Time, run about to 
waſte that of other People, who could put it 
to a much better uſe, Is it not egregious 
tolly to gad Abroad, fatiguing Peoph with 
impertinent Viſits, when you have nothing 
2004 ro fay to them, nor any Thing to talk 
of but rainy or fiir Weather, the good Dan- 
cers in the Opera, or good Actors in the Play- 
Hou e? Would it not be better, think you, 
to flay at home, and weary yourſelf with 
your ungratefu Company, than teaze and tire 


your Neighbours after this Rate? There are 


People of ſuch cloudy and heavy Tempers, 
that a Man knows not what Topicks to put 


them upon to make them Talk: They will 
enter upon nothing, the moſt curious and di- 


verting Subjects can't awaken their ſtupid 
Indolence : The Converſation falls into a kind 
of Lethargy, and one knows not what to 
go upon, after we have run over their 
Coach and Horſes, their High-Heads, the Price 


a 


of their Silks, and ask'd the Name of their 
Taylor. b 


Every body has a Right to give his Opinion 


of things ſabmitred to the Publick ; to talk of 


2 Preacher, who ventures to embark in ſo dif- 


ficult a Profeſſion; to judge of a Piece of Proſe 


or 
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or Verſe, which the Impreſſion has deliver d 
into every one's Hands. Bur I think we ought 
to be indulgent both to the Preacher and Au- 
thor ; and I have no extraordinary Opinion 
of thoſe People's Wit, who always ſeek out 
the weak Places of a Sermon or Book, to ex- 
poſe them. I can't approve Zelide's extrava- 
gaut Nicety, who ſeverely Criticizes evety 
Scene and Verſe : She cenſures the Delign, 
the Epiſodes, the Plot : Her Criticks laſt lon- 
er than the Play, but don't give the ſame 
Delight. if ſhe modeſtly gave her Opinion 
of it, and allowd others Opportunity to 
throw in their Obſervations, ſhe would be 
excuſable: But you would think ſhe was 
haranguing at the Bar, and that her Honour 
was concerird to have all the Verdicts on her 
ſide. | ö 
According to the way of the World, Men 


ſeem to make it their Study, and employ all 
their Wit to deceive one another. * Tis come 


to that pitch of Refinement, and a Man is ſo 


often taken for a Cully, when he deals fin- 
cerely, that he is ſometimes oblig'd, in ſpight 
of his Inclination, to diſguiſe himſelf and ue 
Artifice to avoid the Snares that are laid for 
him. Mean time, Cunning ought to be ba- 
niſh'd the Society of honeſt Men: Tis an 
amphibious Quality, floating betwixt Vice and 
Virtue ; but generally warping the Sentiments 
and corrupting Probity, eſpecially where a 
Man is engagd with leſs conſcientious Per- 
ſons than hygaſelf, that recur to Artifices. He 


makes. 


x 


Aoricette borrows vaſt Sums to throw away 
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makes Repriſals, and combats them with their 
own Weapons: But there's little Credit in all 
this Management. 

Fair Dealing is ncver more neceſſary than at 
Play, eſpecially where tis for great sums. Tis 
a very ticklith Temptation to be able to win 
much Money by Dexterity; and Men in 
other reſpects cf the greateſt Integrity and 
Honeſty, are not always Proof againſt this 
Temptation: But why will they come within 
its reach? Can any Man of Honour, whoſe 
Conſcience pricks him for a piece of Rookery, 
forgive himſelf 2 Nor docs any thing demand 
greater Temper and Diſcretion than High-Play, 
either to prevent the Gameſter's unſeaſonable 
Paſſion, and hazarding all his Money, or to 
hinder him from ſuch ridiculous and childiſh 
Actions as render him contemptible ; as cla- 
movring, ſwearing, tearing the Cards in a 
brutal manner, throwing the Dice into the 
Fire, rolling his Eyes like a poſſeſs'd Perſon, 
and Playing the Mad-man for Trifles he is 


atham'd of when he comes to his Senſes, 
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at Play. She has a Thouſand Arts to induce 
People to lend her Money; but when ſhe has 
obtain d what ſhe deſir'd, and is in no hopes 

of more, ſhe inveighs bitterly againſt her 
Creditors, calling them Rogues and Raſcals, 
as if it were the greateſt Injury in the World, 
= redemand what they had fo obligingly lent 
er. | . 
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He that makes an Entertainment, and is 
charm'd with his ſplendid Reception of his 
Gueſts, ought not to be the firſt in commend- 
ing the Excellence of his Dithes, and fine Fla- 
vour of his Wine; nor ſhould he, with an 
affected Modeſty, defire them to excuſe his 
pitiful Dinner. This antiquated Compliment 
is good for nothing but to denote his Fooliſh 
Vanity. An eaſy and natural Look in a Per- 
ſon not impertinently applauding the Noble- 
neſs of the Treat, nor beſpeaking trivial Prai- 
ſes by Excuſes out of Seaſon, is the Character 
of a noble Soul, not concerning it ſelf about 
little Things. Tis the ſureſt way to pleaſe the 
Gueſts to caſe them of all Conſtraint, and leave 
them that genteel Liberty every one ought to 
have at Table, and which is the moſt delicious 
Viand there. 
People feel a ſecret Satisfaction in talking 
of themſelves and their ill Fortune. This re- 
gales their Self- love, as inſinuating hereby that 
their Proſperity is inferior to their Deſert: 
But generally theſe Relations are painful to 
their Hearers, who are not always diſpos'd to 

Pity them. They ought therefore to indulge 
their Delicacy, and only mention their Miſ- 
fortunes to particular Friends, or ſuch as are 
capable of redreſſing them. Men of ſufficient 
Zeal to ſerve their Friends in their Exigences, 
ought to ſhew it, and ſpare them the ſecret _ 
Pain they always feel in explaining their 
Wants, True Friends are better known by 
what they do, than by what they ſay. A 

- Thouſand 
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Thouſand People offer you their Services, when 


you have no need of their Aſſiſtance, but if 


any Plunge of your Aﬀairs obliges you to ap- 


ply to them, you'll find them different Men, 


and in a different Language. | 
You call your ſel; che Friend to a Perſon 
whom you hear abus'd behind his back. You 


are witne's of all the Slander is ſpoke of him: 


Inſtead of filencing his D:tractors, you ap- 
prove, by your Mien and Geſture, all they ſay. 
You have not the Courage to defend him 
whom you overwhelm with Careſſes when you 
ſee him, ard with daily Protcſtations of an 
inviolable Friendſhip. Now, is this a Part 
becoming your Character? *'Tis the Duty of 
an honeft Man to declare himſelf for his 
Friends, to run the Riſque of their Fortune, 
and to do all that's poſſible on their Behalf 


conſiſtent with Honour and Conſcience. Nor 


is it enough to ſerve our Friends, but it muſt 
be done zealouſly and ns; We are then 


ariiv'd at rhe utmoſt Pinacle of Friendſhip, 
when we have the tame Fervour for our Friends 


deſerted by the World, as when in their moſt 


fAouriſhing Condition. In my Mind, tis one 
of the richeſt Pleaſures of Life, to be able 


to do any conſiderable Service to a Friend, 
to be capable of lifting him to a better For- 
tune, and of ſuccouring him in a preſſing 
Neceſſity. 
The Reaſon why there are no more true 
Friends in the World, is, that every one re- 


fers every things to himſelf, and feſpects others 
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no farther than they are uſeful to him. Mean 
time, Diſintereſtedneſs is, as it were, the 
Soul of Friendſhip : But where do we find 
diſintereſted Friends? The Giver ſtill enlarges 
and the Receiver leſſens the Renefit, a 
throws into the Balance the lighteſt Diſplea- 
ſure, to counterpoiſe the weightieſt Service, 
'Tis a Sign of Ingratitude to ſuffer our Friends 
to ſolicite us for any thing in our Power, 
Whatever Reluctance we may have, we can't 
decently refuſe them ; but without Caution this 
Conſtraint cauſes us to ſerve them wich an 
ill Grace. They that don't heartily grant the 
good Offices deſird of them, would, perhaps, 
do better to refuſe them altogether : The 
viſible Conſtraint in their Faces confounds 
the Perſons they think they do a Plea- 


fure to, 


Thoſe that talk eternally of what they have 
done for their Friends, loſe the Reward of 
their Benefit, it being a perfect Reſumption to 


be reproach'd with them, be they never ſo 


conſiderable. A Man of Honour ovght by 
all means to diveſt himſelf of rhe childiſh 
Vanity of recounting his Benefactions: But is 
it to be hop'd, that Men of this Make can be 
perſuaded to it? 7 
We are ſometimes oblig'd, for juſt Reaſons 
to break off all Commerce with our deareſt 
Friends ; but before it come to that, we are to 
obſerve all due Meaſures and Precautions, and, 
at leaſt, take time for a mutual Defence and 
Explication ; a Rupture ſometimes happening, 
without 
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without knowing the Reaſon why, You fay 
your Friend has not that Freedom and Open- 
neſs for you, and that endearing and diverting 
Way he was wont to have. But you don't re- 
flet that he is incumbred with uneaſy and 
vexatious Buſineſs, which robs him of part of 
his Liberty, and cauſes that Indifference in his 
Face you complain of. 

Nothing diſturbs a Man of Honour more, 
than to find that ſome Perſons, to all out- 
ward Appearances his Friends, betray him, 
and underhand confederate with his declar'd 
Enemies: A Treachery not uncommon; and 
a Man muſt have a vaſt Command of himſelf, 
not to ſeek Opportunities of Revenge : Bur, 
what a glorious Victory would it be, to be able 
to ſtifle all the Refentments ariſing in his 
Breaſt, upon ſo baſe a Treatment ? How noble 
is it to forget an Injury genteely? And how 
ought we to congratulate ourſelves, our Tem- 
per and Moderation on ſuch ſplenetick Occa- 
fions ? But at leaſt, we ought to be far from 
imitating the Conduct of moſt Men, who fly 
from one Extream to another ; falling foul 
upon their beſt Friends on the leaſt diſſatiſ- 
faction, and doing them all the ill Offices they 
can. 5 575 

When you bear any one ill ſpoken of in 
your Company, which happens but too often, 
mingle not the Poiſon of your malignant 
Reflexions, nor bid higher than the reſt in the 
Auction of Slander ; but eſpecially take Care 
not to go and report to the Ferſon concern'd, 

the 
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the Abuſes he ſuffer d. Never be Carrier of 
ill News, which is the daily Cauſe of infinite 
Vexations. You oblige not thoſe you bring 
ſuch fort of Errands to, and you infallibly 
incenſe the Authors of the Reports. If you 
would find Pleaſure in Civil Secrety, endeavour 


to keep fair with all People, and never offend 


any body in a Frolick. An Enemy of what- 
ever Size or Character, may bk able to give 
you great Diſturbance, which you thould be 
wiler than to incur for the ſake of a Word's 
ſpeaking, 

If Women of the preſent Age, can't bring 
themſelves to more _Sobricty, aud live a moie 
regular and modeſt Life, they ought, at leaſt, 
to talk with more Reſerve of their Gallantries 
and Lovers, and not have the Impulence to 
be ſeen with them in every publick Plice, 
Does it become them, think you, to talk of 
theſe Affairs with a Licenſe, that makes Men 
ct the leaſt Modeſty bluſh? Ought Young 
Women to enter into Diſcourſe, when it turns 
vpon Points they ſhould be entirely ignorant 
of? Let them not be aſham'd to appear le's 
learned in the Science of Gallantry: Thoſe 


free Sayings that eſcape them, have always an 
I] Effect, and give ſeuvy Impreſtions of their 


Conduct. Above all, let them not applaud 
themſelves, not burſt out into violent Laughter 
after uttering theſe Abſurdities. If their Flat- 
tercTs cry up their good Humour in publick, they 
make ſtrange Pictures of them in private, where 
they freely ſpeak their Minds. # 6 

We 
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We obſerve in the Generality of People, a 
Fund of ill Nature, which exerts it ſelf to the 
decrying a Man of Honour and Reputation : 
They can't pardon his Merit, nor bear hear- 
ing the obliging Things that are every where 
ſaid to his Advantage. What Prejudice is it 
to you, that uch a one has a genera] Approe 
bation 2 Does his Merit dazzle your jealous 
Eyes? Do you fear he'll eclipſe you? What 
Gainer will you be, when you have deſtroy'd 
his Reputation by your Detration ? Would 
you raiſe your Fame on the Ruins of his? Per— 
ſuade your ſelf, that all the Ill yon fay of him, 
redounds moſt to your own Defamation; it 
makes you coniider'd as an invidious Perſon, 
which is ſcarce conſiſtent with the Chara der 
of an honeſt Man, 

Let it be your Defire to pleaſe People of 
good Taſte, and get rid of that ridi-ulonms Va- 
nity, and Air of: Sufficien-y, which accompa— 
nies all your Wards and Actions. You won 
hereby be thovghr a Man of exquiſite Ni ge- 
re, but you make your ſelf really ridieulous. 
Thoſe that ſeem fo fatisficd with themſelves, 
ſo full of their own Merit, are never admit'd 
by Men of Senſe. He that would have an uni- 
verſa] Approbation, muſt not eaſily fancy him- 
ſelf deſerving. If you had a leſs Eſteem cf 
your Perſon, you would yer be more eſtimable. 
U* the ſame Maxim for every Thing that be- 
Jones to you. Don't be too much upon the 
Commendation of your Children, but rather 
ſuffer their Panegyrick to be made by oh 
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Don't quote them for Patterns of Perfection; 
but having juſt mention'd them en paſſant, 
and let them pay their Reſpects to the Compa- 
ny, remand them to their Tutor, or their Go- 
verneſs, | | 

Whence is it, that Women of the worſt 
Fame, and whoſe Hiſtories are publick, make 
it their Buſineſs to diſparage the Conduct of 
all their Sex? They make a terrible Noiſe, ra- 
ging againſt thoſe whoſe Conduct is attack d, 
as if they were oblig'd to anſwer for it. They 
fancy perhaps, by this means to divert the 
Courſe of Obloquy, and fave themſelves in the 
Crowd : But they are out in their Accounts, 
if they think to give themſelves Liberties, with 
the Hopes of concealing their Intrizues, and 
impoſing on the Publick, The World 1s not 
to be cullied, but ſooner or later anravels their 
Myſteries When Things go off without 
Noiſe, they think themſelves happy; but the 
Craſh and Conſequences of a Rupture, are 
Matters of a fatal kind. Reproaches, Out- 


Tags, Letters ſacrific d to Rivals, or publiſh'd, 
occaſion bitter Remorſe, and long Repen- 


tance. 
Methinks Mothers, for ſome Time, have 

us d too remiſs a Complaiſance for their young 

Daughters; and that inſtead of infuſing Prin- 


_ ciples of Modefly and Diſcretion into them, 


they train them up quite another way. Is it 
any wonder then they ſhould fo forget them- 
ſelves, and that we mect with ſo many Co- 


quets? They are indulg'd with too great a Li- 
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berty; and where they have taken their Ply 
tis impoſlible to reſume again your loſt Autho- 
rity. 8 
To find Satisfaction in Civil Society, we 
ſhould neither conſtrain our ſelves nor others. 
We muſt not take it ill that others are of 
different Opinions, much leſs make a per- 
ſonal Quarrc] of their advancing Propofitions 


we diſlike, The way is always to obſerve an 


equal Medium; that is, never to conteſt with 
an importunate Obſtinacy, nor yield with a 
cowardly Imbecility, when the Aﬀertion is re- 
pugnant to good Senſe, Don't ſer up for 
Squeamithreſs, nor think it the Touchſtone of 
an exact Judgment to approve of nothing. 
Who can forbear Jaugzhine, ro ſce the ſuper- 
ci:ious and difiainful Look of ſome People, 
when any witty Thing is aid which every bo- 


dy extols ? Inſtend of being diverted like the 


reſt, they diſcover their Indignation, and ſome- 
times carry their peeviſn Humour to affronting 
the 1 aughers and Applauders. What is incon- 
cetvable, is, to ſee polite People ſometimes 
fall into theſe Extravagancies, A Principle 
of Vain-glory gets the better of the Princi- 
ple of a good Education, Can they be inſen- 
ſible of the Ridicule they incur by theſe Abſur- 
di- ies? TT y 

If any one ſays a Thing before you childiſh, 
mean, or beſpeaking a profound Ignorance; 
don't inſult the Author of the Foolery ; ra- 


ther compaſſionate his Weakneſs and his Igno- 


rance, and ſet him right, by ſparing his Con- 
ee: fuſion. 
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fuſion, Be far from laughing at him with the 
Company: Tis a kind of Cruelty, by ill-na- 
tur'd jeſts, to make a Man doubly ridiculous, 
who already is but too contemptible for his 
| Folly. Why do People rejoice at others Faults? 
They ſtudy to diſcover every Thing that can 
give them Trouble; and ſome there are ſo rude, 
as brutally to caſt it in their Teeth, 

I think it the bet way to ſtay at Home, and 
not viſit People when in Chagrin and ill Hu- 
mour. There are gloomy Minutes, when eve- 
ry Thing diſguſts us, and we are burdenſome 
to our ſelves, In theſe Seaſons, we run the 
Riſque of being diſagreeable to others; and 
we ought not lightly to expoſe ourſelves to 


the Imputation of troubleſome and impertinent 


People. | 

An Exceſs of Gaiety and Merriment, is ano- 
ther Fault to be avoided in Civil Society. This 
Maxim ſeems a Paradox; and that Mirth and 
Jollity never ſpoild a Feaſt, Tis however 
true; ſ ber and rational People can't bear that 
perpetual, empty, ſenſeleſs Mirth, that is al- 
ways burſting with loud Laughter, without 
knowing wherefore. Tis good always to be 
Maſter of our Tempers; and tho' we ought 
not ſtil] to interrogate our Reaſon, whether it 
be proper to Jaugh when we hear a witty 
Jeſt, yet we ought not to have our. Mouths 
ready open'd and tun'd for laughing; like 
ſome that we never ſee in a. ſober ſettl'd Hu- 
mour, but always bubbling up with frothy Joy. 


| Good Humour is the Charm of Civil Society 


when 


4 
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when it keeps within the Limits of Deco- 

What I dread moſt in Converſations, are 
thoſe greedy Cormorants of Praiſe, who try all 
Shapes and Poſtures to invite your Compli- 


ments; and you miſt always have an Incenſe- 


Pot in your Hand, if you would be their Friend. 
If they ask your Opinion of any Piece of their 
Compoſition, which they read with an Empha- 
/is, you can't find flattering Expreſſions enough 
to content their Vanity, What a Fatigne is 
it for a Man that has common Senſe, and an 
exquiſite Reliſh of good Things, to be ob- 
ligd (in Complaiſance) to commend Trifles ? 
For you muſt either applaud, or quarrel, 


They ll brutiſhly tax your want of Taſte, De- 


licacy and Judgment. This Maxim is of very 


large Extent, and belongs to all Sorts of Pro- 


feſſions. A Woman tolerably handſome, but 
who thinks her ſelf an accomplith'd Beauty, is 
out of all Patience to hear her Charms but 
faintly commended. Thoſe that have a good 


Faculty at Dancing, Singing, or Muſick, will 
be applauded; and a Man knows not where 


to fly from the Perſecution of theſe Self- admi- 


rers. They that have ſo much Complacency 
for themſelves, and all that belongs to them, 


have uſually a wonderful Contempt for all the 
Performances of others. If they dare not 
ſpeak their Opinions out, yet their Mien, 
their Eyes, their Tone of Voice, a malicious 
Smile, a myſterious Silence, or equivocal _ 

| ill. 
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ill- meaning Expreſſions, betray them, and diſ- 
cover their inward Thoughts. 
Infinite Numbers of People think it is Fo 
Liteneſs, to approve every Thing without Di- 
ſtinction, or giving themſelves Time to exa- 
mine into what is aid or done. They make 
a Thouſand Exclamations upon the leaſt Trifle, 
and are perperually loading you' with Commen- 
dations. They have not the Courage to ſpeak 
to you withour Flattery; but theſe trivial 
Praiſes leave a Flatneſs and Inſipidneſs on the 


| Tafte, which is infinitely diſagreeable to Judi- 


cious Perſons. _ 8 
When we are ſo unhappy as to be engag'd 
with odd and whimſical Tempers, the ſhorteſt 
way to Peace, is to grant them their Demands ; 
it being better to make ſome Abatements of 
our Right, than diſpute for ever. Tis a great 
Maſtery artfully to diſſemble our Cauſes of Diſ- 
content. This is the ſureſt Means to preſerve 
our Repoſe; and if this Rule were but always 
obſery'd, we ſhould not ſee ſo many Quarrels 
every Day. Beſides, we ought not to ſeem to 
hear the Ill that People ſay of us. We can't 
pretend to hinder them from ſpeaking ; but 
it is in our Breaſt, not to expreſs Reſent- 
ment at what they ſay. Tis not always with 
Deſign to injure or affront us, that they talk of 
us in diſobliging Terms: but from a Cuſtom fo 
habitual to the World of flandering our Neigh- 
bours ; without which Supply, nverſation 
would ſeldom be able to ſupport it ſelf. But if 

they treat us thus thro Malice and ill Deſign, 
| inſtead 
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inſtead of revenging our ſelves by reciprocal De- 
traction, (ſo cuſtomary with Women, and weak 
People) the way is to expreſs more Civilities 
than ever. This fair and generous Deportment, 
will impoſe Silence on them, if they have any 
Principles of Honour. 

When you are told of a Man of Merit, 
that is raiſing a fair Reputation in the World, 
don't be fo ill-naturd, as to deny him your 
Appiobation, The Affectation of a falle Dcii- 
cacy, renders a Man odious or ridiculous ; and 
tis a Mark of a perverſe Temper, and a 
wretched Malignity, not to be touch'd with 
true Merit, and not to admire what is really 
admirable, The civil and obliging Things you 
ſay to People, encourage them to do better. 
But deal not like tho'e Impoſtors, who com- 
mend in Appearance, but nevertheleſs uſe am- 
biguous Terms, and double Meanings. Theſe 
corrupt Praiſes are nothing but fly Satyr ; and 
ſuch ambidextrous Artifices are no ways com- 
porting with an honcſt Man, who ought ne- 
ver to ſpeak but what he thinks. Tis no hard 
Matter to be deceiv'd in point of Commen- 
dation. We are ſo dazzled with our own Me- 
rit, and think we ſo well deſerve the Praiſe that 
is given us in pure Compliment, that tis diffi- 
cult to perceive when we are ridicul'd, and when 
we are ſincerely ſpoken of, 

If you find you have any good Qualities, 
don't value your ſelf upon them, nor be the 
firſt to ſpeak of them : Don't appear invidious 
againſt thoſe that have the ſame Advantages, 

| nor 
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not refuſe them the Character they deſerve. 


Theſe are Two Eſſential Ingredients in the 


Compoſition of an Ingenious Gentleman, That 
he ſpeak not ok himſelf, whatever his Merit 


be; that he be of humble and modeſt Senti- 


ments: And in the next place, thar he do 
others Juſtice, without Ackectation and Con- 


ſtraint, 


It often happens, that ow Friends have 
need of our Advice; whether they are engag'd 
in unhappy Affairs, or have not all the Pru- 
dence or Experience neceſſary for their Con- 
duct. In theſe Occaſions, it always becomes us 


to be ſincere; and 'tis aging againſt all the 


Principles of Honour, to be unſeaſonably com- 


plaiſant, and to flatter them in their Errors, 


inſtead of redreſſing them by ſincere Advice, 
I know that thoſe who admonith us of our 
Faults, or inform us of Stories ſpread to our 


Diſparagement, commonly vex us, and we lee 


them with a ſort of Reluctance. But it is not 
the Part of a good Friend, not to venture to 
ſay a Word to a Perſon that forgets himſelf, 
and makes not all the neceſſary Reflexions on 
his Conduct. His fore Part ought not to he ſo 
nicely handled. Men of an implicit Deference 
to all our Opinions, are but little concern'd at 
our committing Errors: Nay, there are ſome 


ſo wretched, as to give bad Counſel, when 


they know our Inclinations; chuſing rather, in 
ſome Meaſure, to humour our Extrivagance by 


agreeable Things, than bo the Aſſiſtance of 
M good 


Vor. II. 
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good Advice, to help us to maſter our Paſſi- 


O11. | 


The Reaſon why the Generality of People 


don't amend their Faults, is their living with- 


out Reflexion. They converſe all their lives 
with polite Perſons, and yet are never the 


more polite: Whereas they ought to turn eve- 
ry thing to account, and carefully obſerve the 


different Ways of acting in well-bred Perſons. 
This Study teaches us the Knowledge of Men, 
which is what ſeparates Perſons of Merit from 
the Herd, and diſtinguiſhes a Man of Honour 


from a Wretch : For that ſtill is one conſider- 


able Fault, to have the ſame Reſpects and Com- 


plaiſance for a Fool, as for a Man of Senſe. 

As much as poſhble, we ought to make a 
good Choice of Perſons to converſe with. The 
Commerce of Men of Merit is an excellent 
School, and their Words and Actions more 
inſtructive than the beſt of Books. We ought 
not to content our ſelves with ſeeing them, 
but endeavour to tranſcribe them. When we 
are miſtaken in our Choice, which is but too 
common, we muſt break off, as ſoon as may 
be, a Converſation that can't but be diſagree- 
able or pernicious. 50 

The Ladies are ſomewhat too much relax'd 
from their Severity: They were formerly more 
ſtately, and knew how to make themſelves 
more reſpected; and Men durſt not take the 


leaſt Freedom in their Preſence. At preſent 
they are not ſo ſcrupulous and reſerv d, but Men 


entertain them with Diſcourſes ſomewhat fa- 
vouring 
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* vouring of the Licenſe of the Age. And pro- 
” vided they have a cleanly Covering, the coyeſt 
Dames don't ſeem to take Exception. Tis 
” true, they ought not to behave themſelves like 
. wild Indians, nor fly in People's Eyes upon 
the leaſt ambiguous Saying. Thoſe that affect 
ſo much Grimace, are not always the moſt 
Modeſt: But if they ſuſtain d their Character 
1 a little better, and knew how to employ their 
Aſcendant over Men, theſe would be more ſub- 
by miſſive and reſpectful, would give them greater 
E:ſteem, and be more regular in their Obſer- 
Lance of all the Rules of Civilty and Decorum. 
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Pyinci pal Matters. 
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A. = 
Bilities. To /hew one Abilities before 


A a ſtupid People, is à wretched Puniſh- 


ment 1 60. 


Abuſes ſpoken in Company, not to be reported 


232. 

A ments always mingled with Imperfe- 
ions 51. Accompliſhments unduly or pro- 
digally manag d, are offenſive 85, 

Acquaintance can't be long carried on with the 

enerality of Man, without Occaſion of Com- 
plant 115. | 

Advice to be given mod-ſtly to P-r/ons of a ſu- 

| ferior Rank 115, 116. Advice at d in Ex- 

pectation of Praiſe 194. A Love of Ad- 
vice rather than Hattery, would correct ma- 
ny Faults in Converſation 195. The obtru- 

ding of Advice, where it is not ask'd, cenſur d, 


196. | 
M 3 — 


T.N.DES 


Affronts; to ſuffer all, would be Cowardice ra- 
ther than Complaiſanc? 136. We are leaſt 
ſenſible of em in Proſperity 147. How to 

meaſure and judge of Afronts 206. 

Age advancing too faſt, brings Wrinkles and 
Remorſes all at onc2 72. The ridiculous Arts 
of repairing the Decajs of Age 186. : 

Agreeableneſs of Humour; tis hard to find the 
Medium in which it conſiſts 202. 

Affectation of the Minncks and Apes of Mo- 
defty, very different from the vertucus Re- 
ſervs 102, 

Apologies are of no Uſe, when the Conduct gives 

the Lye to the Diſcourſe 123. 

Applauſe ; The Means employ'd to purchaſe it, 
oftentimes bring us io Contempt 57. A 
given to ones Face always to be ſuſpec 

_ Greedmeſs of App'auſ: cenſur'd 160. 

Approbation F every Thing without Diſtinction 
cenſur 239, 240 | 

Attention to what we ſay or do, is the way to 
live bappy with all ſorts of People 77. It 
gives a Spirit of Regularity, and keeps up 
decorum 214. Civilit) demands Attention 
to what is ſaid tous 214. Op 

Attire attracts People's Raillery upon an ugly 

Fuce, which, alone, would paſs not minded 

2 | 9 | 

Avarice, the moſt miſerable of Paſſions 172. 


B. 


Benefits, to load People with them, is not al- 


ways the beſt way 162, 163. IM natur d Feo- 
ple are never won by Benefits 153. To talk 
2 | | eter — 


ed 62. 
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Ne D EX 
eternally of Benefits given, is a childiſh Fu- 
nity 231. RD 
Beauty, to uſurp the Empire 9f it, is very ha- 
zardous 36. Women can ſuffer no Rivals in 
that Particular 55. Beauty without Mode- 
fly, has but little Effect 68, 74. Natural 
Beauty loft or decay d, can't be mad? up in 
Ornament 72. Women of Beauty are conti- 
nually beleaguer'd with Aubuſcades 10g. 
Blo:kheads ſpeak commonly more freely and ga- 
ſily, and with a more ſatisf2d Air than Man 
of Senſe 89. | 
Braggadocio zz Converſalion deſcrib'd 58. 
Eravado (ths) not ts be acted when ons's at- 
tack'd on every Side 216. "Tis dangerous to 
do it, when ws haves neither Strength nor Cu- 
rape to ſupport it 221. | 
Buſineſs, Motnen juſtly excluded from it 218. 


WET $5 
Caprice, à ruling Principle in Men 107, 174. 
*T 15 th2 Source of the irreparabl- Faults thz 
commit, and of the Irregularity of their Con- 
duct 107. | 
Cenſoriouſneſs ig finical 44. 
Cenſures (impertinent) when offer d, require 
great Diſcretion in the Perſon cnſur d 80. 
Cenſures of Mankind are indiſcreet 98. 595 
Cenſures (everlaſting) expos'd 140, 147, 148+ 
Cenſuring in others the ſame Faults we are guilty 


a of our ſelves, a mo inconipr ebenſts 1 Thing 
- | 222. 5 


Civil Treatment due from Men in eminent Poſts 


to the Perſons who apply to them 125. Civi- 
+ M4. | lities 


— 2 * 
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I N D E X. 


lities thrown away upon ſome People 149. 
Some place all their Foliteneſs in paying G. 
vilities to all Comers without Diſtinction 183. 
25 takes us glad to do every Body Ju- 
Ince 285. | | 

Commendation; tis hard to diſtinguiſb when 
"tts fincere, and when lronical 149. To 
Commend another for what we beheve our 
elves to excel in, is a high Flight of Genero- 
[ty 160. 

Companies (great) are ſatiguing 18. Thoſe 
who covet them, havz either an ill Taſte, or 
elſe diftruſt their own Parts upon a ſm: le 
Match 18. Why Men of Senſe do not like 
em 18, Choice gf Company to be inculca- 
ted to young Ladies 66. M can't be too cu- 
ibis in it 199. Rational Company contri- 
buies mightilj to the forming of a Gentleman 
199. Virtucus Peofle diſparage themſelves 

by keeping ill Company 219. : 

Competition. In Competition for the ſame 
Emplcys, tis difficult to ava Envy 159. 

Complaints, i greunded, ought not to divert 
us from our good Intentions 209 


Compliments (barren) a threadbare Cuflom 


153. 


Complaiſance (genteel ond well manag d) a 


neceſſary Ingredient in Politeneſs 8. But 
Complaiſance exceſſive, grows nauſeous and 
inſipid, ibid. Complaiſance the oft proper 
Means to procure Eftecm 53. Complaiſance 
pointed with a little Severity, is the Perfectt- 
on of a Character of a Virtuous Woman 102. 
Complaiſance is @ great Step to Politeneſs 
| | 131. 


FN DN 
131. Tis the Soul of Civil Society, ibid. 
It has a ſort of Charm in it, which there's n0 
reſiſting 132. The Character of a Complai- 
ſant Man 131. Complarſanc? extravapant, 
breeds Wearieſs and Contempt 15 A 
flatterine Compl.ifarce does not become Mon 
of Werth 133. F u has nothing of Af ca- 
tion in its Manne, nor ſaviurs of the Ranks 
neſs of Flattery, nothing ven lers a Man 
more agrceable 134. Mercenary Complai- 
ſance c2nſu; d 134, Natura! Complaſi ce 
apt to degenerate to a flat an! mſinhi{ Cn. 
verſ2 134. Why ſo few are found it are 
truly Complaiſant 138. 7% ww hrve 
læaſt Complaiſance for others, hav? a rt 
deal for th:mſelvzs 142. Compliiſunce ſuis 
(generally [p2aking) with all Sorts of People; 
in all Conditions and Circumſtances whatever 
151. Complaiſance ill t)ymid, when a lian 
is attack'd 151. Complaiſance cowerdly and 
miſplac d 185, | 

Conceited Perſons ſeldom ſze any Merit in o- 

thers 45. Why we have ſo many ſelf con- 
czited Coxcombs in the World 99, Conceited 
People naturally exceptious 170. 

Conſcience ; to ſpeak againſt on?'s Conſcience is 

Folly as well as Cowardice 176. 

Conſtraint of any Sort, the Bane of Satisfaction 
in Civil Society 236. 

Contradiction ot inconſiſtent with Complaiſance 
135. Ths Spirit of Contradiction, one of 
the Things that moſt incommodes Converſa- 
tion 143, 198. 1 | 

Converſation ; Evenneſs of it with all Sorts of 

e X 5 Feople, 


— — 


| 
| 
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IN D E X. 
People, the mofl diſtinguiſhing Character of 
Politenaſs 22. 4 7 2 8 
 hewn People, a Miſery in Life 23. Conver- 
ſation rendred diſagreeable by endeavourin 
to out/hine others 50, 51. To return barſh 
Language or harſh Language, the very Peſt 
of Converſation 117. We ought to have 10 
Converſation with People delighting in Satyr 
and Raillery 219. Without Sincerity, we find 
no Pleaſure or Security in Converſation 190. 
Several Maxims relating to Converſation 
199 & ſeq. 


Coquetiy takes place of Modeſty 42. 


Covetous Perſons; We have no other Notion of 
them, than of a People under a divine Ma- 
lediction 172. e exposd, ibid. 

Countenance. See Modeſty. | 

Countrey-Sparks expoſe themſelves by traveſt- 
ing their Temper when they come to Town 28. 


Courts of Princes afford frequent Inſtances of 


voundleſs Flattery or C:ntempt 166. 
Cunning ought to be baniſh'd the Society of ho- 


neſt Men 227. Tis an Amphibious Quality, 


floating betwiæt Vice and Virtue 227. 


Curioſity of enquiring after whatever others do, 


with intent to cenſure it, 1s a wretched Cha- 


D 


racter 13. 


Debt. See Magnificence. 


Decorum does not always allow us to do for our 


\ _ ſe'ves, what we are allowed to do for Gthers 


128. 


Delicacy (falſe ) the Affedation of it renders a 


Man ridiculous, and ſpeaks a peroerſe Tent 
ber 240. 8 e 


© 


onverſe with rough- 


————_—— 


. 

Deſert, The beft Expedient we can uſe with 
ſuch as deſert us, is to give them Liberty to 
do it 118, 119. Deſerting Friends, expos'd 

158. It ſpeaks a noble Soul not to deſert 
_ Friends when Fortune has forſaken 'em 
158, 1669. i | 
DetraGion” Silence an excellent Remedy againſt 
i 216. i Vol 
Diffidence ought not to be concealed 98. 
Difappointments (frequent) will direct à diſ- 
creet Man to vetire 97. Accidental Diſap- 
PHpoiutments are unavoidable 108, ; 
Diſcontent from imaginary (not real) Cauſes, 
. Frequent log. | 
Diſcourſe, addreſs d always to the ſame Per- 
' . fon, à common Uncivility in Converſation 
209. | — . 
Diſcretion, a neceſſary Ingredient in Volits- 
meſs 76. The Character of a diſcreet Man, 
ibid, Diſcretion of great Uſe, to preſerve 
on cwn Ouiet 76. It contributes towards 
forming our Minds 78. It aſſiſts us to do 
Juſtice, hoth to our ſelv?s au others 79, 

Ti iuconſiſtent with any pwerful Paſſion 
83. Tis an admravle Veil to hide mamfeſt 

un perfectiůons 88. Tis never more requir d, 
than in the Choice of Perſons to converſe 

wit 92. Afalſs Sort of Diſcretion cenſurd 

95. Diſcretion is the Sou! of Politeneſs 
215. e 

Diſgrace, ſome Women take Fleaſure in diſ- 

__ gracimg themſelves Iod. 35 

Diſguiſe; Tis unaccountable, why Men ſhould 

love ſa much to diſguiſe themfetozs. _ 

wo ane. 1 | 0. 


IN D E KX. 
People, the moſt diſtinguiſhing Character of 
Poltteneſs 22. 4 1% gn with rough- 
hewn PFeople, a Miſery in Life 22, Conver- 
ſation rendred diſagreeable by endeavourm 
to outſhine others 50, 51. To return barſh 
Language for harſh Language, the very Peſt 
of Converſation 117. We ought to have no 
Converſation with People deliphting in Satyr 
and Raillery 219. Without Sincerity, we find 
20 Pleaſure or Security in Converſation 190. 


Several Maxims relating to Converſation | 


199 & ſeq. | 
Coquetiy takes place of Modeſty 4.2. 


Covetous Por ſons; We have no other Notion of 


them, than of a People under a divime Ma- 
lediftion 172. Contains expos d, ibid. 
Countenance. See Modeſty. 


Countrey-Sparks expoſe themſelves by traveſt- 
ing their Temper when they come to Town 28. 
Courts of Princes afford frequent Inſtances of 


voundleſs Flattery or Contempt 166. 


Cunning ought to be baniſh'd the Sociely of ho- 


neſt Men 227. *Tis an Amphibious Quality, 
Noat ing betwiæt Vice and Virtue 227. 


Curioſity of enquiring after whatever others do, 


with intent to cenſure it, is a wretched Cha- 


rafter 13. 
5 32 
Debt. See Magnificence. 


Decorum does not always allow us to do for our 
pſelves, what we are allowed to do for others 


* 


Delicacy (falſe ) the AﬀeFation of it renders a 


Man ridiculous, and ſpeaks a perverſe Tem 
per 240, | Fe 22 


* 


EN UX. 

Deſert, The beft Expedient we can uſe with 
ſuch as deſert us, is to give them Liberty to 
do it 118, 119, Deſerting Friends, expos'd 

158, It ſpeaks a noble Soul not to deſert 
one's Friends when Fortune has forſaken 'em 
158, 159. | 

Dielen, Silence an excellent Remedy againſt 

it 216. 5 
Diffidence ought not to be concealed 95. 

Diſappointments (frequent) will diredt a diſ- 
creet Man to retire 97. Accidental Diſap- 
poiutments are unavoidable 108, ; 

Diſcontent from imaginary (not real) Cauſes, 
frequent log. 3 7 

Diſcourſe, addreſs d always to the ſame Per- 
fon, a common Uncivility in Converſation 
209. 8 

Diſcretion, a neceſſary Inzredient in Volits- 
neſs 76. The Character of a diſcreet Man, 
ibid. Diſcretion of great Uſe, to preſerve 

onę i cwn Quiet 76. It contributes towards 
forming our Minds 78. It aſſiſts us to do 
Fuſtic?, hoth to our ſelves and others 79. 
Ti iuconſiſtent with any pwerful Paſſion 
83. Tis an admirable Veil to hide manifeſt 
5 Iin per fections 88. Tis unwer more requir d, 
1 than in the Choice of Perſons to converſe 
| 25 wit 9%, A alſ Sort of Diſcretion cænſurd 
95. Diſcretion is the Sou! of Foliteneſs 
2M$ e 
Diſgrace, ſome Women take Pleaſure in diſ- 
_ gracimg themſelues 109. ; 3 
Diſguiſe; Tis unaccountable, why Men ſhould 
love ſa much to diſguiſe themſelves. 1 
9 5 Who 
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. Women are more ingenious than Men, at 
diſguiſing their Sentiments and Inclinations 


163. | | 
Diſintereſtedneſs, an infallible Sign of a Soul 
well made, and rais'd above the Vulgar 130. 
Diſintereſted Services, not to be expected 
from the Generality of Mankind 156. 
Diſoblige, "77s 4 Rule never to diſoblige any 
body 12. Men's harſh and diſobliging way 
of living together, is a very flrange Thing 
12, Iis difficult to be Polite and Complat- 
ſant, when diſoblig d 146. | 
' Diſputing in Converſation, its bad Conſequen- 
| ces Il 5. | 5 
Divulging of Things imparted to us, though not 
under the Character of Secret, is want of 
Diſcretion 214, 215. 
Dreſs adjufted 73. 


E. | 
Education. See Marriages Education (proper) 
of Youth, would correct many Diſorders in 
the World 212. 
Encomiums ill plac'd, do neither honour to the 
Giver nor Receiver 140. 
Engliſh, their Character with Reference to Con- 
verſation 208, 209. | 55 
Entertainments ought to be manag d, by him 
that makes em, without the Vanity of com- 
mending or diſcommending his Fare 229, 
Envy hard to he ouer- rul d 54. Envy and ſordid 
Fealouſies, fut us upon firange Extrava- 
 gancies in Civil Life 127. Is difficult to 
gvord Envy in Competition for the ſame Em- 
| e — 1 Ploy. 


I N D E X. 
ploys 159. To Envy others P-2f:rments, not 
within our Sphere, 1s highly ridicu/ous, and 
yet prattis'd 159. 

Eſteem, we are not ſure to procure it, by con- 
vincing Men of cur Qualifications 53, The 
little Complaiſance Men haus for another, 
proceeds from the want of a due Eſteem 147, 
148. The moſt certain way to win the Eſteem 
of Men, is to delight to do em good 152. Sin- 
cerity is, perhaps, one of the ſhorteſt Cuts to | 
arrive at the Eſteem of Men 181. 

Exceptiouſneſs 7s a Torment to every body 1c. 

_ Expreſſions (ſinpleſt) the beſt in l | 

18. Bombaſt and far-fetch'd Expreſſions to 4 
expreſs the moſt trivial things, cenſur d 222. 1 


8 F. 
Falſeneſs. Sze Sincerity. 
whe (args Perſons of Quality can't be too fami- 

lar 114. | 

5 Fantaſtical. Men that are moſt ſuch, have ſtill 
2 Side that's practicablè by a Folite Hand 7. 
They are brought to their Duty beft, by Lenity 

and Moderation 115, 116. 
Fault in Converſation; to exageerate it; is un- 
pardonable ill-breeding 20. Tis odd that your 
Nice Men take ſo little care to diſguiſe their 
| Faults 91. People ſeldom correct their Faults, 
, becauſe they do not conſider them as ſuch 188, 
"0 192. If we diſcover Faults in Company, we 

ought not to ſpeak of em 205, 2066 

Fawning expos'd 135, 136. It degenerates into 
af padus 140. Iis inconſiſtent with Since- 
rity 175. ; Wn: 


Finical 


LN DE 


Finical Ladies, how diſtinguiſb d from the Po- 


lite 6. 


Flattery, affected in Women, does not fix the In- 


conflancy of Men 6. A Flatterer always to be 
diſiruſied 21. Flattery or Contempt never keep 
a Mean 166, 167. Love of being Flatter'd, 2s 
the Cauſe of the Inſincerity of Mankind 184. 
Foo), ts applaud a Fool when Rich and Opulent, 
2s an Argument of d mercenary Temper 20, 


«Ms 


Fortune (low) expos'd to the Contempt of the 
Great and Rub, but not of ibe Polite 21. 
Moderation a Refuge agamſt the Malgnancy 
of Fortune 108. Change of Fortune for the 
Better; often changes Manners for the Worſe 
110. N Fortune 1s a ſort of Contagion, that 
k-eps all at a diſtance, 1 58. nn) 
Freedom and Eaſmeſs (without Stiffneſs and 


Conſtraint) a neceſſary lnoredient of Poltte- 
neſs 7. Becoming Freedom an Argument of 


a Virtuous Woman 75, 


- 
Friends of the longeſt flanding, fall fouleſt up- 


on one another, when they break off 15, 


©-:4Ty divulge Secrets, upon ſuch a Rupture of 


HFiendſbip, is want of Politeneſs 15. Friend- 
ſp generally ruin d, by the Indifference that 
| ſucceeds to a long Commerce 29. Tis Cowar- 
dice not to vindicate Friends, abus d in their 
Abſence 99, 230. 'Tis an hard Matter to 


_ » preſerve Friendſbip, ſo as to be able to reckon 


upon it long 124. We ſhould be cantious how 


we abuſe the Kindneſs of our Friends 125. 
The Friendſhip that's prattzs d now-a-days, is 
only a Diſguiſe for Self-love 127. Fee 
16 es r 


* 2 


tho extinguiſh'd, ought to keep off Enmi- 
ty 154. Friendſhip not to be expeft:d from 
- thoſe, who dehght in Satyr and Raillery 167, 
An unſincere Friend, is the moſt dangerous 
thing in the Commerce of the World 185; 
Friend/hip requires ſome Equality 210. Why 
there are no more true Friends in the World, 
230, 231. Diſmtereſtedneſs is the Soul of 
Friendſhip 231. Sometimes we are obliged 
by juft Reaſons, to break off all Commerce 
with our deareſt Friends 231. The Treachery 
of a Friend, is the greateſt Diſturbance a 
Man of Honour can meet with 232. . 
Frugality, requiſite in managing the preateſt 
Excellencies 85. | 


: g G. | 
Gaiety. See Gravity. Exceſs of Gaiety, or Meer- 
riment, a Fault in Civil Society 237. 
Gallantry, what Notions People have of it in 
this Age 59. _ | : 
Gallantry to be talk'd of with Reſerve, by Wo- 
men 233. 335 
Gaudy Trappings, upon an ugly Woman, make 
her doubly ſo 73. | TY 
Generoſity of Mankind is ſuch, that there's no 
reckoning upon it 126. See Liberality. See 
Commend. An Inflance of uncommon Gene- 
roſit, 161. 
Generous Perſons expect no return for their good 
Offices 120. Motives that ſeen Generous, 
flow ſometimes from Paſſion 167, 168. 
Genteel Behaviour deſcrib'd at large 152 & ſeq. 
nm 
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IN D E X. 
hound with Ingratitude 164, 165. To give 
with a good Grace, is giving doubly 179. 

Glory, acne, but ſome privilzged Souls, are de- 
termin'd by its Motines 130. 

Gold, zn the Age we live, there's hardly any 
Honeſtly tenable againſt it 129. Th ſevereſt 
Women are ſometimes caught by it 213. 

Good. To delight to do good, the moſt certain 
way to win the Eſteem of Men 152. To do 
good to People of known Ingratitude, requires 
a very great Scul 163. Good things are to 
be inſeparably met with 201. 

Gratitude for Services done, impair'd by Self- 
love 157. Gratitude ſhould be free, and not 
forc'd 168, 169. 1 

Gravity and Gaiety ſhould be combin d in Civil 

Society 145. J 1 

Greatneſs of Soul, now- a- days, is a Traffick of 
pure Intereſt 1 52. | 


Handſome Women apt to grow haughty, and to 
provoke the reſt of their Sex to confederate 
to deſtroy them 36. Why handſome Women 
make ſo few Conqueſts 49. 
Happineſs of our Friends, is ſometiines our 
Mortification, which is very odd and unac- 
countable 127. The Secret of happy ling 
wit h all the World, is to take Men as we find 
em 138, 139. | TE | 
Harſhneſs and Moroſeneſs, are not the proper 
Means for obtaining Reſpe&t 125. 1 8 5 
Heart of Man; the Knowledge of it is not at- 
tainable but by long Experience, and much 
Reflexion 174. | Honour 


IN D E X. 
Honour (Men of) particularly found to avoid 
lewd Diſcourſe 67. Honour of Birth forgot, 
by Women of a deprav d Tafte 101. A Man 
of Honour ſhould never ſpeak what he does not 
think 176. Men of Honour and Reputation 
ſhould not be decry'd 234. Tho' the Envious 
World is apt to do it ibid. 
Hopes retain People to our Intereſt, better than 
22 F Benefits already conferr'd 162, 163, 
164. 
Humour (Good) is the Charm of Civil Society, 
* it keeps within the Limits of Decorum 
2:8. Fo Hers 
Hypocrites. Ses Religion. 


| | | J. 

f Idleneſs makes the Paſſions of Women ſo lively 
217. | 

Jealouſy (2941ſcreet) expos'd 83. A Jealous 
Huſband how ſerv'd by ſome 88. 

Jeſt oftentimes makes à Friend an trreconcile- 
able Enzmy 77. ſeſts never to be hazarded 
with Country- Folks and Fouls 223. 

Ignorance taken by ſome to be meritorious 84. 

Ignorant Expreſſions not to be inſulted, but 

pitted 236, 237. 

Ignorant, they are admir'd by none but Fools 
75 

6 The Reflexions we make upon 
the Impertinences of others, teach lis to cor- 

rect our own 7, 220. The Charafter of an 

Impertinent 93. Impertinents will always 

creep in among reaſonable People 1414. 

Impertinences ; to return Candor and Gn 

or 


1 N DU E X. 
for Impertinences, is a Virtue of great Va- 
lue 217. 
Importunity makes a Man promiſe, without 
thinking to per firm 97. Importunity in Di- 
ſtreſs does not re-kindle the Zeal of Ancient 
Friends 158. | | 
Impoſtures are uſually as fatal to Cheats, as 
thoſe that are cheated by them 187. 
Inclination warps Virtue 167. 2 
Indiſcretion (monſtrous) in deligbting to diſpa- 
rage one's ſelf 88. 9 
Indolent Creatures tireſome Company 195. 
Tndulgence due to a Preacher or Author 227. 
Infirmities, the great Art of Life conſifts in con- 
cealing them, ſince no body is without en 
ITI, | 
Ingratitude the frequent Reward of Generous 
Aclions 153. Great Benefactions are ſoms- 
times inſtrumental to it 162. See Good. Good 
Fortune the frequent Occaſion of Ingratitude 
162. Ingratitude a baſe and ſcandalous Vice 
164. to puniſh it, we need only abandon the 
Ungrateful to their own Malignity ib. Why 
the World abounds with Ingratitude ib. The 
_ eaſt deſerving are moſt ingrateful 168. 
Injuſtice, we have naturally a great Inclination 
to it 121, 1 C 
Injuries 92agnifi2d by Self Eſteem 160. Nh 
Inſult. Not to inſult a worthy Man in Diſgrace, 
@ Leſſon of great 1 nero EI EG 
Inquiſitive Perſons to be uſed with à reſolute 
Reſerve 180. 8 
Integrity. Ses Senſe, 8 888 
Intereſted Perſons not very exact in their Pro- 
 mmſes 96. 1 Intereſt 
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Intereſt carries it, with the Generality of th 
World, above Glory 126. Intereſt and Plea- 
ſure, are the Springs of human Life 130, 
Mean Actions from Views of Intereſt, moſt to 

be feared 152. Generoſity is nothing now but 
a Troffick of Intereſt ib. Fiiend/hip is ge- 
nerally wr hy by Intereſt 1 59. 

Juſtice. Me ſeldom do Juſtice to our ſelves, and 
rarely to other Men 160. We muſt not hope to 
have always Juſtice done us 170. f 

K. 
Kindneſſes and Praiſes, proceed almoſt upon th 
ſanis Foot 1 50. 


Laughter, and Cackling by Fits in Company, 
ridiculous 21. 5 
Learned (Man) why they are not the genteeleft 
People in the World 19, 25. Why Learning 2s 
ſooner acquir d than Politeneſs 26. Thoſe who 
ſet up for extraordinary Learning, are very 
untrattFable 53. | | 
Letters (Men of) are ſeldom guilty of an Ex- 
ceſs of Complaiſance' 138. $ 
Liberality has oftentimes a ſecret Ihtereft at 
Bottom 155. 
Libertiniſm in Women, the Conſequences of Ma- 
trimony 69. W IT TT SE 
Liberty taken by W:men, loſes them the Empire 
they have naturally over Men 101, ... 
Lively People 2 always beware of their na- 
tural Fault, of endaavouring to ſparkle in 
Converſation 7. - Lows 


Love Y 


EN D K K. 
Love, Why a Man's Love for a Maid, cools 
when ſhe hecomes his Wife 104. We are under 


u Obligation to love all forts of People 184. 


To love Perſons of no Merit, is @ whimſical 
Thing 210. 


M. 

Machinal ſort of P:ople, always ſpeak by weight 
and mol 1h ner a fitiful Character they 
haue 191. | 

Magiſterial Determination, upon the Subject of 
Converſation, is unbecoming 44. | 

Magnificence. See Liberality. Magnificence 
that plunges one into Debt, is an ill contriv d 
Generoſity 171. | 

Maggotry of Carriage, diſpels the Charms of 

Beauty 48. ee 

Malice forgives neither the Endowments of Na- 

' ture nor Fortune 127. | 
Man turns Tyrant to himſelf, when no body elſe 
dliſturhs him 109. | | 
Manners. The Standard of our preſent Man- 

ners, does not com? up to Sincerity 194. 

Marriages, the ſcandalous Diſorders in em, pro- 
ceed from the bad Education of Young Mo- 
men 50. Marriage n0w-a-days diſpels the 
Relicks of Shame 69. Women take # e Li- 
berties after Marriage, tho' their Obligation 


to Modeſty, is the ſame as befor? 6c, One of 
the Sources of the Miſeries of Marriage, 1s 
the Dauzhter*s minding only the Perſon, and 
the Mother only the Eftate 105, 106. Tis un- 
accountable that ſo few Marriages are ſo well 
ſorted 213. | 


Ma ſters 


-N--D. x; 


Maſters and Servants, their reſpetive Duties 
and Faults 218, 219. 


Maxims for Crvil Society 1 99. 

Mean and unworthy A:tions moſt to be fear'd 
152. ä | 

vi can bear no Competition in Wit, no more 
than Women in Beauty 55. Mol Men are 
unintelligiblæ 174, We judge of Men by the 
Surface 219. | | 

Merit (great) does not always carry the Suf- 
Frage of the Publick 52. Modefty ſets it off 
with a new Luſtre 68, Indifferent Merit 
may gain fone Efteem by ſpeaking little 89, 
People that haue vaſt Notions of their own 
Merit, commonly Ungrateful 169. 

Miſanthrophy expos d 137. | 

Miſcarriages : *Tzs to little purpsſe to make 
great Apologies for em 84. We ought to ſay 

nothing harſh to a Man that has miſcarried 

7. - . 

| Miatoreunes ; To complain of em at every turn, 
2s a ſign of Vanity rather than Modefty 58. 
They are generally owing to our own ill Con- 
duct $9,84. They render a Friend dearer 
to a generous and diſintereſted Heart 139. 
They ought to be treated with Compaſſion, not 

Indifferencè 154. 

Miſtruſtful Perſons unconverſible 95. They place 
a rage Diſcretion of wiſtruſting every Body 
ibid. 

Moderation, a Virtue of very extenſive uſe 107. 
It makes Men happy in every State 109. And 
is neceſſary at all Timzs 119. : ED 

Modeſty, adds a Luſtre to great Merit 37. 4 
acta 


8 


— . — — 


ade evenly and without Formality 38. Th? 
Charatter of a modeſt Perſon ibid, Mode- 
ty of Sentiments read in the Countenance, 
40. Modeſty, the moſt convenient Veil for 
what we mean to ar I Look 41. Why we neg- 
ledt to do Juſtice to Women, upon the ſcore of 
Modeſty 41, 42. Modeſty removes Self-love, 
or nalumng only what's our own 56. A modeſt 


Man does not ſet up for ſhining in Converſa-. 
tion, 17 ſurprixing Narratives 58. Tis a 
0 


falſe Modeſty, rudely to reject Compliments 
when we think we deſerve em 63. Tis diffi- 
cult to retain modeſt Sentiments in an exalt- 


ed Station 65. Modeſty becomes all ſorts of 
Characters, but is highly eſſential to ſums 


| Profeſſions 67. | Roughneſs and Severity a- 
gainſi all that take any Freedom, is no true 
Ingredient of Modefly 71. Modeſty ts of 
mighty uſe to ſecure all the other Virtues 71. 
Modeſt Ferſons eaſily poſſeſs our Inchnations 
and Eftzem 78. 4 4 
Morals of Women «of this Ape, differ but little 
From thoſe of honeſt Heathens 159. | 
Mothers give their Daughters too great Liberty 
235, 236. 
Mooring (Feign d) expos'd 191. 


| N. 
Narratives (Jong) cenſur'd 141. 
Neceſlity eigen {Rove | 
diſpleaſe others 22. . Self- love magniſiss the 
Idea of our Neceſſities 157. 
News (2H) not to be carried 232. 
Nicety. Ses Starch'd, 
| Obliga- 


7 
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upon many Things that 
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Obligations ought to be done in proper Tims 
: and Place 152 Over- doing Obligations make 
People ungrateful 162. NE | 
Obſtinacy, the moſt common Fault in Conver- 
ſation 19, 20. Tis grand Impertinence 46 
Obſtinacy in Opinion, a Sign of but indiffe-. 
rent Senſe 207. = 
= Officiouſneſs cenſur'd 153. Fg 
= Old Men, were they more converſible,” their, 
Society would be a great School for the Young 
31. Tis ridiculous to conceal Old Age 74. 
Perſons may pretend à kind of Reſpect, but 
expoſe themſelves in thinking to pleaſe 94. 
Openneſs (indiſcreet) vaſtly different from Sin- 
cerity 180. — 
Opinion of Self-merit, cenſur'd 43, 45, 46, 
& ſequent, *Trs @ great Source of Impertis - 
- nence 47. Opinion oftentimes asł d, not for 
Inflruction, but in Eæpectation of Applauſe 
97, 98. To differ in Opinion, in the way 
þ of Converſation, does not break in upon the 
= Meaſures of Complaiſance 135. Men's 
Fondneſs of their own Opinions makes them 
at and ſpeak many fooliſh Things, in the 
Commerce of the World 205. Stiffneſs in Opi- 
nion, the mot poiſonous Weed that infects the 
Pleaſure of Civil Society 207. Every body 
has a Right to give his Opinion of Things 
= ſubmitted to the Publick 226, 227. 
Oſtentation cenſur'd 37, 38, 39. 


— 


Pa ins 
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P. 

Pains. People take more Pains to deceive the 
World, than it would coft them to acquire a 
ſubtantial Merit 175, | 

Paint ws'd by Old Women, ridicul'd 186. The 
Souls of Women are no leſs painted than their 
Faces 193. | 

Parts (great) not ſufficient to purchaſe the E- 
Neem and Affection of Men of themſelvs 

39. Oſtentation f Parts cenſur'd 39, 40. 

Paſſions; F we can't get rid of em, we ought 
fo conceal em 72. What is not a Woman ca- 
poo of, under the Influence of a violent 

aſſion ? 182. 
Patrons, their Hatred the moft common Effect 

f Ingratitude 165. When they ceaſe to be 

uſeful, they're treated with Indifference 166. 


F not wy 6 171. . . 
Peace, the ſhorteſt Way to it, is to grant whim- 


ſical People their Demands 239. 

Pedagogue, troubleſome 87. 

Pettiſh, pzeviſh People deſcribed 225. 

Play, ſome Reflections upon it 228. 

Pleaſe. To think of pleaſing, when the S2aſon 
of Agreeablenefſs is over, is want of Diſcre- 
tion, and nnftaking a Man's true Intereft 
94. The Merit of Pleaſing, belongs to Touth, 
ibid. Merit, without the Art of Pleaſing, 
fienrfees but little 145. | 

Pleaſure and Intereſt, the two Springs of Hu- 
man Life 1 zo. | | 

Pleaſe. The grand Rule to e e, 1s to accom- 

modate ons s ſelf to th; Genius of People 

198. 
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198. And in Converſation not to depart 
from your Character 204. Me ought to en- 
deuvour to pleaſe People of good Taſte 234. 
Politeneſs dæfind p. 1. It demands à ſtrong 
Fund of Reaſon, great Commerce with the 
1 World, and an exact Miowledge of Decorum 
2 P. 2. Why th; Number of the Polite are [9 
ſmall p. z. Women hav: more Piltteneſs 
than en ibid. A Counterfeit Politzneſs 
diſcover by Occaſions, Contradictions and 
1 Intereſt p. 5. Politeneſs 7s not always born 
7 with People 7, 8. The great Secret of it 


* * . 3 bo 
x conſiſts in making our ſelves rehſh'd by thoſe 
I we converſe with 8. Why Polite Men are 
ky ſcarcer than Men of Parts and Learning 


26. Politeneſs teaches us to treat Peoplæ 
ſuitably to their Condition 30. It conſiſts in 
a Medium between the Exceſs of Reſtraint 
and Liberty 32, 33. *Tis iinpoſſiblæ to be 
9 Polite without Modefiy 37. Politeneſs and 


1 Complaiſance, require th: Canjunction of al- 
$. moſt all Virtuss 138. There is no great 
| Stock of Politeneſs requrr*d, to Ive anncably 
ts with good humour'd People 225. 

© Politicians have no Summum bonum, but their 
=  bitereſis 176. 
Politicks alter, according to the different Turn 


of Affairs 168. 
Praiſers (everlaſting) expos'd 145% 
Praiſes, why People of ind ffærent Merit, are 
commonly th2 moſt tenacious of em 60. Self 
praiſe, from what Principle it flows 61. 0 
talk of our ſelves either good or evil, ar- 
gues that we are fond 4 Praiſe 62. There's 
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a way f receiving Praiſes when juſt, that 
dos not offend Modeſty 63. Praiſes artfully 
 anag'd, are a kind of Coin, the cunning Uſe 
to con;paſs all their Intentions 63. Praiſes not 
fo uncommon, as to bs paſſionately ſought af 
ter 64. Kindneſſes and Praiſes proceed almoſt 
upon the ſame Foot 150, The greedy Cormo- 
rants of Praiſe are moſt to be dreaded in 
Comyzrſation 238. 


| Precaution ; the beſt Affairs miſcarry for want 


of it 122. 
Preſents of Friends, to refuſe en is a miſtaken 
hiec : if State 17 » 


T reſumption of great Capacity, a certain /tgn 


of indifferent Merit 43, 47. Impudent Pre- 
ſumption, a great Fault in a Toung Man 97. 

Pride, the moſt natural Source of Impoltteneſs 
57. Its juſt Puniſhment in meeting with Con- 
tempt, when it courts Applauſe 57. Pride 
ſometimes guards a Woman s Virtue, 70, 72, 
151. | 

FT a Diſcourſe of others, to hſten to em 1s 

Inc vility 215. 

Promiſes made to all, no tru? Politeneſs 24. Thoſe 
we have made a Promiſe to, have a juſt Title 
to the Perfurmance 95. In Promiſes to Friends, 
w? ought not to uſe Suvterſuzes 179. The 
Prfermancs (f Promiles ought not to be de- 
lay'd ibid. 

Princeſſes nr unfortunate than other Women, 
in that th; Almanacks will not permit them to 
d'ſruiſe their Age 74. 

Prodigality. S:e Magnificence, 


Proſperity 
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Prudence, no Prudence can 


Reflexion, want of it upon our ſelves, the (Au 
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Proſperity the frequent Occaſion of Ingratitudes 
163. | | 

Proud Perſons, that ſtand nnich upon Punctilg's, 
the ſhorteſt Method with them, is to break off 


all Correſpondence 10. | 
be Proof againſt à 


treacherous Pretender of Friend/hbp 179. 
Publick, unjuſtly complain'd of 21 9. 


Quality, #9 Diſpenſation from Poiten?ſs 14. 
Good Qualities diſplay'd all at firſt Sight, ili 
Policy 51. If vee can't throw off bad Quali- 
ties, we /honld endeavour to conceal ths 11121, 

Quarrels, the longer deferr'd, the more rancou- 
rous is the Sple:n 10. Ounrrels that þ 192 no 
Foundation, are myſt durable, and why, 161. 


Raillery, the Nuowledge of it requiſite upon ſoins 


Occaſions 9, Ingenious Raillzry not to be r- 


ing of Society) 202. Per ſont of a: fmporior * 
Kan, ſhould bs very referu'd in that Point 
42. Ry SS 


Rea'on, the Genzrality of Men lips not by it, 


but by Prejudices, and the Mon:m2nts of the r 

Paſſions 78. "ER 9958 
Raſcal, ten confounded with an honeſt Man, 

becauſe we judge of Men only by the Surfucæ 


219. 


of Self concert 49. Hauubling Reflextons not 
admitted by Men you are prepoſſeſs'd with 
2 


their 


* 1 


ſented 89, Fine Raillary the delicious Ssaſon- 


> ” 


Religion; Cheats in matters of Religion, are 


Repetitions one of the moſt tireſome things in 


Reputation depends not on the fantaſtick Hu- 
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their own Merit 51. Tour conceited Coxcombs 
liue without Reflex10n 90. 


the Deceivers we can leaſt ward againſt 1877. 
Type Vier of Religion deſcrib'd 188, 189. 1 
Re monſtrances, to bear 'em modeſtiy, is a ſign of . 

great Marit 98. f 


Converſation 15. 

Re poſe, an excellent Preſervativs fer it, is to 
be undiſturb d at affrontive Language Id8. 
They that ſzek their Repoſe in the World, are | 
always reſtleſs 112. | 

Reproach. He that takes the Liberty to re- 
proach People, ſhould be very ſecure of his 
Point 114. ; 

Reproof m1ſ-tin'd, has but little Efſect 32, Re= | % 

, Proofs /hou!d be qualified with Diſcretion, i 
we would hav? them prevail 99, H to make 1 
Reproofs effectual 223. There are certain 5 
Conjunctures in which Reprocf is abſolutely N 
requir d 224. Tho' Piliteneſs does not always © 
allow of it ibid. Reproof a hard Part to act 
ibid. | 


mours of Man 52. Reputation once chpt, 7 
not eaſily retriev'd 53, 66. Oftentimes miſs d 
by Supinity 52. Reputation 7s the wort hieſt b 
Recompence of Virtue 211. Indolence as to 
Reputation, not the greateſt Siu of Virtue 
211. eee 
Reſcrve, a4 to the Affairs of others, prevents 
any Troubles 81,82. The Reſerve of a Ho- 
wan of Merit is a ſert of Bridle to * 
5 Men 


CD LL. 
Men in their Duty 101. Her Reſerve ſhould 
| have nothing in it wild, termagant, oy diſ- 
guſt ful 102. True Reſerve retains Reſpet 
without any Words 103, 194. | 
Reſpect, Onnſſtons of it not deſien d, ourht to 
be excus'd 77. Reſpect diſcontinued when 
we are no longer ſerviceable 152. 
Revenge moderated 118. Groundleſs Revenge 
expos'd 147, 148. 
Riches and Greatneſs efface the Sentiments 0 
Modeſty 65. They make a Man loſe the 
Efteem he had before purchaſed by his Virtue 
110. When a Man arrives at the Contempt 
of Riches, he has no farther Obſtacle in his 
way toexalted Virtue 130. 
Ridicule is dreaded by every Body 117: 


S, 
Satyr, thoſe who delight in it can never be true 
Friends 167. 1 
Say. Ti not always convenient to know what 
People ſay of 18 21 ö. 
Scandal can't be tos ſolicitouſly prevented by Mo- 
men 81. a 
Secrets, the Diſcovery of em after a Rupture of 
Friend/hzp, is only pardonable in Women, who 
have not always @ retentive Faculty 1%. Ta 
tell a Waman that what you ſpeak 2s a Se- 
cret, is the way to make her diſcover it 15, 
To give trifling Things under the Seal of Se- 
crecy, is derogatory to good Senſe 25, 26. 
"Tis a kind of Treachery, to take Alvantape 
of a Secret, when you ceaſe to be the Author's 
Friend 80, 154. Secrets of others, not to be 
N 3 enquireg 


7 
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' enquired into 8 3. Secrets not to be kept from 
a diſcreet Friend 93. We ought either not to 
truſt our Secrets with our Friends, or elſe to 
truſt em without reſerve 96. What Secrets 
1 proper to be communicated, and what not 

183. 

Selkeſatisfaction inſpir d by Beauty 48. Why Men 
have ſuch advantageous Notions of them- 
ſelves 49. Selt-love a kind of Blindfoldedneſs, 
which Modeſty removes 56. We ought not to 

. ſpeak either good or evil of our ſelves 60. See 
Conceited. Self-love magnifies the [dea of 
our Neceſſities, and leſſens that of the A/ji- 
france given 145 157. Self-ſuffictency cenſur'd 
206. People feel a ſecret Satisfaction in talk- 
ing of t hemſelves, and their ill Fortune 229. 

Senſe. A Man of Integrity with excellent Senſe, 
7s commonly made the Property of a Crafty 
Knave of but indifferent Underſtanding 178. 

Service, Offers of it to all Men, one of the moſt 
common Weakneſſes in Men 96. When we do 
People Services, we ought to do 'em without 
Views of Intereſt 128. Proclamation of Ser- 
vice, cenſur d 155. 

Services diſintereſted, not to be expected fram 
the Generality of Mankind 155, 156. Ser- 
vices done with an ill Grace offend People 156. 
Services paſt, eaſily forgot 163. Tis a wretch- 
ed Perſecution to be told continually of the 

Services we have done us 165. 

Severity ffudied, no ſure ſign of Virtue 102. 
There are ſome Subjects, wherè Severity ſhould 

take place of Complaiſance 151. 

Severity (ffern) in Converſation, cenſur'd 202. 

Silence, 
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Silence, an excelent Remedy againſt Detraction 
216. 
Sincerity (rigid) baniſhd Converſut ion 149. 
Sincerity diſcours d of at large 174. & leq. Blunt 
Sincerity cenſur'd 175, 176. Sincerity 7 
tin?d, ſerves only to ſoure People 176. With- 
cut Sincerity, Civil Society is a kind of Kid- 
napping 177. Sincerity ſhould have nothing 
raſh or fooliſh in it 180. "Tis perhaps one of 
the ſhorteſt Cuts to arrive at the Eſteem of 
Men 181. It ſometimes paſſes for Ruſtictty 
and Rudeneſs 182. Why there are ſo few ſiu- 
cere People in the World 184. Without Since- 
rity we find no Pleaſure or S:curity in Convyer- 
{ation 199. By being too ſincere we ofien- 
tres draw very merateful Repartees upon 
75 196. Want of Sincerity 2s the cafomary 
Fault of thoſe who pretend to Complaiſance 
197. 
Singularity affected, very diſguſtful to judicious 
Perſons 5. Tis a Symptom of a bad Judg- 
ment 143. It proceeds generally from an auk- 
ward Wit 220. | 
| Slander, nothing is more diametrically oppoſite 
to Politeneſs 13. Women cannot be taken 0 
from it 35. It denotes a great Fund of II. 
nature ibid. The natural Biaſs of Man, is 
to Slanler and Diſparagemznt 120. Ciutions 
abe ut Slander 232. . 
Slighting F ordinary Diſcourſe, an Argument 
of a Pedant 19. OE 
Smiles (malicious) as provckimg,; as keen Re- 
flaxions 173. 
| 4 
Society, 
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| INDEX, 


Society, (civil) without Diſcretion, is nothing 
but fatigue and hurly-burly 76. The Plea- 


E- ſure of 1t is poiſen d moſt, by giving too much 
Scope to our natural 'nclmation to Injuſtice 
| 121. Tis not be hop d, to meet with none 


but agreeable and conver ſable Peofile in So- 


Society 174. See Sincerity. Maxime for Ci- 
vil Scciety 199. 

Sots do not diſtiuguiſſ falſe Merit, from true 
141. 

Speaking 7 of every Body, is a Treſpaſs upon 

 Politenefs A H: that ſets 22 22 Falte 
Speaker, grows 1mpertinent and tireſume by 
overmuch caution, unleſs he takes great Care 
18. To ſpeak of what we dont know, 1s to 
make a Farade of ridiculous Ignorance 57, 
By ſpeaking little, we may gain ſome Efteem, 
with an indifferent Merit 89. Blockheads 


| _ Ciety 141. Jnſincere People, the Bane of Civil 
| 


Senſe 89. 
Squabbles of Women, tho trivial, the hardef? 
to appeaſe. | 
Starch'd and a Airs in Women, no Argu- 
ment of Feliteneſs 34. Nor yet of Modeſty 


75. | 1 
1 . (ii) twould be an ineftimable Virtus, 
not to ridicule People for em 161. 


Fs | | 
Talk. The Pleaſure Men take in talking, makes 
them inſenſibis of the Tædium they grove their 


covers a want of Judgment 17. We cught 
ON | never 


ſpeak more freely and eaſily than Men of 


Flearers 16. Exceſſive deſire of talking diſ- 
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never to talk of our ſelves 62. Why the Warld 
abounds with ſuch as do ibid. A Violent 
itch to talk on all Subjects, a certain con- 
viction of Self-ſufficiency, and the Poverty of 
Wit 86. The greateſt Talkers are not always 
beft efteem'd 87. To be fond of talking much, 
25 a ſign of great Vanity), rather than good 
Senſe 88. *Tis not the Seaſon to talk much, 
when a Man's agitated with violent Paſſion 
111, 112. Great Talkers, only ſurprize the 
Vulgear 141. 

Taſte (exquiſite and refin'd) a great Alvantags 
144. 


Temper never more neceſſary in Converſation, 
than when it turns npon Raillery 116, 117. 

Timerouſneſs, Silly and Sheepiſh, a great Fault 
in a Touns Man g. 

Travels of Country Gentlemen render them more 
fooliſh and impertinent than before 26, 27. 
Tis not ſeeing of fins Things, but converſing 
with polite People, that reſines a Traveller 27. 


Valuing only what's our own, a common Fault 
with Men of Merit 55. Tis commonly a 

 wunghty Source ef Impertinence 56. : 
Vanity. See Oftentation. There's no Body with- 
out ſome particular Vanity 48. Vanity expos d 
234. ' 
Wale grow virtuous when they can't he o- 
=. therwiſe 72. | 

Virtues F common, Vanne admir d 56. Virtue 
in Women gives Tranquility and Reſpect 70: 
Great Afﬀectation of Virtus rendes a Mo- 
| | man 


| ND: X. 
man but more ſuſpected 70, 71. Modeſty is 
of mighty uſe to ſecure all the other Virtues L 
71. Virtue does not procure Reputation, if de- I 
lay d to the Dregs of Age 72. The mof re- : 
ſolv'd Virtue can't Hand its Ground in ſome : 
nice Conjunctures 103. An excellent Remedy 
to ſave theVirtue of a Woman ibid. Some 
Virtues are acquir'd by Art, ſuch as Com- 
plaiſance 144. Virtuè warp'd by Inclination, 


167. Looks and Grimaces contribute nothing 5 
towards ſolid Virtue 174, 175. Virtues ought : 
to be proportien'd to the Character of the Per- A 
fon 212, 224. There's an Art in ſeaſonings | 


Virtues ibid. = 


Vexation makes us vent ſuch Fooleries in haſl?e, 
as we repent of at leiſure 112. | 1 
Violence and Paſſion are not capable of doing 
Buſineſs „ | 0 NY 
Wheeling and Decoying, are Stains to Cruil 
S:ciety 178. = 
IMimſical Tempers, how to manage em 2239. 72 
Wit conceal d, is oftentimes good Management 
41. Men of the greateſt Wit of ten guilty of MR 
the moſt notorious Errors 49. We can't lay 
an Embargo on Womens Vit $4. Men of Wit 


ſometimes tireſome in Converſation 202, 203, 
Vindictiveneſs cenſur'd 213. Women have little 
vindictive Souls ibid. | | 9 
Viſits to be diſcreetlytim'd 92. We ought not to ⁵³ 
He too free at the firſt Viſit 93. Viſitspure- MM 
ly ceremonial ought to be baniſh'd Society 222. 
No Charafter ſeems more formidable than 
that of the Makers of inſignificant Viſits 226. 
Viſits not to be paid when ons out of Hu- 
mur 23. . Unac- 


IN DE X 
Unacquaintance with our ſelves, the Hindrance 
of modeft Notions 42. - RES 
Unfortunate (the) are not to lock for Genero- 
ſity from therr Friends 158. WT Te 
Untowardneſs (natural) dzſcrib'd 136. 
Women have naturally more Politeneſs than 
Men 11. They have nat always a retentive. 
7 Faculty 15. {Tis a_ Defect of Politeneſs to 
| let them pergerve the Indiſferencè you have 
| ; For them 23. Their Pilitenzſs doæs not conſiſt 
= 21 ſtarchid and affected Airs 30, 35. The 
; politeſt Women take it ill to hear others 


: prais'd in their Company 35. The whole Sex 
1 25 ſtill full of themfelv2s 44. All young o- 
F: men are eagerly ſolicitous to be married, and 

; all married Women to be Widows 50, Women 

? ought in a particular manner to be reſeryv'd 

A upon lewd Subjects 67. They have loft their 

l Authority over Men by a Defect of Modeſty 
48. Their Dreſs ought to ſuit their Conditi- 
on 73. The. Glory of a Woman conſiſis unt in 
the Noiſe her Beauty makes, but in the regu- 
larity of her Conduct 74. Taur ſtarch d prim 
Women always ſuſpectæd 75. The Perfection 

of a Woman's Character 102. Women affect 
all the Offices of the Republick 106. Thsy 
are more enterprizing than Man ibid. A co- 
vtous and ſ:lf-intereſted Wiman is obnoxi- 

\ as to all the falſe Steps, which thoſe who 
know her Weakn?(s and Diſpoſition can with 
129,131. Women are more ſway'd by Pleaſure 

than Pain 131. See Squabbles. Women ac- 
knowledge no other Laws than thoſe of their 
Pleaſures 169. Confidence in a Woman cen- 


 fur'd 


Cen tant r 


INDEX, 


. ſfur'd 180. Women have littl? vindictive 
Souls 112. Their Braſs natural) diſpoſes 
them to trifling 217. Some Women love to ex- 

wil their own S2x. 235. 
orld, Injuſticę of the World oftentimes blan,d 


when Supimnitys the Caſe 52. The World. 
abounds with Fouls and Inpertinents that 


can't be avoided in Converſation 95. Some 
Peole diſparage what all the World c- 
 mnends 143. The World is very cenſorious 
and ill. natur d 161. World compared to the 
Actors of a Comedy 192. The Way of the 
World d-{cribed 227. 


Worth (Aden of,) expos'd to Envy and Calummy 


188. | 


Y 1 oung P eople ſeldom ſuit them elves to the Con- 


verſation of the 81d 31. Why then ſhun it 32. 
The Sollicitude of ſome People to appear 
younper than they are, is very ridiculous 74. 
The great Faults in a Young Man 92. Young 
People reaſon differently from their Parents 

Icq, 105. | ES: 
outh makes part of the Merit of a Weman, 
but not of a Man 74. The Merit of pleaſing 
belongs to Youth 95, 


Z. 


Zeal, mmdiſcreet, does our Friends more Injury 


than Service 122. 
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